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MR. DADABHAI MAOROJI. 


£• ( loot! go\c‘niiuont could iievor b»* a substitute for goverinneut by the 
poopU* tliomsc'Ivcs 

(Sir II. (\(}}iphrlf-JI(fniirrnKni.^ Slirl/ny^ '.*>1-1 1 -lUUJ.) 

^ut this 1 do sav tliat political priiU'ipK's an*, after all, the root of our 
iiatioiial ^reatiu'ss, stroiif^th and bojie". 

(Mr. .lolm J/or/r//, Ki tiff's /fit ft., Holfioni. .j-fJ-lltOI.) 

* Hut il you Mualdle wrongly with eeoiioinu' things, gentlemen, be very 
sur(' you are tli(‘ii going to the very life, to the heart, to tiu* core of 
V our mitioual I'vistenee 

(Fnr Tritffr I faff., M(iiir/i('.*ifn\ 

'iDIKS AM) (tKNTLKMKN, — 

I tliaiik you tuosf, sineon'Iy ft)r lioiionriiig nu* for tlie 
^linl tiin(‘ witli the ProHi(l(Milslii|) of ilie liidiaij ISntioiial 
'ofioioss. I liojK" J sliall liavo your I'ordial liol|) and 
aipport. 

I may here (\Kpress my deep sorrow at ili(» loss India 
las sufiered in llie deailis of Mr. VV. i\ Honmajee, .fnstiee 
diidrudiit Pyahji. Mr. Ananda Molian l^ose. ,aiid Mr. Veera- 
;ai;lia\ a('liai iai-. 

* I otVei my sineere tlianks to the “ J^arliament Branch 
)f flu* llTiited Irish Leag^iie”, the Breakfast Meeting, the 
(forth LfimbeMi Liberal and Radical ('hd) and the National 
Oemocratie l^eaciie for th(‘ir enthu.siastie and cordial God- 
peed to me. 

This is t lie first (\)n<>ress after its havin^^ come of a^e. 
t is Hi^ie tliat we slionld <rarefully consider wliat the position 
if the Indians is at present and what their futuie should he. 

In considering this imjiortant matter, I do not intend to 
.'peat my lamentations over the past — I want only t9 look 
i> the future. 


Presidauliiall Address to the Indian National •bngress, Calcutta, 1906. 
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THE INDIAN NAnONAI> ('()N(iRESS. 


The work of the (\)iii;ress consists of two parts ; — 

First and iriost iTnjM»rt;iiii ?is the (juestion of the })olicy 
and principles of the system of <;oveniment iindm- which 
India oiioht to be ooxerned in the future. 

Se(*ond is to wat<li the np«‘ralit)n of the ad mi nisi ml ion 
as it now (*xists, to j>ro])os(* from time to time any reforms 
and (‘han^es that may b(' (h'emed nceessary to he mad('*in 
the various departments, till the present syst(‘m ef i;'ovf‘rn- 
inent is radically altered and based upon ri^ht jnim iph's and 
policy in the accom])lishm(‘nt of the first, part mention(‘d 
above. 

I desire to devote my addr<*ss mainly to the tiist part 
of the work of the (\nimess, c/c., the policy and ]nin(*iples 
which onoht to oo\(‘rn India in fuf.tire. 

What j)Osition do the In bans h<»ld in the Rritish EiJ- 
pire ? Are they British citizens or not is my first ipiestioi#? 
T say we are British citizens, and aie entitled to and claim all 
British citizens’ ricihts. 

1 shall tir>t, lay ludoic^ yon my rea.sons for claim in e that 
we.are British citizens. 

Rkason I. Thk Biumunim'. 

The acknowledoinent of this birthriehl was dec larf^l on 
the very first oia-asion when Eneland obtained the’^very first 
territorial and sen erei^n jiossession in India. The Britisl 
statesmen of the day at once acted upon th(* fundamentai 
basis of the British ( '(oistitution and <*haracter that any one^ 
howsoever and wheresoever, who came undrn* t he British fiaej, 
was a fna' British citizen ns “ if born and livin^in hln^land”. 

} ^ , # • 

The fundamental basis in the w'ords of the present Priirn* 

Minister is : — “ Freedom is the very breath of dur life. . . 
We stand for liberty, our policy is the policy of freedom”. 
In the words of Mr. Mori ey Yea, j^entlernen, the sacred 

word ‘‘ free ” whii h represents, as Englishmen have always 
thought .until to-day, the noblest aspiration that^an animate 
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the breast of injin*'. This birthright to be “ free’’ or to have 
freedom is oiir rii>ht from the very be^inoinp^ of our corinee- 
tioii with Kuolaud wIkmi \ve eame under the BritirOt-fta^. 

WIk'u Bombay was aecjuired as the very first territorial 
posses.^iou, the (loverumeut of the day in th<‘ very first, orant 
of territorial rii^hts to the Hast India (’om])ai)y declared 
thus : — 

Kx'iKAcr KnoM ruE “(iitANT TO TiiK Kthst Kast Iniua 
(’oiMPANY OK niK Isf.ANI) OK BoMHAV, DATED 27 tU 
AfAiuH, Hi69”. 

And il. IS (Inclim'd that, all |H‘1 *soiis Iwing Ills Ma jostv’s subjonts inha- 
biting within till* said Island and th«*ir children and their posterity born 
within the limits thereof sluill be deemed free denizims and natural sub- 
j(*<-tK as if living iiiul born in England. 

And further all tin' t<‘rms of t,lu‘ first jorarit are extend- 
(*d in it. to all fut ure British territorial aeijuisitioiis. Thus 
the claim of Indians to ht" “ free” and to all tlie ricfhts of 
British natural subjects as “ if livinti’ and born in Kn^dand” 
are distinctly ael\no\vlc‘do«*d ntnl deelarcfl from the very first 
])olitiea! eomieidion with luiiiland. 

Tlavino oivim the declaration made some two and a half 
cent uric? hairk in the JTth eeutiiry that Uie moment, we 
Jiidians ea,me iindm' the Biitish tiae we were “ free” citizens, 
I nf\t oive you what two of the ])rominent statesmen of this, 
the 2()th*centnry, have said. When the Boers were defea.te(l 
^nd snhjnoated and came under the Ibitish fla^, the present 
JVirne Minister said (14th .lune, 1901):^ — 

Those people with whom we sire dealing are iiot’only going to be our 
•fellow-citizens, they are oiir fellow-eitizens already. 

JJir WiUiarn Harcourt, at the same time, said : — 

Thiffis Mu* way in whieh yon propo.se to deal with your fellow-citizens. 
Thus f^ie moment the jieople came under the British 
flao th(‘y are “free" and British “ fellow-citizens". We 
Tndians have been free British citizens as our birthright, as 
“ if born and living in England ” from the first moment we 
eame imdet* the British flag. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


The Boer war cost Britain more than two hundred indlions 
and 20,000 dead and 20,000 wounded. India, on the other 
hand, Inis'enricdied Britain instead of costing anythinir — and 
the blood that was shed was largely Indian blood, and yet 
this is a strange co’Hrast. The Boers have already obtained 
self-£i:overnTrient in a few years after concjuest, while India 
has not yet received self-government, though it is more tl]an 
200 years from the commencement of the political connec- 
tion. 

All honour and glory to the British instincts and 
principles and to the British statesmen of the 17th century. 
The Liberals of the present day and the laberal Govern- 
ment have every right to be j>roud of those “ old principles,” 
and now that a happy and blessed revival of those sacnsi old 
principles has taken place, the present Government ought 
fairly to be expected to act u})on those old princi])les, and to 
acknowledge and give effect to the birthright of Indians as 
“ if living and born in England”. England is bound to do 
this. Our British rights are beyond all (juestion. Every 
British Indian subject has franchise in England as a matter 
of* course, and .even to become a Member of Parliament. 
Nobody in England dreams of objecting to it. Once 
in my case, from party motives, an objection Wifs 
suggested to entering my name on the register as an elector, 
and the revising barrister at once brushed aside the objection, 
for that, as an Indian, I was a British citizen. 

Reason II. — ^Pledged Rights. 

The grant to the first East India Company cited ih 
Reason I is both a declaration of the rights , of Indians as 
British citizens as well as a pledge of those rights djy that 
declaration. < , 

Queen Victoria, in her letter to Lord Derby, asking him 
to write the Proclamation himself, said : — 

And point out the privileges which the Indians will receive in being 
plac^ on an equality with the subjects of the British Q’own and pros- 
perity flowing in the train of civilia^ tion. 
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Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and pledged 
unreservedly and most solemnly calling God to witness and 
bless : 

We hold ourHclves bound to the Natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of duty which binds us to tmr other subjects, and 
these obligations by the blessing of Almighty (xod we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil. 

• (-an tfiere be a more sacred and solemn pledge before 
God and Man ! 

On the ()c(;asion of the Proclamation of the (iueen as 
Krnpress of India, she sent a telegram to Lord Lytton which 
he read iti the open Durbar consisting of both Princes and 
))eople. In this telegram the (^ueen-Kmpress said : 

That from the highest to the huinblest all may feci that under our 
rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and justice are secured to 
them, and that to promote their happiness, to add to their prosperity and 
advance their welfare are ever present aims and objects of our Empire. 

* And it i.s clear that this obje<-t of promoting our hap- 
piness, etc., etc., can only be attained by our enjoyment of the 
principles of liberty, ecjuity and justice, 6., we must have 
the British liberty of governing ourselves. 

On^t.he occasion of the .Inbilee of 18i^7 the (^ueen- 
^^mpress again pledged and emphasised the [dedges of the 
Prof-larnation, thus 

Allnsifn is made to the Proclamation issued on the occasion of my 
assumption of the direct government of India as the Charter of the liber- 
ties of the Princes and people of India. It has always been and will con- 
<binue to be my earnest desire that the principles of that Proclamation 
should be unsAverviiigly maintained. 

We are now asking nothing more or less than the liber- 
ties of our G-4iarter, — our righls of British citizenship. 

The prj^sent King-Emperor has pledged : — 

, I shall endeavour to follow the great example of the first Queeii-Em- 
bresH to work for the general well-being of my Indian subjects of all 

ranks. 

Again the King-F.mperor in his speech on 1 9th Febru- 
ary, 1 906,f«aid : — 
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It is my Earnest hope that in these Colonies as elsewhere throughout 
my dominions (the italics are mine) the grant of free institutions will be 
followed Ijx an increasing prosperity and loyalty to the Empire. 

And the Prime Minister flinches the whole that “ good 
government could never he a substitute for government by 
the people themselves 

How much less is then an efonornically evil govern- 
ment and constitutional and nnconstitutional despotic 
government, a substitute for self-government"- and how 
much absolutely nece.ssary it is to ]>roduce “ increasing pros- 
perity and loyalty to the Empire,” by the grant of free 
institutions.” 

With the solemn pledges I have mentioned above, we 
have every right to claim an honourable fulfilment of all 
our British pledged rights. And so we claim all British 
rights as our birthright and as our solemnly ])ledged rights. 
Britain's duty, humanity, honour, instincts and traditions 
for freedom, solemn pledges, conscience, righteousness and 
civilization demand the satisfaction to us oPour British 
rights. 

, Reason III.*— Reparation. 

All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries de^ 
mand before (tod and Man a reparation, which we may 
fairly expect from the present revival of the old noble Britisli 
instincts of liberty and self-government. I do not enter intA 
our past sufferings as I have already said at the outset. 

Reason IV. — Conscience, 

The British people would not allow themselves to be 
subjected a .single day to such an unnatural system of 
Government as the one which has been imposed upon India 
for nearly a century and half. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman* 
has made a happy quotation from Mr. Bright : — “ I remem- 
ber John Bright quoting in the House of Commons on one 
occasion two lines of a poet with reference to political mat*- 
ter.s : — 4. 
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There is on Earth a yet diviner tiling, 

Veiled though it be than Parliament or King. 

TIipti Sir Henry asks : — “ What is that diviinij thing ? 
It is the human eonscieiKv inspiring human opinion and 
human sympathy’*. 1 ask tliem to extend that human con- 
science, “ the diviner tluiig,*’ to India in the words of Mr. 
Morley : — 

* It will be a bad day indeed if we have one eonneienee for the Mother 
C'Oiintry and another conscience for all that vast territory over which 
your eye does not extend. 

And now tlie next rpiestion is— What are the British 
rights which we have a riglit to “ claim ” ? 

'rids is not the o(;casion to enter into any details or 
argument. F keep to broad lines. 

(1) Just as the adndnistration of tlie United Kingdom 
in all services, departments and details is in the hands of the 
j#»ople themselves of that country, so should we in India 
claim that the administration in all services, de})artments 
and details should be in the hands of the people themselves 
of India. * 

'rids is not only a matter of right and matter of the as- 
[liratioiif^of the educated dinportaiit enough as tliese inat- 
Jters are — but it is is far more an absolute necessity as the 
only remedy for the great inevitable economic evil which Sir 
John Slafre pointed out a hundred and twenty years ago, 
And which is the fundamental cause of the present drain 
jp,nd poverty. 'I’he remedy is absolutely necessary for the 
material, moral, intellectual, political, .social, industrial and 
every possibh* jm^gress and welfare of the people of India. 

^2) As •in the United Kingdom and the (Colonies all 
Jaxatioh and legislation and the power of spending the taxes 
are in the Iffinds of the representatives of tlie people of those 
countries, so should also be the rights of the people of India. 

(3) All financial relations between England ancl India 
must be just and on a footing of equality, i.e.j whatever 
money India may find towawls expenditure in any depart- 
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ment — Civil or Military or Naval — to theVxtent of that shan 
should Indians share in all the benefits of that expenditure ii 
salaries, fusions, ernoluinents, etc., materials, etc., as a ])art 
ner in the Kmpire as she is always declared to be. We do ik 
ask any favours. We want only justice. Instead of ;:joiTi 
into any further divisions or details of our rights as Hritii 
citizens, the whole matter can be conijuiscd in one wore}; 

“ Self-jTovernment ” or Swaraj like that of the United Kin 
dom or the (V)lonies. 

Mr. Morley says very truly and emphati(‘ally (Banqu 
Kind’s Hall, Hoi born, 4tli June, 1901): — 

But this I do say, that political principles are, after till, the root 
our national greatness, strength and hope. 

So for India also there can be no national ^rreaiiu 
strength and hope except by the right political prim iplc} 
self-government. 

Now the next important question is whether it is prac- 
ticable to grant these rights of self-government at once or 
when and in what way ? Nobody would, I think, say that 
the whole present machinery can b(' suddenly broken up at 
once, and the Bights which I have defined of self-government 
can be at once introduced. 

Taking Right No. 1, of placing all administration in 
every dej)artment in the hands of the })eople of fiidia, has 
the time arrived to do anything loyally, faithfully and system- 
atically as a beginning at once, so that it may autonjati- 
cally develop into the full realisation of the right of self- 
government ? 

I Say, — yes. Not only has the time fully^ arrived, but 
had arrived long j)ast, to make this beginning. The states^ 
men of nearly three-fjuarters of a century ago not only conr 
sidered the point of making a beginning, not merely made 
a pious declaration, but they actually passed an A(’t of Par- 
liament for the ])urpose. Had that Act been honourably 
and faithfully fulfilled by the ^Governments froiri that time 
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to tiliy, both England and India would have been in the 
position, not of bewailing the present poverty, wretchedness 
and dissatisfaction of the Indian people, but of r^fbicing in 
the prosperity of India juid of the still greater prosperity of 
England herself. 

In the thirties of th(‘ last century England achieved the 
highest glory of civilization by its einancij)ations of the body 
and soul of man by abolishing slavery and by freedom of consci- 
ence to enjoy all the rights of British citizenship. During 
those glorious days of English history, the statesmen of the 
time did not forget their duty to the peoj>le of India. They 
specially and openly considered the question of self-govern- 
ment of India, not t)nly in conntM'tion with Britmn, but even 
with the result of e!it ire indt'pendence from Britain, When 
the Act of 18.S3 was passed, Macaulay made that memorable 
fuieech about the duty of Britain towards India of which 
Britain shall for ever be protid. I cannot (juote that whole 
speech here. Every word f»f it. is worth study and eonsi(h‘ra- 
tion from tl^ statesmen of the day. I shall give only a few 
extracts. He first said : “I must say that, to the last day of 
my life ^ shall be jjroiid of having been one of those who 
assisted in t he framing of the Bill which contains t hat clause” 
* It would be on t he most selfish view of the case 

far better for us that the people of India were well- 
governed and independent of us than ilbgoverned and sub- 
ject to us. ”. . . . We shall ne\er consent to administer 

the ])ousta (a [ueparatioii of opium) to a whole community — 
to stujjefy and paralyse a great people, whom Hod has com- 
mitted to our charge, for the wretched j)ur])Ose of rendering 
them*inore amenable to our control”. . . . “ W^e are 

Tree ; we are civilized, to little j)urpose if we grudge to any por- 
tion of the "liuman race an e(]iiai measure of freedom and 
civilization”. . . . “I have no fears. The path^of duty 

is plain before us, and it is also the path of wisdom, of nation- 
al j)rospe)ity, of national honour”. . . . “To ha^o found 

a great people sunk in th^ lowest depths of slavery and 
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superstition, to have so ruletl them as to have made tiiem 
desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would 
indeed bl- a title to ^lory all our own”. 

Such was the glorious sjhrit in and the auspices under 
which was enacted iSlacaulay’s w<»rds ‘‘ tiiat wise, that bene- 
volent, that noble clause : — ” 

That no native of the said territory, nor any natural bcn-n subje(;ts of 
His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason o^y of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour or any of them l>e disabled from holding any 
place, otfice or employnient under the said Company, 

1 would not repeat here what I laive often stated about 
this clause. Sufficient to say that simultaneous exarnin- 
tions in India have been declared authoritatively as the only 
honourable fulffiinent of the (ilause. 

Here is then the be^‘innin,i>' that can be made at once, 
not MS a ii(‘w tiling but as one fully considered and settled 
by Act of Parliament 73 years a^o. The power is ready in 
the hands of the Secretary of Stat4* for India to be put into 
execution at once without the ne(‘essity of any reference to 
Parliament or any authority. 

And in ccmnection with this step, I would earnestly 
urge upon The Secretary of Stale to retrace the pernicious 
step which lias lately been taken in India of abolishing 
com])etition for the services to which admission is made 
directly in India. In England (competition is the basis of 
all first admissions in all the services, and the same must be, 
the basis in India as the fairest and the most in accmdauce 
with justice. 

This beginning will be the key, the most effective re- 
medy for the chief economic and basic evil of the present) 
system. 

^r. Morley has truly said “ But if you meddle 
wrongly with economic things, gentlemen, be very sure you 
are tfien going to the very life, the heart, to the core of your 
national existence”. 
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And so the economic muddle of the existing policy is 
going to the life, to the heart, to the core of our national 
existence. A threefold wrong is indicted upon i.e.\ of 
depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, in 
short, worth living for. And this begiiining will begin to 
strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the altera- 
tiiti of the services from Kiiropean to Indinn is the keynote 
of the whole. 

On the score of efficiency also, foreign service can never 
be efficient or sufficient. Sir William Hunter has said : — 
“ If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheap- 
ly we must govern them by means of themselxes”. The 
Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretary, has said (23rd 
August, 1883) : “There can, in my opinion, be very little 
doubt that fndia is insufficiently governed In the very 
nature of things it cannot be otherwise. 

After the siniultaneous examinations are (tarried on for 
some years, Jt will be time to transfer the exauunat ions alto- 
gether to India to complete the accom))lishinent of the 
rights (No. 1) of self-governnmnt without ariy disturb- 
an<*e in fhe smooth working of the administitition. 

• ^ (^o-ordinately with this important beginning for Right 

No 1 , it ^s urgent to expedite this object that education 
must be most vigorously disseminated among the people — free 
and compulsory primary education, and free higher education 
^>f every kind. The Indian people will hail with the greatest 
satisfaction any amount of ex])endititt’e for the purpose of 
education. It was free education that I had at the expense 
;of th^ ^leoplt^ that ma(|e me and other-s of my fellow-students 
►and subse(|uent fellow-workers to give their best to the service 
of the peopfe for the promotion of their welfare. 

Education on the one hand, and actual training, in ad- 
ministration on the other hand, will bring the accomplish- 
ment of self-government far more speedily than many 
imagine. 
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Heavy expenditure should be no excuse. In fact, if 
financial justice, to which I shall vefer hereafter, is dope in 
the relations between Ens^jand and India, there will be ample 
provision even from the poor revenues of India— and with 
every addition of Indiums in place of Europeans, the resources 
of India for all necessary purposes will goon iiicreasing. 

Right No. 2. — Representation. .r 

In England itself Parliamentary government existed 
for some hundreds of years before even the rich and middle 
classes and the mass of the people had any voice or vote in it. 

Macaulay junnted out in 1831 that the people living in 
the magnificent pala(‘es surrounding Regent’s Park and in 
other such places we^!^ unrepresented. It is only so late as 
1832 that the middle (‘lasses obtained their votes ; and it is 
only so late as 1885 that most of the mass of the peo]:)le 
obtained their franchise. Women liave no vote. Adulc 
franchise is yet in struggle. 

It is no use telling us, therefore, that a good beginning 
cannot be made now in India for what Mr. (fladstoire called 
‘ living representation ”, The only thing needed is the willing- 
n(*ss of the Government. The s^atesmen at the helm of the 
present government are (juite (*ompetent and able to Trud>e a’ 
good beginning — siudi a systematic beginning as that it may 
naturally in no long time develop itself into full h'gislatures 
of self-government like those of the self-governing colonies. 

I need not go info any details here of the scope and possibi- 
lities of representation. The educated and thinking classes 
in India who have afiended English schools and coll(*ges are 
not the only peoph* to be reckoned with. There is a' large 
body who now are informed of the events of the world and ^ 
of all British institutions by the vernacular press and lite- 
rature in their own language. 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
Duma from the greatest autocrat in the world, and the 

leading statesman, the Prime Minister of the Itee British 

r 
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Empire, proclaimed t(» the world “ The Duma is dead ! Long 
live the Duma” ! Surely the fellow-citizens ot that statesman 
and the free citizens of that Empire by birtlipjght and 
^pledged rights are far more entitled to self-government, a 
constitutional rejnesentative system, than the ])easants of 
llussia. I do not despair. It is futile to tell me that we 
n^ust wait till all the people are ready. The Hritish j)eople 
<lid not so wait for their T^arliament. We are not allowed to 
be fit for 150 years. We can nev(‘r be tif. till we actually 
undertake the work and the responsibility. While Lhina in 
the East and Persia in the West of Asia are awakening and 
Japan has already awakened and Russia is struggling for 
emancipation— and all of them des])otisms — can the free 
citizens of the British Indian Empire continue to remain 
subject to despotism — the ])eople who weie ainong the first 
civilizers of the world ? Modern world owes no little 
l^ratitude to these early civilizers of the human ra(*e. Are 
the descendants of the earliest civilizers to reimdn, in the 
present times of spreading emancipation, under the barbar- 
ous system of despotism, unworthy of British instincts, 
]>rincip]es and civilization. 

RuiHT No. 3. — Just FuNANcnAL Kki.ations. 

This right re(juires no delay or training. If the British 
(lovernrtent wills to do what is just and right, this justice 
tow^ards self-government can be done at once. 

First of all take the Euroj>ean Army expenditure. The 
Government of India in its despatch of iJ5th March 
1 890, says : — 

I^illions money have been spent on increasing the army in India, 
on arm%/nents, and on fortifications to provide for the security of India, 
not against domestic enemies or to prevent the invasions of the warlike 
peoples of adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British 
Power in the East. 

Again the Government uf India says : 

It would be much nearer the truth to affirm tliat the Imperial Gov- 
ernment keeps in India and quarters upon the revenues of that country 
as large a p^Stion of its army as it thinks can possibly be required to 
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maintain itn dominion there ; that it habitually treats that portion of its 
army as a reserve for(*e available for iiu{K?riat purposes ; that it has uni- 
formly detached European regiments from the garrison of India to take 
part in im||ia?ial wars whenever it has lieen found necessary or convenient 
to do so ; and more than this, that it has drawn not less freely upon the 
native army of India towards the maintenance of which it contributes 
nothing to aid it in contests outside of India and with which the Indian 
Oovernment has had little or no concern. 

Such is the testimony of the Government of India that 
the Earo}jean Army is for Fmperial purposes. 

Now I ^ive the view taken in the India Ofti(’e itself. 

Sir Jfimes Reile was a memher of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the Indian 
SecreUry on the Royal (k)mrnission (VVelby’s) on Indian ex- 
penditure. Sir James Peile in a tnoiion, after pointinf>' out 
that the military ])oli(‘y which r('i>uln.tcd Indian Military 
expenditure was not exclusively Indian, ur^ed that: 

It is worthy of consideration how far it is cciuitable to charge on- a 
depondenev the whole military cost of that policy, when that dependency 
happens to be the only part of the Empire whicli has a land frontier adja- 
cent to the teiritory of a great European power. 

Here tfieii these e.xtracts of the Government of India 
and the India, Office show that the Knropean Army ex))en- 
diture is tmtirely for British Imperial purposes, and yet with 
flagrant fnjustice the burden is thrown by the Treasury 
upon the helpless Indian j)eople. 

In the. same way all the Govei-nment expenditure in 
England, which entirely goes to the benefit of the people in 
England, and which is for British purposes, is imposed on the/ 
Indian people, while the (Colonies do not ])ay any portion for 
similar expenditure in England. This expenditure should, in 
common justice, not be imposed on India. It is anjust.* Here 
then, if we are relieved of burdens which ought not in com- 
mon justice to be imposed upon us* our revenues, poor as they 
are at present, will supply ample means for education and 
many other reforms and improvements which are needed by 
us. This question is simply a matter of financial justice. I 
have put, it on a clear, just principle, and on that principle 
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^^Iiidia can be quite ready to find the money and its own men 
[for all her own needs — military, naval, civil or any other. 
p'*or imperial expenditure we must have our shiiwe in the 
services in proportion to our (ontribution. 

Those just financial relations can be established at once. 
:Thoy re(piiro no delay or ]>reparation. It only needs the 
:d^ermi nation and will of the British Government to do 
^justice. liMstly as to self-government. If the British poo- 
iple and statesmen make up their mind to do their tluly to- 
wards the Indian people they have every ability and states- 
jmanship to devise means to aet^ord self-jrovernment within 
!no distant time. If there is the will and the conscience 
khere is the way. 

*Now I come to the most crucial question — particularly 
K'vucial to myself personally. 

f ^ I have been fin- some time past repeatedly asked 
^whether I really have, after more than half a century of my 
own ])ersonaA experience, such confidence in the honour and 
^ood faith of British statesmen and Government as to expect 
that our just claim to self-jiovernment as British citizens 
will be willingly and gracefully accorded to*" ns with every 
honest effort in their power, leaving alone and forgetting the 
past. ^ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall give you a full and free 
answer. 

In 1853, when I made my first little speech at the 
inauguration of the Bombay Association, in perfect inno- 
cence^ of begirt, influenced by my Englivsh education into 
great a^lmiration for the character, instincts and struggles 
for liberty qf the British people, I expressed my faith and 
confidence in the British Rulers in a short speech from which 
I give a short extract : — 

; When we sc'O that our Government is often ready to assist us in 
Everything calculate^ to benefit us, we had better than merely complain 
tnd grumMe, j^int out iA h becoming manner what oiir real wants are. 

I 
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And I also said : 

[f an Association like this be always in readiness to ascertain by 
stri(!t enquiflies the probable good or bad effects of any proposed measure, 
and whenever ne<*essary to memorialise (ioverninent on b(*half of the peo- 
ple with respect to them, our kind (foveriiment will not refuse to listen to 
such inemonals. 

Such was my faith. It was this faith of the educated 
of the time that made Sir Kartle Erere make the remark 
whicli Mr. Fnweett quoted, viz., that he had been much 
struck witli the fact that the al)h‘st exjsmeiits of Enolis}) 
policy and our best coadjutors in adaptino that policy to tlie 
wants of the various nations occupying' Indian soil were to be 
found amoniT the nativ'es who had receiv(*d a class 

Eni^lish education. And now, owiiyi;' to the non-fnlfilment of 
solemn pledjues, what a change has taken place in the mind 
of the educated ! * 

Since my early efforts I juust say that I have felt so 
many disajipointments as would be sufticient to bieak any 
heart and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, to rebel. 

My disappointments have not been of the ordinary kind 
but far worse and keener ; ordinarily a })erson tii^hts, and if 
he fails he is disappointed.* But I fought and on seve- 
ral occasions, but the ex(‘(;utive did not let us have the fruit 
of those victories- -di.sappointments cpiite enouoh, as I have 
said, to break one’s heart.. For instance, the “ sitatutory ” 
Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations, Lord Lawrence 
J^cholarships, Royal Commission, etc. I am thankful that the 
repayment from the Treasury of some unjust chargees has been 
carried out, though the Indian Secretary’s salary is not yet 
transferred to the Treasury as it was hoped. ^ 

But I have not des^mred. Not only that I have not 
despaired, but at this moment, you may think i.t strange, I 
stand before you with hopefulness. I have not despaired for 
one reason and I am hopeful for another reason. 

I have not despaired under the influence of the good 
English word which has been the rule of my life. That 
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word is “ Persevere.” In any movement, j>reat or small, you 
must persevere to the end. ^'ou eaiiiiot stop at any stage, 
disappointments notwithstanding, or you lose all you have 
gained and find it far more difficult afterwards even to begin 
again. As we proceed we may adopt such means as may be 
suitable at every stage, but persexere we must to the eml. If 

cause is good and just, as it i*j, we are sure to triumph 
in the end. So 1 have not despaired. 

Now the reason of my hopefulness which I feel at this 
moment after all my disappointments, and this also under 
the iuriuence of one word “Revival,” the present “revival” 
of the true old spirit and instln<*t of liberty and free British 
institutions in the hearts ol the leading statesirnm of the 
(lay. I shall now place before you the declarations of some 
of the leading statesmen of the day, and then you will judge 
tj/at my faith and hope are well founded, whether they will 
be justified or not by future events. 

Here I give you a few of these declarations, but I give 
an Appendix A of some of these declarations out of many. 

Sir H. Oampreli.'Bannerman. 

• • 

We believe in Helf-f^overnincnt. We treat it not as an odioua iiecea- 
%ity, not as a foolish theory to which unfortnnat(‘ly the British Empire ia 
comiititted. We treat it as a blesaing and aa a healing, a .sobering and 
strengthen ing inhiience. 

[Bradford, 15-5-1901.] 

I remain as firm a believer as ever 1 was in the virtue of self-govern- 
ment. 

.• [Ayr, 29-10-1902]. 

But hero is another self-government and popular control, and we be- 
lieve in that principle. 

. Mr. John Morley. 

• • 

Yes, f^entlemen, the sacred word ‘free’ which represented, as English- 
fhen have always thought until to-day, the noblest aspirations that can 
animate the breast of man. 

JT"* [Palmerston Club, 9-6-1900.] 

In hi.s view the root of good government was not to be fdUnd in 
bureaucracy or pedantoeracy. They must seek to rouse up the free and 
spontaneous elements lying deep in the hearts and minds of the people of 
the country. 

[Arbroath* 23-10-1903.] 

2 
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The study of the present revival of the sjnrit, instincts 
and traditions of Liberty and IJheralisin aFrjiUim the Lit)eial 
statesmen nf tlie day has produced in my heart full ex])ectfi- 
tion that the end of the evil system, and the dawn of a 
Righteous and Lih<’“al policy of freedom and self-^oveniTnent 
are at hand for India. 1 trust that J am justified in iriy 
expectations and liopefnincss. r 

Ladies and (fentlemen. we have not only all the power- 
ful moral forc(‘s of justice, ricfhteousness and honour of 
Britain, hut our birthiii^ht and pledoed lii^hts, and the abso- 
lute necessity and humanity of ending (juickly all the suffer- 
ings of the masses of th(‘ peo]>h‘, from ])overty, farnim*, ])la- 
gues, destitution and dei^radaf ion. etc., on our side. If we 
use those moral forces, which are very effecti\'e on a peo])le 
like the British ])eo[)l(‘, we insist, ue are hound to win. What 
is wanted for ns is to learn the lesson from Englishmen 
themselves, to agitate most laiL;(‘ly and nn)st pt'rseveringly by 
petitions, demonstrations and »neetini,^s, all (piite pea(*efully 
but enthusiastically cojiducted. Let us not throw away our 
rii^hts and moral f<>rces which an* so ov<*rwhelndT)o on our 
side. 1 shall fifiy S(nnethinii' ai>ain (»n this subject. ^ 

With such vei} hopr*ful an<l promising views and declar- 
ations of some of the lead(*rs of the pr(*s<Mit (lovernmentt we 
have also coming to our side, more and more. Parliament, 
Press and Platfiaam We have some 200 members in the 
Indian Parliamentary ('ommittee. The Labour Members,- 
the Irish Nationalist M<‘mhers, and the Radicals are sympa- 
thetic^ with us. We have several Lih(*ral })apers such ,as 
TJ>>e Daily News. The Trihune, The Leader, The 

Manchester Gif^irdia/n, The Star, The Daily Chronicle. Jas- 
tice, Investors' Revietv. Reynolds. New Aye. and f^everal others^ 
taking a j lister view of India’s rights and needs. We must 
Inake‘'/'>wi5^a a powerful organ. We have all sections of the 
Labour oir Democratic Parity, the British Nationalist Parly, 
the Radicals and Liberals generally, taking largejj interest in 
Indian matters. ,The large ^section of the British people ^ 
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to whom consdeiioe and violifeousiiess are above every 
possible worldly thino, are also awakening, to a sense 
of tlieir duty to the vast jiopulatioii of Indirin their 
dire distress and iioverfy, wilh all its dreadful (.‘onse. 
(ineiiees. When I was in Parliament and the only Indian; 
1 had the support of the Irish, Khidieal and Laboiir Mt‘m- 
lieis. I never lelt helpless and alone, and T succeeded in 
several of my effhrts. Wh* must have many Indian Mem- 
bers in Parliament till we <»el self-o()\ernment. Prider such 
favourable eircumstaiiees let ns not fail to mak(‘ the most of 
our op|)ortunity for our iK)litical (‘manci))ation. Let us, it is 
true, at the same time do what is in our ])ower to adduce 
our social ami industrial pr.)oress. But for our political 
ennincipation, it will be a I’reat folly and misfortune for us 
to miss this oood fortune when it has at last come to us, 
t^oii^h I fully admit we had eiiouoh of disajipointments to 
make us lose heart and confidence. 

I base piy liope 111*011 the “ revival *’ of the old British 
love ol liberty and self-government, of honour for pledovs 
of our liolits (.f fellow-BrIti.sh citizenship. In "the 
short life^that may yet be vouchsafed to me, f hojie to see a 
Ipyal, honest, hoiiourahle and coiiseientious adoption of the 
polii^ for self-novermnent for India -and a h('r,ii,nin,j> made 

at once, tf^ards that end. 

I have now expressed to you my hopes and reasons for 
*uch hopes for ourselves. But as the Moral Law, the 
greatest torce of the Universe, has it, — in our good will bje 
England's own greatest good. Bright has wisely said 
‘ The^goo(l of England must come tlirough the channels of 

^he goo^ of India In order that England may beeome 

rich India itself must become rich”. Mr. Morley lias rightly 
said ]Vo, gentlemen, every single right thing that is done 
by the Legislature, liowever moderate* be its area, ‘every 
single right thing is sure to lead to the doing of a greater 
number of i^pforeseen right things”. ("Dundee, 9-1 2- 18^91 
If India is allowed to be prosperous by self-government, as 
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the Colonies have he<Mnne }m)s[)eroiis by self-ooverninent. 
what a \iita of j^lory and benefits o|u‘n up for the citizens of 
the British Ein])in‘, and for inaTd<ind, as an example and 
proof of the supremacy of the moral law. 

While we put the duty of* leadiiu;- us on to self-c^overn- 
mentiii the liands of the present British statesmen, we have 
also the duty upon ours«dves to do all we can to su2)port 
those statesmen by, on the one hand, pre[)arine our Indian 
2 )eople for the right understanding, exercise and enjoyment 
of self-government, and on the other hand of convincing 
British people that we justly claim and must have all British 
Rights. I 2 )ut before the (Congress my suggestions for their 
consideration. To put the matt(‘r in the l ight form we should 
send our “ Petition for Rights ” to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, to the House of ('ommons and to the House of 
Lords. By the British Bill of Rights of 1689 — by the 5th 
Clause The subjects have the right to jiresent petitions to 
the fSovereign”. 

The next thing I suggest for your consideration is that 
the well-to-do Indians should raise a large fund of Patriot- ' 
ism. With tliis fund we should organise a hoCiy of able 
men and gocxl speakers, to go to all the nooks and corner, 
of India, and inform the peojde in their own languages of 
our British rights and how to exercise and enjoy them. Also 
to send to England another body of able sj^eakers, and to 
provide means to go throughout tin' country and by large 
meetings to convince the British peoph» that wejustly claim 
and must have all British rights of self-government. By 
doing that I am sure that the British conscience will 
triumph and the British people will support the^present 
statesmen, in their work of giving India responsible self-' 
government in the shortest possible period. We must have 
a great agitation in England as well as here. The struggle 
against the Corn Laws cost, 1 think, two millions, and there 
was a great agitation. Let us learn to help ourselves in the 
same way. . 
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I Imve said at the begiiiniug that the duties of this 
!t>on^ress are twofold. And of tlie two, the claim to a 
ichan^>'e of present policy leadinf:^ to self-governmWlt is the 
(ihief and most important work. 

l^he second part of the work is the vigilant watch over the 
inevitable and unnecessary defects of the present machinery 
of the administration as it exists and as lonpj as it exists. 
And as the fundamental principles of the present administra- 
tion are unsound there are inherent evils, and others are 
naturally ever arisiiio from them. These .the Congress has 
to watch, and adopt means to remedy them as far as possi- 
ble till self-government is attained, though it is only when 
self-government, is <ittained that India will be free from its 
])resent evils and consequent suflerings. 

This part of the work the Congress has been doing very 
largely during all the past twenty-one years, and the Sub- 
jficts (Vnnrnittee will jilace before you various resolutions 
necessary for the im})rovement of the existing administra- 
tion as far such unnatural and uneconomic administration 
can be improved, I would have not troubled you more but 
that I should like to say a few words upon some topics con- 
nected with the second jiart of the Congress — Bengal Parti- 
4jon and Swadeshi movement. 

* In the Bengal Partition, the Bengalees have a just and 
great gri(?vance. [t is a bad blunder for Kngland. I do not 
despair but that this blunder, I hope, may yet be rectified. 
This subject is being so well threshed out by the Bengalees 
themselves that I need not say anything more about it. But 
in connection with it we hear a great deal about agitators 
and afjitatioTf. Agitation is the life and soul of the whole 
^^loliticaT, social and industrial history of England. It is by 
agitation tire English have accomplished their most glorious 
achievements, their prosperity, their liberties, and in short 
their first place among the Nations of the World. ^ 

The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation. 
You do not*open your paper in the morning but read from 
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begiimiTig to end it is all agitation — Congresses and Confer- 
ences — Meetings and Resolutions — without end, for a thou- 
sand ancTOne movements, local and national. From the Prime 
Minister to the humblest politician his occu])ation is agitation 
for everything he wants to accom])lisli. The whole Parlia- 
ment, Press and Paltform, sim])ly all noitsition. Agitation 
is the civilized peaceful weapon of moral force, and infinitely 
preferable to brute ]»hysi<‘al force when possible. The subject 
is very tempting. Rut I shall not say more than that the 
Indian journalists are mere Mntriculators while the Anglo- 
Indian journalists are Masters of Arts in the University of 
British Agitators. The former are only the pupils of the 
latter, and the Anglo-Indian journalists ought to feel proud 
that their pupils are doing credit to them. Perhaps a few 
words from an English statesman will be more sedative and 
aatisfactory. 

Macaulay has said in one of his speeches : — 

I hold that we have owed to agitation a long Heries of beneficent 
reforms which would have been eft‘ect(Ml in no other way ^ the 

truth is that agitation is inseparable from popular government .... 
Would the slave trade ever have been abolished without agitation ? Would 
slavery ever have been abolished without agitation ? ^ 

For every movement in England — hundreds, local and 
national — the cheap weapons are agitation by meetings*, de- 
mon.strations and petitions to Parliament. These^ petitions 
are not any begging for any favours any more than that the 
conventional “Your obedient .servant” in letters makes a 
man an ob(‘dient servant. Jt is the conventional way of 
approaching higher authorities. The petitions are claims 
for rights or for justice or for reforms, — to influence and 
put pre.ssiire on Parliament by showing how the^ (mblic 
regard any particular matter. The fact that we have mord 
or leas failed hitherto, is not because we have j^eiitioned too 
much j)ut that we have petitioned too little. One of the 
factors that carries weight in Parliament is the evidence that 
the people interested in any question are really in earnest. 
Ouly the other day Mr. Asquith urged as one of his reason^; 
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against women’s franchise that he did not see sufficient evi- 
dence to show that tlie majority of the - women themselves 
were earnest to acquire the franchise. We have^tiot peti- 
tioned or agitated enough at idi in our demands. In every 
imj)ortant matter we must petition Parliament with hun- 
dreds and tlionsaiuls of petitions — with hundreds of thou- 
smids of signatures from all parts of India. Taking one 
present instance in England, the ('hnrcli ])arty has held till 
the beginning of October 1,400 meetings known, and many 
more unknown, against the Education Hill, and })etitioned 
with tbree-(juarters of a million signatures and many de- 
monstrations. Since then they have been possibly more 
and more active. Agitate, agitate over the whole length 
and breadth of India in every nook and corner — peacefully, 
of course- if we really mean to get justice from John Bull. 
Satisfy him that we are in earnest. The Bengalis, I am 
glad, have learnt the lesson and have led the march. All 
India must learn the lesson — of sacrifice of money and of 
earnest j)er!^nal work. 

Agitate, to agitate means inform. Inform the 
Indian people what their rights are and why and how they 
should obtain them, and inform the Britisfi people of the 
eights of the Indian people and why they should grant them. 
If we do not speak, they say we are satisfied. If we Speak, 
we becoine agitators ! The Indian peo})le are pro])erly asked 
to act constitutionally while the government remains uncon- 
l^titutional and despotic. 

Next about the “ settled fact”. Every Bill defeated in 
Parliament is a settled fact”. Is it not ? And the next 
year ft make? its appearance again. The Education Act of 
•1902 was a settled fact. An Act of Parliament, was it not ? 
And now within a short time what a turmoil is it in ? And 
what an agitation and excitement has been going on. about 
it and is still in prospect. It may lead to a clash between 
the two Houses of Parliament. There is nothing as an eter- 
nal “ settlefl fact ”. Times change, circumstances are mis- 
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underRfcood or change, letter light and understanding, ornev 
forces come into play, and what is settled to-day may be- 
come obff^ete to-morrow. 

The organizations which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the Provinces, will 
serve many purposes at once — to inform the j^ople of their 
rights, as British citizens, to prepare them to claim th^se 
rights by petitions, and when the rights are obtained, as 
sooner or later they must he obtained, to exercise and enjoy 
them. 

“ Swadeshi ” is not a thing of to-day. It has existed 
in Bombay as far as I know for many years past. lama 
free-trader, I am a Member, and in tlie Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cobden Club for 20 years, and yet I say that 
Swadeshi” is a forced necessity for India in its unnatural 
economic muddle. As long as the economic condition re- 
mains unnatural and impoverishing, by the necessity of 
supplying every year some Rs. 20,00,00,000 for Hie salary, 
pensions, &c., of the children of a foreign country at the 
expense and impoverishment of the children of India, to talk 
of applying economic laws to the condition of Indians adding 
insult to injury. I have said so much alx)ut this over and 
over again that I would not say more about it here I refef 
to my book. I ask any Englislunan whether Englishmen 
would submit to this unnatural economic muddle of India 
for a single day in England, leave alone 150 years? No, never. 
No, Ladies and Gentlemen, England will never submit to iC 
It is, what I have already ([noted in Mr. Morley’s words, it is 
“ the meddling wrongly with economic things that is going to 
the very life, to the very heart, to the very •core of our 
national existence”. (Vide Appendix B.) 

Among the duties which I have said are incumbent 
upon the Indians, there is one which, though I men- 
tion last, is not the least. I mean a thorough political union 
among the Indian people of all creeds and classes. I make 
an appeal to all — call it mendicant, if you like— I am not 
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aslmmed of being a mendicant in any good cause and under 
necessity for any good cause. I ap})eal to the Indian people 
for this, because it is in their own hands only^ just as I 
appeal to the British people for things that are entirely in 
their hands. In ttiis appeal for a thorough union for 
political purposes among all thej)eople, I make a ])articular 
oje to my friends the Mahomedans. They are a manly 
people. They have been rulers Iwth in and out of India. 
They are rulers this day both in and out of India. They 
have the highest Jndian Prince ruling over the largest Native 
States, viz.y H. H. the Nizam. Among other Mahomedan 
Princes they have Juiiagad, Badhanpur, Bhopal and others. 

Notwithstanding their backward education they have the 
pride of having had in all India the first Indian Barrister in 
Mr. Budrudin Tyabji and first Solicitor in Mr. Kamrudin 
yyahji. two MahoniedMi brothers. What a large share of Bom- 
bay commerce is in the hands of Mahomedans is well-known. 
Their chief purpose and efforf. at jnesent must be to s])read 
education ahiong themselves. In this matter, among their 
best friends have been Sir Syed Ahmed and Justice Tyabji, in 
doing their utmost to promote education among them. 
Once they bring themselves in education in a line with 
theb Hindus they have nothing to fear. They have in 
them th« capacity, energy and intellect to hold their own 
and to get their due share in all the walks of life — of which 
^the State services are but a small part. State services are 
not everything. 

Whatever voice I can have, I wish Government would 
give every possible help to promote education among the 
Mahipjedans. Once self-governn»ent is attained, then will 
there be prosperity enough for all, but not till then. The 
thorough union, therefore, of all the people for their eman- 
cipation is an absolute necessity. 

All the people in their jiolitical position are in one 
boat. They must sink or swim together. Without this 
union all Aforts will be vain. There is the common saying — 
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but also the best eomiiion-sense — “ United we stand— divid- 
ed we fall”. 

Thert» is one other circiimstanee, 1 may mention here. 
If 1 arn ri^ht, I am under the im])ression that the bulk of the 
Bengali Mahomedans were Hindus by race and blood only a 
few generations ai»‘o. They have the tie of blood and kin- 
ship. Even now a ^reat mass of the Bengali Mahomed^^jis 
are not to be easily distini*nished from their Hindu brothers. 
In many places they join together in their so(*ial joys and 
sorrows. They cannot divest themselves from the natural 
affinity of common blood. Outlie Bombay side the Hindus 
and Mahomedans of Gujarat all speak the same lanp^uajTje, 
Gujarati, and are of the same stock, and all the Hindus and 
Mahomedans of Maharastra Annan — ail speak the same 
langiiai^e, Marathi, and are of the same stock -and so I think 
it is all over India, excepting in North India, where there are 
the de.scendants of the orijjinal Mahornedan invaders, but 
they are now also the people of India, 

•Sir Syed Ahmed was a nationalist to the bV*kbone. I 
will mention an incident that happened to myself with him. 
On his first visi/. to England, we hajijiened to meet ctoi^ether 
in the house of Sir (% Winj^field. lie and his friends were 
waiting, and 1 was shown into the same room. One of his 
friends recognising me introduced me to him. As soon as 
he heard my name he at once held me in a striUig embrace 
and expressed himself very much pleasinl. In various way!\ 
1 knew that his heart was in the welfare of all India as one 
nation. He was a large and liberal-minded patriot. When 
I read his life some time ago, I was inspired wit^i respect and 
admiration for him. As I cannot find my copy of lvs*^life I 
take the opportunity of repeating some of his utterances/ 
which 8ir Henry Cotton has given in India of 12th October 
last. 

Mahomedans and Hindus w^ere, he said, the two eyes of 
of India. Injure the one and you injuie the other. ^‘We 
should try to become one in heart and soul *and act in 
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unison ; if united, we can support each other ; if not the 
effect of one a^^ainst the other will tend to the destruction 
and downhill of both”. 

He appreciated when he found worth and freely express- 
ed it. He said : “I assure yon that the Bengalis are the 
only jieople in our country whom we can juoperly be proud 
of^ and it is only due to them that knowledge, liberty and 
patriotism have progressed in our country. 1 can truly say 
that they are really the head and (^rown of all the communi- 
ties of Hindustan. In the word ‘nation’ I include both Hindus 
and Mahomedans. bec-ause that is the only meaning which I 
can attach to it 

Such was the wise and patriotic counsel of that j^reat 
man, and our Mahomedan friends will. I ho])e, take it to 
heart. I repeat once more that our emancipation depends 
uj)on the thorouj>’h union of all the peo])le of India without 
flny obstruction. 

[ have often read about the (juestion of a constitution 
for the CoiJ^ress. I think the j^entlemen who raise this 
(piestion would be the [iroper persons to prepare one like a 
Bill in the House of (knnmons in all its details. The (’on- 
gress then can consider it and deal with it ds the majority 
•nia^ decide. 

f.,et every one of us do the best he can, do all in 
harmony* for the common object of self-oovernment. 

r^astly, the (juestion of social reforms and industrial 
progress - each of them needs its own earnest body of 
workers. Each requires for it sejiarate devoted attention. 
All the three great purposes — Political, Social and Industrial 
— mfist be S^t working side by side. Idie progress in each 
'will have its influence on the others. But as Mr. Morley 
truly and with deep insight says : — Political principles are, 
after all, the root of our national greatness, strength and 
hope”, and his other important utterance which T repeat with 
this one sums up the whole position of the Indian problem. 
He says The meddling wrongly with economic things, 
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that is goin^ to the very life, to the very heart, to the very 
core of our national existence 

This meddling wrongly with economic things is the 
whole evil from which India suffers — and the only remedy 
for it is — “Political principle's are, after all, the root of our 
national greatness, strength and hoj)e”. And these |)olitical 
principles are summed up in self-government. Self-gove*n- 
ment is the only and chief remedy. In self-government 
lies our hope, strength, and greatness. 

I recommend to your serious notice the treatment of 
British Indians in South Africa. 

I give a small Appendix B of some facts and figures 
which I need not read now. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have finished my task. 
I do not know what good fortune may be in store for me 
during the short period that may be left to me, and if I can 
leave a word of affection and devotion for my country and 
countrymen I say, be united, persevere, and achieve self- 
government so that the millions now perishing by poverty, 
famine and plagues, and the scores of millions that t^re starv- 
ing on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India may once 
more occu])y her proud ))osition of yore among the greatest 
and civilized nations of the world. 
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Here I confine inyaelf to some of the declarations as to the duty of 
Liberalism and the absolute necessity of self-government for progress 
and prosperity. 

DECLARATIONS OF THE 
RT. HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

^ There is one thing in which I will yield to none of them- -namely, 
in my devotion to the Liberal Party and my faithful adherence to Liberal 
principles. . . . We are memljers of the party of progress and action 

and movement, and not the party of mere resistance and delay. 

[The Reform Club, 6-2-1899]. 

The Liberal Party was described by its great Leader as a great in- 
strument of progress. It is a great instrument for progress, and the 
question is how are we best to use that great instrument? 

[Honne of Common, % I6‘2'1899], 


The views and opinions which T have set before you are those of a 
Liberal. They are the opinions which have been traditions in that Party* 
We seek the good of the people througli the people and by trusting the 
people. We wish to destroy privilege or monopoly whether of class or 
sector person when it is hurtful to the people. And whether in inter- 
nal constitution or in external policy, we hold that it is not poAver, nor 
glory, nor wealth that exalteth a nation, but righteousness, justice and 
freedom. It is for you to say whether you are with us or against us. 

I do l!bt confound territorial extent with strength, nor do I see that 
the glory or success of the Empire is increased by beating down our 

[Election Address, 21-9-1900]. 

The Btttish power cannot there and elsewhere rest securely unless 
it rests upon the willing consent of a sympathetic and contented people. 

^ [Oxford, 2-3-1901.] 


It is only by the consent of the governed that the British Nation 
can govern. [Plymouth, 19-11-1901]. 

What are i^ese principles and facts ? The virtues, the efficacy, the 
justice of self-government. That is one Liberal principle. The appre- 
^ciation and encouragement of National sentiment. That is another Lib- 
eral principle, The recognition of the popular will constitutionally ex- 
pressed through the people’s representatives. That is another Liberal 
principle. Tb.t may do for prinoiploe. 


We Liberals are accustomed to freedom of thought and action. 

Fr^om is &e breath of our life It posMsses in two of its 

most sacr^ dogmas, the only solution of the chief problems which 
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confront our country in Imperial Policy and in regard to our domestic 
needs .... It is the universal doctrine of government by assent - 
government with the consent of the governed .... Why there is but 
one cardinal condition again of Liberal principle- -that of direct popular 
control by those concerned. Now these are two of the beacons by which 
Liberal policy should be guided. 

Liberal Club, r)-3-l{)02]. 

The principles of the Party [Liberal]— not any new-fangled princi- 
ples, but the old ones which were as good to-day and as much required 
as they were two or throe hundred years ago— were the only principft'S 
which could lead to the happiness of the people and to the development 
of tlie power and prosperity of the community. 

[Skipton, 10-12-10(12]. 

If it can be shown that poverty, whether it lie m-iterial poverty, or 
poverty of physique and of energy, is associated with economic conditions, 
which though supported by the laws of the country are nevertheless con- 
trary to economic laws and to public policy, the State can intervene 
without fear of doing harm. 

[Newport, 30-11-1003]. 

What is the Liberal Policy ? . . . We stand for liberty. Our 
policy is the policy of freedom. It is the policy of freedom in all things 
that affect the life of the people, freedom of conscience .... frcedoiA 
from class ascendancy ... . 

[Noirn'ich, 26-10-1001.] 

John Bull had many weak points no doubt, but he had 8ne good point 
Above all others - that he liked that which was straightforward and open 
And candid, and honest and above-boaixl both in language and in action. 

f [National Liberal Club, 1.^-1005], 

Now I say if there is tftiy man who is a true .lohn Bull in respect of^ 
straightforwardness, etc., Sir Heni’y Campbell-Bannerman is one. , 

Our principles . . . and one of these principles, let me tell you, is 
that the interests of persons, classes and sections must yield to the gene- 
ral interests of the community. 

[Portamouth^ 16-11-1905]. 

Good government could never be a substitute for government by 
the people themselves. 

[Stirling, 23-11-1905]. 

Ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace, so much (for econpmy - 
twb cardinal Liberal principles. But here is another — self-government 
and popular control : and we believe in that principle, not only on 
grounds of justice and on the grounds of effective administration, but on 
this other ground— that it exercises a wholesome influence on the character 
of the people who enjoy the privilege. 

[Alhert Hall, 21-12-1905]. 

Sir, in all these subjects on which I have been touching, what it the 
aim to be kept in view, what is the star which we ought to ^jieep our eyes 
upon to see l^at we are moving in the right direction ? It is that we 
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Hhould promote the welfare and happiness and interests not of any parti- 
cular class or section of the coinnmnity but of the nation at large. That 
is the work of true patriotism, these are the foundations upon which a 
solid empire may be built. 

[Albert Hall, 15-12-1905]. 

The new Government had, he verily l>elieved, the public conscience, 
the public sense of right, the public love of equity. With these they 
would win. 

[Livei'pool, 9-1-1906]. 

The present Government would set themselves to apply the old 
Liberal principles to legislation and administration, the principles of 
freedom, of equal treatment of all sec^tions of the (joinmunity in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs. They will include the principle of self-government, 
the idea that people knew best about their own affairs and would give up' 
the old id(ui that tlu*re should be some superior people in the country who 
were to tell their neighbours what was good for them. 

[Sthiiag Ihtrghn ( Wros.v, 12-1-1{K)6]. 

The policy and spirit which would govern the action of the present 
government would be based on justi<?e and liberty, not on privilege and 
monopoly. 

15-M906]. 

And the third is the belief that in Ireland as in every other country 
. throughout the King’s dominions self-government is the best and safest 
' and henlthiost basis on which a community can rest. 

[Invernens^ 18-1-1906]. 

We, lovers of our country, lovers of our constitution, lovers of our 

public traditions and lovers of plain dealing I am proud and glad 

and relieved to see a revival of the old political spifit the spirit 

^vhich has made Liberalism a moral force, a force making for justice 
sustained by a belief in mankind, and anxious to better the condition of 

our common life It was a great uprising against a doctrine, a habit 

of thought and a practice in public life, a method of government abhor- 
rent to the conscience and heart of the nation. C ^ ^ 

[Natioval Liberal Club, 14-2-1906]. 

DECLARATIONS OF THE RT. HON. JOHN MORL’SY. 

Imperialism by all means, if it means mercy, if it means humanity, 
if it means justice, but if it means your own demoralization, if it means 
lowerfbc your own standard of civilization and humanity, then in the 
name of all you hold precious beware of it and resist it. 

> [Sydney, 25-5-1899]. 

When he [Mr. Gladstone] died Lord Salisbury said of him that he 
was a great Christian. Yes, and I would add that he was not a Christian 
for .nothing. I think he muat often haye used to himself the language of 
Wordsworth, “ Eacthis sick apd heaven is weary of the swollen . words 
that States and Kingdoms utter when they talk of truth and jpstipe”. Hp, 
at iXl events, *in face of all the demands of practical politics, did his best 
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to, bring those considerations of truth and justice into the minds and 

hearts of his countrymen But I do say that Mr. Gladstone, when he 

saw the nations going on a wrong path, saw iiigh in the heavens the flash 
of the uplifted sword and the gleam of the arm of the Avenging Angel 
[^MaacheMer - U-itveiling of Statue^ 10-10-11K>1]. 

It is this policy of passing measures for Ireland without reference to 
the Irish themselves that is responsible for most of the mischief and mis- 
government from which Ireland has so long suffered Prom observa- 

tion of Irish Government, from experience of Irish Government, fr^m 
responsibility of Irish Government, 1 say to you, gentlemen, face to face, 
it is a bad government, it is a government which no i^ation, no set of 
people can be expected to endure in peace, and it is a goSernment which 
we in our conscience ought to do our very best, when the time comes, 
when oppoHunity presents itself to put right as we have put so many 
other evils in our own system of government right. 

[Manchester, l2-3-l«()2]. 

With how much more force do these words apply to India ! 

We are going to have I suppose —well we may have a proposal to 
suspend the constitution of Cape (-olony. Just picture the scene in the 
House of Commons. The motion is made to protest against the suspen- 
sion of Parliamentary Institutions in the Cape ('olony. We then all 
get up, and we all make eloquent, passionate, argumentative speech^ 
in favour of the right of the Colonies to govern themselves. The 
next day Mr. Redmond makes a motion in favour of giving self- 
government in one shape or another to Ireland. Wc* then all pick 
out a new set of arguments. What was on Monday unanswerable on 
Tuesday becomes not worth mentioning. What was on Monday a sacred 
principle of 8 clf-g 9 vernment becomes on Tuesday mere mooashine and 
claptrap. That is a comedy in which I at least do not propose to take 
part. The Boers are to have self-government in order to make tlieii# 
loyal. The Irish are not to have it because they are disloyal. * . 

' [Edinburgh, 7-6-1902]. 

What a true picture of the way in which India is treated ! 

We are citizens, common citizens of a grand country ; we are the 
heirs of a noble tradition ; we believe that human progress can only be* 
won by human effort —and that effort, 1 hope, all of us in our different 
degrees, ages and situations will pursue with determination, with un- 
selfishness and with a resolute directness and simplicity that must in the 
end win a crowning victory. o « 

[National Liberal Federation Annual Meeting, 13-M901]. 

He was for liberty wherever they could get it. 

» » » » # 

He looked forward to a vigorous, progessive, pacific, rational poli- 
cy. The new Government, he hoped, would realise that courage in large 
politics was the true common sense, and be looked forward to' tha true 
progressive movement. 

# * # #•# 
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[jast B«8Bion the whole Liberal Party in the Houee of Commons 
voted in favour of Mr. Redmond’s Amendment, which stated that the 
present system of government in Ireland was in opposition to the will 
of the Irish People, and gave them no voice in the management of their 
affairs, was extravagantly costly and did not enjoy the confidence of 
any section of the population, was productive of universal discontent 
and unrest, and had been proved to be incapable of satisfactorily pro- 
moting the material ajid inti^l1e({taal progress of the people. 

^Surely then it was incre<lible that a* Party which supported 'an 
indictment so damning should have no policy for dealing with spiCh a 
state of affairs 

He would recall the fact that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman^ 
the Leader of the Liberal Party, who had stuck to his guns, a|nd had saved 
liis party, said, speaking on that very amendment. j 

What was the principle at the root of the policy? It was the right 
of the Irish people to the inanageinciit of their owh domlestic affairs. 
The successive plans by which Ibis was to be given to them failed to 
satisfy the country ; but the principle of self-government, tfie principle 
of an elective element that shall be the governing cleme)|it in Irish 
affairs still i*emains. I 

[Forfar, 20-^10-1905]. 

But whatever the schemes and wisdom of a statesman' might be, 
he should know that all the glittering adventures of imperial pride 
were vain and ^mpty, were delusive and guilty, if he did not Inconstant- 
ly have l)efore him the aim of mitigating the lot of the great masses of 
men, women and children who were always very near hunger and naked- 
ness. 

[Walthamshhv, 20-Il-(l905]. 

J)E(’LARATIONS OF THE RT. HON. 11. H. ASQUITH. 

The Liberal Party is as it always has been — the standing eiitemy of 

un justified privileges and of unequal laws The spirit of Liberalism 

is a strong and a vital factor -is as sti’ong and as vital as iteverlwas — 
i# moulding the conceptions and the idoMs of the British people! 

[Kilmniniock, 5-10-18^7]. 

No one in this country —no British Liberal ut any rateJ-can 
contemplate witj satisfaction a system under which numbers oflour 
own countrymen are denied some of those civil and political rights 
Which we are accustomed to regard as the necessary equipment df a 
civilized social community. 

[Leven, 2-9-1899], 

We call ourselves Liberals. We are proud of the name. We^ 
are prepared to maintain our title to it gainst all comers 
But how do we stand ? What has been in days gone by the essen^ 
of the Liberal i^recid and the spirit of Liberal work P I think I may 
aay, and you wiU agree with me, that for the first sixty or seventy years 

3 
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of the present century, the chief mission of Liberalism was the mission 
of emancipation. It waged war with religious disabilities that offended 
the conscience and blocked the road to talent more im- 

portant than either it was the Liberalism of that time which laid the 
foundations of Democratic Government, in a Society which had never 

been swept and levelled by the tornado of revolution If we 

look beyond these shores to the Greater Britain of which we have 
t^ff'-Secome Trustees, I think we sec there again equally clear ground for 
boiot^e application of old principLs to now problems. We are proi^d of 
th^P*. British Empire. There is no distinction on that point between one 
party^ ' in the State and the other. But empire is a blessing or a curse 
accordhcKiig to the spirit in which its responsibilities arc approached and 
handled 

[tuing to what I believe to be the liberal conception of Empire, 
^ ihing vastly greater and higher than this. There are— I 
n speaking your sense as well as my own — in the judgment 
ot'ftls two testo of a standing or falling empire. We ask, in 
ace, does it in all its parts make the standard not merely 
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of materi^ Ij life, but of all that goes to enrich civilization and humanity 
higher any | more deeply founded, more securely safeguarded. We ask 
next, doe^c unity arise not from the compulsory acquisition of subject 
races, from the conscious and willing co-operation of living j^nd 

aelf-deterPi^nining members ? Does it rest not upon the predominance, 
artificial / ^ and superficial, of race or class, but upon the loyal affection 
of free c[ omnrunities built upon the basis of equal rights? 

^ [Edinburgh, KkMOOOJ. 

1 P; }ause here a little. We Indians also had tlie good fortune in 
sharing in the glorious work of the Liberal statesman of tlm thirties of 
the la« tcentui*3^ We also bad our emancipation by the Act or 1833 . What 
a gloriftjus and truly noble and liberal work was that at that time ! ^ I 
have Wlready touched upon that subject. Had that Act been Ijonour- 
%yally and sinceypely carried out, what a glorious empire would by 
ime the British Empii'e have become, and how truly and nobly 
the two tests laid down above have been fulfilled ! The present 
revival of Liberalism, with its irresistible power, is just the 
^*tune moment to accomplish, by a bold effort, the redemption *bf 
at failure of duty, conscience, humanity and honour. 

>rty and justice, the touchstone of policy of the Empire and its 
Tngl arrangements. . . . . In those methods lay the only hope 
the future honour of our Empire. r 

[ Oxford4» 24 - 2 - 4 ] . 

Liberty was the best antidote or medicine for discontent an^ 

[Tayport, 14 - 9 - 1900 ]. 


■I ijiDeix} 

d^loyalty:; 


i It is the work of statesmanship in this [country to make the Em- 
pire worth living in, as well as worth dying for. In the long run 
every society is Judged and eveiy society stinrives according to the ma- 
terial and moral minimum which it prescribes to its menibers. 

[Bota CeeU, 19^7-1901]. 
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You should aim from the very [banning at such a progressive 
development in self-government as will in time ripen into the full auto> 
nomy of Australia or Canada. That policy ought to commend itself not 
only to the Liberal Party but to the whole country. 

[Hanley, 14-1-1902]. 

The great experience of Canada, where, by the granting of free in- 
stitutions, races which seventy years ago* were flying at one another’s 
throats were now sitting down side by side in harmony and contentment. 
Th§t will be the case in India. 

[St. Leonards, 14-3-1902]. 

Mr. Asquitli proceeded to set forth the Lil>eral ideal. This, he 
said, implied self-government and self-development in fiscal as in all 
other matters. An excellent example was to be found in the history of 
Canada, where internal dissensions and external revolt against the Empire 
had been quelled by self-government. So that the French and British 
portions of the population had worked out an ideal for themselves re- 
sulting in prosperity. 

[MorUy, 2-21-1906]. 

If they gave the new Liberal Government a strong, strenuous, in- 
dependent working majority, they would And many directions, in which 
fi|p*ear8 had to be made up, reactionary steps retraced, and lost ground 
recovered, they would do what they could both to set right the past and 
to give the country a new and vigorous start for the future. 

[5f. Mrnmns, 13-1-1906]. 

In all this there was a lesson which ought to be taken to heart, 
namely, that in English polities it was the straightforward, the direct, 
the plain folicy which in the long run paid. * 

[Hmley, 18-1-1906], 

This country, by carrying out the great Liberal principle of con- 
fidence in the people and allowing them to manage their own affairs, 
would have our imperial unity on the broadest, soundest and most stable 
foundation. It was in this spirit that the new Government hoped to 
attack other problems of legislation and administration which lay before 
them. 

[East Fife, 20-1-1906]. 

I conclude these declarations by two more of one who, though dead,' 
is still living in our hearts and minds, and whom Mr. Morley himself 
has gifen his immortality in this world. , 

Mr. bladstone says It has been providentially allotted to this 
favoured isle, that it should show to all the world how freedom and 
authority, in their due and wise developments, not only may co-exist, 
in the same body, but may, instead of impairing, sustain and strengthen 
one another. I am deeply convinced that among us all systems, whether 
religious or political, which rest on a principle of absolutism, must of 
necessity be not ind^ tyrannical, but feeble and ineffective systems, 
and that metiodioally to enlist the members of a .’commuuity, with due 
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regard to their several capacitiee in the performance of public duties, 
is the way to make that community powerful and healthful, to give a 
firm seat to its rulers, and to engender a warm and intelligent devo- 
tion to those beneath their sway. 

[Daily News, 5-5-UK)r)]. 

The following is one of Mr. Gladstone’s latest utterances on the occa- 
sion of one of the greatest acliievements of his life— Home Rule for Ire- 
land ? He said 

It is the pradominance o^ that moral force for which I heartily pray 
in the deliberations of this House and the conduct of our Avhole Public 
Policy. . . . There can be no more nieluncholy, and in the last result 
no more degi’ading spectacle upon earth than the spectacle of oppression 
or of wrong in whatever form infliett^d by the deliberate act of a nation 
upon anotlier nation 

But on the other hand there can be no nobler spectacle than that which 
we think is now dawning upon us, the spectacle of a nation deliberately 
set on tlie removal of injustice, deHl)erately determined to break~not 
through terror aAd not in haste but under the sole influence of duty and 
honour - determined to break with whatever remains still existing of an 
evil tradition, and determined in that way at once to pay a debt of justice 
and to consult by a bold, wise and good act its own interest and its oy^n 
honour. 

DECLARATIONS OF THE RIGHT HON. R. B. HALDANE. 

It was their duty to try to govern the Irish people iil a sense which 
was more akin to their ideas and less entirely subordinate to oui* own 
they recognised it was a duty binding upon them by every obli- 
gation of honour pnd policy that they should strive to bring t]ie adminis- 
tration of Ireland in harmony witli the minds of her people and should 
endeavour by every means to convert the people of this country to a juste.* 
view of their obligations to that unhappy land and to a fuller recognition 
of their title to administer those things that were their own. 

[North Bemrick, 23-1-1906]. 

Now these sentiments and principles apply with manifold force to 
India to whom the British people are bound to give self-government, noi 
only by rights of birth as British citizens, but also by a duty binding 
upon them [the British people] by every obligation of honour and policy” 
by the most solemn pledges given several times before God and the world. 

At Darleton on 24-1-1906 be said « • 

The breath to the nostrils of the Imperial Organisation waspi 
FREEDOM. 

I make no comments on these declarations, as being tlie statesmen’s 
own nobody can more realise their full scope, significance and application 
to India than themselves. 

All these declarations apply with manifold force to India under thd 
peculiar circumstances of a foreign draining domination under which she 
u suffering— a circumstance which in its very nature cannot but be evil. 
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Mr. Brodrick, in hiH Budget Speech of June 1905, said that the 
[exports from th(' United Kingdom to India which last year had grown 
to i>IO,OOi),(KXl, equalled the whole of the exports from the United King- 
dom to Australia, to (Canada and to Cape Celony combined. This state- 
ment is misleading. The truth is this. 

The true test of comparison of the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce to the four countries is what each received per head of population. 
Australia’s population [1903] was 3,931,274. The exports to Australia in 
UKH were £17,336,470, giving 888. 2d. per head. Canada’s population 
[1903] was 5,75.3,039. The exports to Canada in 1904 were £10,624,221, 
giving nearly .37 per head. Cape of (tood Hope’s population [li)04] was 
12,409,804. The exports to the Cape of Good Hope in 1904 were 
£12,048,778, giving OX) per head. 

FINANCE. 

From the financial point of view the employment of Indians under 
self-government will naturally be on a lower scale of pay than the in- 
Jhrdinate scale th|.t exists at present for Europeans. Besides, as in the 
United Kingdom, all that is raised by taxation will go back to the peo- 
ple the taxpayers — by a hundred different channels.- 

IThe pegple of the United Kingdom pay at presqpt for revenue 
labout 67 shillings per head per annum, while poor India under the 
|)ii)sent exhausting drain can pay hardly 6 shillings 6 pence per head, 
pnd that with much suffering. 

The Colonies, within the short time of their development by self- 
government, are receiving British and Irish goods in spite of their 
protection against British goods, — Canada 37 per head ; Australia 88*12 
per head and the Cape 100 per head ; India takes the very small 
amount of 2-18 per head after 150 years of British Rule and adminis- 
tration with free trade and with entire British control ! 

What an extraordinary loss this is to the industries, riches and 
trade of* the United Kingdom. Had India been dealt with righteously 
with self-gavernment like that of the Colonies, and had she been able 
receive British goods, even 20 per head [let alone 37, 88 and 100], the 
United Kingdom would have exported to India in 1904 not the poor 
£40,000,000 but times £40,000,000, /.r., £300,000,060, as much as the 
United Kingdom had iA 1904 exported to the whole world, which was 
£.300,711,040. What a grand thing it would have been for the wealth 
and industries and trade of the United Kingdom ! This grand result 
would have hapgened if India had self-government ; and will happen 
when India will be a self-governing country. 
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Now lei US see what India has received of British and Irish goods. 
India’s population [estimate for 1903] was nearly 300, 000, (XX). The ex- 
ports to India were the small amount of £40,641,277, giving a poor 2-8 per 
head. It must be remembered that those exports to India include what 
is received by land through India by the countries beyond the borders. 
Allowing also for what is received in India for the consumption of Euro- 
peans and the small portion of well-to-do Indians, the British and Irish 
produce would hardly be 2 per head per annum as received by the great 
mass of the people, who, as Lord Lawrence said, ^Mived on scanty 
subsistence”. Perhaps millions never see a British article. 

Now with prosperity by self-government, if the people of India would 
be able to pay only 20 shillings even per head [let alone 67 which the 
people, of the Uniti^ Kingdom pay], what a growing revenue that of 
British India would be, viz., £240,000,000 instead of the present poor 
£78,000,0(K) exacted from a poverty-st^cken people. What a market 
would the 300,000,000 of all India’s prosperous people be for the 
United Kingdom with free trade between England and India ? India 
with such a revenue would be able to supply all her needs in abun- 
dance. 
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BENARES AND CALCUTTA. 

Brother Delegates and Countrymen, — As Chaiiman 
of tlie Reception Committee, it is iii)^ privilege to welcome 
you to Calcutta, a city which in many ways presents a strong 
contrast to Benares, where you assembled last year ; — that 
‘sweet city of dreafuing spires’ plunged in thought and 
passionately yearning for a higher and truer life than can be 
found in the things of this world, its pomps, its vanities, and 
its cares. 'Fhe city of Job Charnock is not, I admit, classic 
ground. It does not dmw our pulses as Benares does; — so 
ricli in historic associations and so lovely even in her deso- 
mtion. And yet Calcutta is by no means an unfit place for 
the meeting of the National Congress ; for the life and mo- 
tion and the* many-sided activity, the signs of which are all 
around you, are typical of the new order that has been called 
into existence by the play and interaction of Eastern and 
Western* ideals which, without killing our * deep spiritual 
4ife, — that precious heritage of every child of the East 
— ^liave inspired us with a sense of social duty incom- 
patible with a life of cloistered seclusion and pale asceticism. 
And it is this sense of social duty that has brought together 
■from all parts of India, no longer a mere geographical expres- 
sion, a band of self-denying men representing the intelli- 
gence,- the culture and the public spirit of the motherland, 
fired* with the noblest and pufest piypdses, resolved to do 
► their (futy to their country and confident in her destiny. 
They know that for good or for ill they stand face to face with 
a new world and aiust adapt themselves to the environment. 
They know that Jfche problems which now meet them cannot be 

* Weloome Address to the Delegates of the Twenty-second Indian 
National Coll|;fes8, Calcutta, 1906. 
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solved by piety and philosopl)y alone, and that under the new 
conditions which have arisen, political and social action is 
essential to our progress as citizens of the British Empire. 
Calcutta, therefore, is, I repeat, not an unfit place for the 
discussion of the new ])rohlerns which have arisen. Indeed, in 
some ways this city, with its ceaseless roar and whirl, is a fitter 
place than Benares, whose true strength lies not in action but 
in tlmught. 

CONSISTENT WITH LOYALTY. 

The Committee of which I have the honour to be 
the Chairman consists of representatives of all sections of 
the community, including several Mahomedan gentlemen 
of light and leading, who, like the late Mr. Tayabjee, the 
foremost man among his community in our generation, 
whose loss is still fresh upon us, believe that their duty 
to their country is not inconsistent with loyalty to Eng- 
land, I mean true loyalty— the loyalty of the dial to the 
sun, and not that i)rotected loyalty in plush, which* pro- 
claims itself from the housetops and whenever* any person 
in authority speaks is ready to shout, “ It is the voice of 
a God and not ^ of a man’’. With the exception ^)f some 
Nawabs and Khan Bahadurs in the P>stern ])rovince, who 
are now weeping like the j)oor (^iieen of Carthage for, Sir 
Joseph Fuller, you will find on the Reception Committee 
almost all the most prominent men of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. Maharajahs and Rajaiis, representatives of ancient 
houses, elected members of liegislative Councils, of Muni- 
cipalities and I/K.*al and District Boards, professors and 
schoolmasters, merchants and traders, doctors, journalists 
and lawyers, are all t# be found on its rolls. *' 

TWO MI8SINO Fl^tUBES. 

But you will miss two names which have been as- 
sociated with the Congress from the very beginiung. 
Woomesh Chander Bannerjee and Anund Mohan Bose have 
been recently lost to us, and we are yet in the fulihess of our 
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grief. They fought side by side in the service of their country* 
to which they had dedicated their lives, and in death were not 
divided. Woomesh Chander Bannerjee stood by the c>radle of 
the National Congress and nurtured and fostered it with 
parental solicitude and affection. That Congress, which maybe 
I said in no small measure to owe its very existence to him, comes 
of age to-day ; but our beloved leader, so wise and valiant, is not 
wilh ns to partake in our rejoicings. His ashes rest in a foreign 
land, but a nation’s sorrow followed him across the seas to his 
last resting place in England, the country which, next to his 
own, he loved best. In the death of Anund Mohan Bose, every 
one felt as if he had lost a |>eraonal friend; for he was of an 
eminently winning disposition, distinguished not less by his 
amiability than by the purity of his life. To deep spiritual 
fervour, he joinKl a lofty ]»atriotisrn, working ^ as ever in the 
great Task Masters’ eye’. Indeed, in Anund Mohan 
Bose patriotism grew to the height of a religion. 
And it was this happy union of the religious and 
civic elements in the character that sustained him when, 
with his life fast ebbing away and with the valley of the 
shadow of death almost in sight, he poured out his soul in 
that memorable swan song of the 16th of October, 1905, 
when a whole people plunged in gloom assembled together 
in solemn jirotest against the ruthless dismemberment of 
their country. “If,” says Cicero, “to his country a man gives 
all, he becomes entitled to what all money cannot buy, — the 
eternal love of his fellow-men”. This is the exceeding great 
reward of every true patriot, and no one can question Anund 
Mohan’s title to it. His death stirred Calcutta to its depths ; 
and in thai vast throng, which followed the bier in long and 
solemn procession, every eye was wet with tears, every face was 
clouded with the shadow of a deep sorrow. 

'YET THEY AHE WITH US. 

Our friends have been taken away from us before their 
work was done. But if the soldier who dies in a forlorn hope 
has not lived in vain, depend upon it, the lives of Woomesb 
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Chander Bannerjee and Anund Mohan Bose cannot have been 
wasted as autumn leaves. True, their seats on the platform 
are vacant, true they can no longer guide our counsels or 
plead the cause of their country or defend it by tongue and by 
pen through good rejiort and through evil report. But they 
have left behind them a leasoii which shall not die and an ex- 
ample for all time to inspire and encourage their countrymen 
— an example which ought to sustain and comfort us, when, 
as now, we are compassed round by dangers and by dark- 
ness, Is it an idle fancy, or do I really see our departed friends 
revisiting the scenes of their earthly labours and watching 
over our delilierations ? Yes, they are with us to-day,! — our 
guardian angels and patron saints whom we may reverence 
and even worship without offence, for such homage and wor- 
ship, it is no paradox to say, are an eiinoblingandnot a degrad- 
ing superstition. 

LAND OF MANY SOHKOWS. 

Brother Delegates, T s|)oke just now of dangers and of 
darkness, and the tale of our afflictions is a long on^*. We have 
been tried by desolating floods and by famine in the very heart 
of the granary of the province, a famine in which numbers 
have died of fmnger and slow starvation. Prosj)erity ^budgets 
could not keep them alive nor blue books on the material and* 
moral progress of India nourish them. They died, men, 
women and children, without a murmur on their pale lips, and 
their bones are now whitening the plains of East Bengal 
together, I believe, with copies of Lord I^ytton’s Famine® 
Commission Report. But even the.sf visitations fwde before 
the political perils by which we are threatened. For we are 
truly fallen on evil days and on evil tongues ; amd Bengal at 
the present moment is a land of many sorrows, in which we« 
have been sustained and consoled only by the sympathy of our 
countrymen. 

VICTIM TO ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY. 

Our trials commenced with the partition of Bengal, that 
ill-starred measure of that most brilliant Viceroy Irho had no- 
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thing but gibes and sneers for our aspirations and })rayers 
and who found India comparatively contented and left it fer- 
inenting with unrest. The notification of the 1 6th of October 
1905 was the parting gift of I^rd Curzon to Bengal, a pro- 
vince for which he always dissembled his love. Now, I do not 
mean toimjmte unworthy motives to the author of the dismem- 
birmeht of onr province, but he must he a bold man who 
should say that the* separation of East Bengal is not likely to 
interfere with the collective jx)wer of the Bengalees or the 
growth of our national spirit. He must also be a bold man 
who should say that it is not a inenace to the ascendancy of 
Calcutta, the centre of political apd intellectual activity in this 
jiart of the country He must again he a bold man who should 
say that the Mahopiedan population in the new province may 
not be used as tools hy artful and unscrupulous persons to keep 
in check the growing strength of the ^ucated community ; 
Tor religious animosities may he easily kindled among an illi- 
terate people, though not so easily subdued. A division on the 
basis of terrffcory and population was tried, as we all know, by the 
French Revolutionary Government with the best of intentions, 
but witlj the most fatal results to the people. They reduced 
men to loose counters merely for the sake of simple telling and 
“nol^to figures whose power is to arise from their place on the 
table. In the spirit of the geometrical distribution and arith- 
metical arrangement, these pretended citizens, says Burke, 
^treated France exactly like a conquered country. Acting as 
conquerors, they imitated the |X)licy of the harshest of that 
harsh race who conteihn a suMued people and insult their 
feelings. The policy of such barlwrians has ever been, as much 
as irf ^em l8y, todestroy all vestiges of the ancient country in 
polityVin laws, and in manners, and' to lay low everything 
which had lifted its head above the level, or which could serve 
to combine or rally, in their distress, the disbanded people 
binder the standard of old opinion. In a word, they destroyed 
the bonds of their union, under colour of providing for adminis- 
trative effi^teney. These sentiments may be foolishness to a 
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bureaucracy, ‘mere tailors of business who cut the clothes but do 
notfind the body’, and who think that administrative efficiency 
can only be secured by the ‘augmentation of ofRcial business, 
official power and official members*. But such is not the 
opinion of the author of the most appreciative life of Burke in 
our day. 

TREATED AS HEREDITARY BONIXSMEN. c 

I do not, however, wish todetain you with the case against 
the partition of Bengal ; for nobody, except possibly G.C.I.E.’s, 
would now care to defend it. But many of you are ])rob- 
ably not aware that the public had no opportunity whatever of 
discussing the scheme which was finally settled, and which fell 
in our midst like a. bolt from the empyrean heights of Simla. 
Now, we may be, as ou>r friends take care to remind us with 
perhaps needless iteration, hereditary bondsmen with whom 
the warlike races in India should have no fellowship ; but I^ 
must confess, though our friends may not believe it, that we do 
not like to be treated as so many black beetles even by a 
brilliant Viceroy. But I am jierhaps too hard upon 
liord (kirzon, who probably meant only to surprise us 
with this touchipg proof of his interest in our welfaiie. Ilis 
Tx)rdship, as we all know, had a horror of playing to the gallery 
and loved to do good by stealth, and I have no douht blushed 
when he found its name in Printing House S(jiiare. But even 
his best friends now admit that it was a great pity his liOrdship 
did not rest on his laurels when he had solved his twelve 
problems — a highly suggestive number ; but I dare say this 
was a mere coincidence. 

REDUCED TO TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 

We have been told on high authority that tiTe [m^tition 
of Bengal is a settled fact, but Mr. Morley keeps an oi)en 
mind, and we refuse to believe that the last word has been said 
or that the subject will never be re-o|iened. In the meantime, 
we cannot allow the question to sleep. Unfinished questions, 
it has been well said, have no pity for the repose of nations. 
We have been parted from those who are bound to *U8 by the • 
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ties of blood, of race, of language and of country, and bound, too, 
by the ties of common aspirations ; and the wound which has 
been thus inflicted on us refuses to heal. The sentiments of 
the people have been trampled under foot by an autocratic 
Viceroy ; and we owe it not only to ourselves but also to you, 
our (fountryinen, to give public expression to our feelings. 

behind this (leliberate outrage uj)on public sentiment and 
closely connected with it, there is a very much larger issue 
affecting the good government of the country. That issue is 
nothing more, nothing less than this. Is India to be governed 
autocratically without any regard to the sentiments and opi- 
nions of the ])eople, who must be made to know their proper 
place as an inferior subject race, or on those enlightened prin- 
ciples which are professed by our rulers ? Tlie question of 
|[)firtition looked at from this point of view involves a trial of 
strength between the people and the bureaucracy, and in that 
trial, 1 atu sure, we shall have not merely the good wishes but 
also the active support and sym[>athy of all our countrymen ; 
and never, never were wt* in greater need of that support and 
sympathy than at the present moment. 

. APPEAL TO MR. MOKLEY. t 

Mr. Morley has told us that if new facts are jilaced be- 
Vomhim he will reconsider his decision. Do not the nume- 
rous anti-partition meetings, over 250 in number, which 
wore held in Bengal on the 16th of October last, 
in which nearly a million of |)eoj)le, Hindus and Maho- 
*medans, took part, show that the ferment created by the 
measure is not dying out, and are they not facts which 
speak for themselves ? These demonstrations were not, 
they c^uld not have Iieen, the work of pestilent agitators, 
'or of the intellectuals, whatever G-.t^I.E’s may affect 
to believe. Many of these meetings were presided over by 
Mahornedan gentlemen of rank and influence, and the 
great gathering in the Federation Ground in Calcutta had for 
its Chairman ray learned and accomplished friend, Moulvi 
Mahoraad ^usuf, Khan Bahadur, the President of the Maho- 
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medaii Central Association. When there is such a deep-root- 
ed and widespread sentiment, although it may not be based on 
reason, only two courses are possible, coercion or concession. 
There is no middle course, no haltiug place, and who can deny 
that the [jath of concession is also the path of true 
wisdom and true statemanship. The religious animosities 
again which have been sedulously fostered in East Bengal 
since the jmrtition, when the Mahomedans came to 
appreciate the benevolent intentions of Sir Joseph P'uller, 
are among the bitter first fruits of that measure, to which also 
it is impossible for Mr. Morley to shut his eyes or close his 
heart. I am not a statesman, or I should have been a K.C.IS.I. 
by this time, writing anonymously to the English Press; but I 
can easily foresee how the agitation will gain in volume and 
strength when the people of East Bengal find themselves living 
under a different administration and a different system of laws, 
enforced, too, by men who would gladly exchange places with 
more fortunate brethren in the older province. Is, then, the 
partition of Bengal a settled fact? By all the hopes within 
us, we say ‘ no.’ And this is our settled conviction. 

SYMVATHY, THK KEYNOTE OF HLS POLICY.* 

We know the difficulties by which Mr. Morley is sur- 
rounded, but we know also that synimthy is the keynote Qf hiil 
. policy ; and the statesman who {»acine3TfeTand may be safely 
SustS yet to i)a6ify Bengal by placing the Bengali-speaking 
districts under one and the same administration. In Mr. 
Morley, the philosopher and statesman, the scholar and his- 
torian, we have a politician who knows the seasons when to 
take occasion by the hand and who will, I am confident, by 
timely coUcessions, unite in closer bonds EnglancPand her great 
dependency in the East. Some of my countrymen, 1 know,^ 
think that in relation to Indian affairs the Liberal is almost as 
illiberal as the Tory, and they, may possibly be right. Butjnif 

Morley it cannot _l^ oer^njx_ga id that be has giv en to 
firfcy or claiTjEa LiiaB 

tiundriecTbuteaucrat is only a bureaucrat and notfthe very in- 
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carnation of wisdom. Nor does he believe in the infallibility 
of the man on the spot; for his is not one of those minds which 
are fed by mere phrases. 

THE BARISAL TRAUEDY. 

The partition of Bengal was followed by Russian methods 
of government with this difference : the officials who devised 
tffem were Englishman, while the Russian official is at least 
the countryman of those Whom he governs or misgoverns. The 
singing of national songs and even the cry of Bande Mataro^m 
were forbidden under severe j)enalties. This ordinance was 
fittingly succeeded by the prosecution of school -boys, the quar- 
tering of military and punitive jx)lice, the prohibition and 
forcible dispersion of public meetings, and these high-banded 
proceedings attained llieircrown and completion in the tragedy 
at Barisal, when the Provincial Conference was dispersed by 
Ihe Police, who wantonly broke the j^ace in order, I imagine, to 
keep the peace. Now, though we are athorouglily loyal people, 
and our loyalty is not to be easily shaken, because it isfounded 
on a more solid basis than mere sentiment, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we should be less than men if 've could for- 
get the fragedy of that day, the memory of which will always 
•fill us with shame and humiliation. And this leads me to re- 
mark that it was not cowardice, whatever Mr. Macl^eod may 
think, that prevented our young men from retaliating. It 
was their respect for law and order — their loyalty to their much 
•reviled leaders that kept them in check. 

A CAMPAKiN OF SLANDER. 

All thi^ has now happily been put an end to. But 
as sooniBs the cloud began to lift, those Anglo-Indians, who are 
obliged to live in this land of regrets merely from a high sense 
of duty, were seized with the fear that their monopoly of phi- 
lanthropic work might be interrupted, and immediately com- 
menced a campaign of slander and misrepresentation, which, 
in virulenc^and mendacity, has never been equalled. I.C.S»s in 
masks and editors of Anglo-Indian newspapers forthwith be- 
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gan to warn the English }>eoi)le that we were thoroughly disloy- 
al ; ferretting out sedition with an ingenuity which would 
have done no discredit to the professors of Laputa. Cato tells 
us that the Roman augurs could not look in one another’s face 
without a smile, and I have a shrewd suspicion that the editors 
and their masked correspondents who joined in this hunt 
must have exchanged sigrificant glances “ across the walriRts 
and the wine”. ( )ne Calcutta paper discovered Golden Bengal, 
and tojd its startled readers that our piovince was honeycomb- 
ed with secret societies. It seems, liowever, that with the 
retirement of that vetloubtable knight, Sir Joseph Fuller, 
things took a more serious turn ; for we then flung all secrecy 
aside and openly anointed and crowned Baboo Surendra Nath 
Bannerjee, whom I suppose I must no longer call my friend 
but my liege lord, as our king. A floral (Town, it was said, 
might be a harmless thing, but there must have been seditiop 
in the folds pf the umbrella, and this silly story appropriately 
invented in the silly season, which heightened our gaiety in 
Calcutta, seems actually to have frightened hysterical old 
women in England, including some retired Anglo-Indians 
whose nerves, I fear, have been shattered by an imicioderate 
use of the taxed salt of India. Where so many distinguished^ 
themselves, it might he invidious to mention the name ofrany 
particular indiviciual ; but I cannot ludp thinking that our 
special acknowledgments are due to Dr. Grierson, the great 
oriental scholar. Reputations, like fortunes, are very easily, ^ 
made by foreigners in India, who, with that charity which 
thinketh no evil, hastened to inform the English press that 
Bands Mataram is an invocation to Kali, the goddess of 
destruction — ^a goddess, by the way, whose altar will T\ever be 
deserted as long as the pseudo-imperialism of our day, which'* 
means nothing more or nothing less than the culture of 
blood-thirst, lasts among the sons of men. 

TRUE AND FALSE SWADESHI. 

The Swadeshi movement seems also to have^iven great 
offence to a certain section of the Anglo-Indian community. 
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They have, they say, every sympathy with true Swadeslii, but 
none with the pseudo-Swadeshisra of Bengal. Now I confess 
that, though a lawyer of some standing, not, perhaps, altogether 
jnapt to find distinctions without any difference, I have nevet 
been able to discover the line which separates true from false 
l^wadeshi j though we all know the difference between true 
an^ false sympathy. It seems that if you call the movement 
a boycott of foreign goods, you are a traitor to England. But 
competition with Manchester is not yet treason in the Indian 
Statute Book. It is true the movement received an impetus 
from the Partition of Bengal, when we wanted to draw the 
attention of England to what we regarded as nothing less 
than vivisection, the crowning :ict in a reactionary policy 
steadily pursued for nearly seven years. But what reasonable 
man can doubt that the real strength of the Swadeshi move- 
ment is to be found in our natural desire to nurse our own 
iilHustries which the (rovernment of India with their free 
trade principles are unable to protect by building up a tariff 
wall ? Merft boycotting, we know, will not bring happiness 
or wealth to us, or save our hungry masses from what Mr. 
Bryan calls the peace of the grave. This can only he done by 
improving the economical condition of the country so rich 
ifi resources of all kinds, by the creation and diffusion of 
dome*stic industries and by the investment of local capital in 
industrial arts in which India was pre-eminent at one time, 
|but which have now almost all been killed by Western com- 
lihtition. 

THE CRADLE OF NEW INDIA. 

The Swadeshi movement is only a prelude to our deter- 
mination to eftter into the great brotherhood of the trading 
ftations of the West, without, if possible, the eternal struggle 
between capital and labour, into which Japan has already 
been admitted. And if you want to know what progiiess we 
have niade, come with me to the exhibition on the other 
side of the street, which I hope you have not boycotted, 
Etnd I will stibw you what this movement, the implication of 
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which with politics is a mere accident in Bengal from which 
many of us would gladly dissociate it, has already done for us. 
A visit to it, I am sure, will fill the heart of every one of you 
with hope and gladness ; for in Swadeshism you see the cra- 
dle of a new India. To speak of such a movement as disloyj 
al is a lie and calumny. We love England with all hei 
faults, but we love India more. If this is disloyalty we are, 
I am proud to say, disloyal. But is there a single English- 
man who really thinks in his heart that the material pro- 
gress of the country will loosen the ties which bind us to Eng- 
land ? On the contrary, would it not, by relieving the eco- 
nomical drain on India, bind the two countries closer to- 
gether ? 

A MOTIVE POWER. 

Swadeshism, I need not remind you, is not a new cult. 
It counted among its votaries almost all thoughtful men long 
before the division of Bengal, and found expression in the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Exhibit ion held underthe auspices of 
the National Congress in Calcutta in 1901. Itdoesr not, I repeat, 
mean hostility to any anything and everything that is British, 
but merely th^- awakening of an industrial life. Tlj<e Swade- 
shi movement has been the principal motive jwwer in the in- 
dustrial development of the country, and I would remind Jbos^ 
who say that Bengal can only talk, that in the course of the 
present year mdre than ten lakhs of rupees have been given 
by Bengalees for tlie encouragement of technical education. 
Our young men are now taking in large numbers to indus- 
trial pursuits, and are (pialifying themselves for their differ- 
ent callings in the national institutions which have been 
recently opened in Calcutta ; but the most pro/bising feature 
in the movement is that it has brought the masses* and the 
educated classes together, as it promises to the artisan and 
labouijer some mitigation of the chronic poverty in which 
they are now steeped. And here I must interrupt myself 
for a moment to point out that the great assistance which 
has been rendered to us by Goyermneot in .dfganiaing oui 
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Exhibition shows their friendliness to the Swadeshi move- 
ment. This action of Government, I am sure, will tend to 
draw closer the ties which should bind them and the 
people together; and their co-operation, which has been of 
|the greatest help to us, ought to give food for reflection to 
(those who revile Government in season and out of season. It 
w^uld perhaps be idle to endeavour to convince men who 
brood only on the old commercial jealousy of England, 
which did not a little to kill Irish and Indian industries. 
But I may be permitted to point out that they forget that 
in those days a ruling race did not regard itself as subject 
to the restraints which now govern its relations with a 
subject ra{*e. It is true the ethical code„ of Plato is not 
yet the code of the statesman, but it is now generally ack- 
nowledged that to impoverish a subject race is not only un- 
wise but morally wrong. 

THE HU'IT OF ANGLO-INDIAN THREATS. 

I trust I have said enough to satisfy every sane man 
that we have no idea of driving the English into the sea by 
our speeches and writings. I am aware that soil's irrespon- 
sible impulsive journalists and platform* speakers have 
J)een occasionally betrayed into the use of intemperate lan- 
guage. But is there no excuse for them ? We have been 
called yelping jackals, wolves and chattering hunderlog; and 
even the Vi(!eroy has been described as a nincompoop, and 
Jihe Secretary of State a dummy, because they would not 
reduce us to the position of whipiwd curs. But what is even 
worse than ‘yelping jackals’, ‘chattering bnndei'log^ and 
‘ whipi)ed cujs we have been the butt of a Scotman’s wit. 
Again, ®ne paper, \rhich shall be nameless, spoke of the ‘orga- 
nised scoundrelism’ of Eastern Bengal and threatened us 
with the gallows and the sword, to be used as remorselessly 
as in the dark days of the mutiny, for the ‘ tiger spirit* of the 
editor had been roused. It is true he spoke of the tiger 
spirit of th^ English ; but natural history does not furnish 
any instance in which a lion has degenerated into a tiger in 
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India, although such a tninsformation is not, perhaps, ahsolu- 
tely impossible. There was not one to speak the fitting 
word, the word in due season, to soothe our bruised hearts. 

FROTHIN(i UNDER MADDENING WRONGS, 

It would, however, be idle to deny, and I do not pre- 
tend to deny, that a bitter and angry feeling is growing up 
in the country ; but I deny that there is any seditiomor 
disloyalty ; though I am confident that if Lord Curzon’s 
bigamous lieutenant had been allowed to work his will in 
the Eastern Province, the ferment created by the partition 
would have reached a critical point. It would be idle to 
deny, and I do not pretend to deny, that the reactionaiy 
policy pursued by the late Viceroy has left behind it a burn- 
ing sense of helplessness and humiliation, and has driven 
some of my countrymen, as yet small in numbers, almost 
mad with indignation. They are, generally speaking, in^ 
pidsive young men, of whom I would say nothing harsher 
than that they seem to me to love their country not wisely 
but too well. But to charge them with oj)en of covert dis- 
loyalty is to forget that mere academic discussion is not sedi- 
tion nor pious opinions a crime, T say pious opiiuons, l)e- 
cause no man out of Bedlam and very few even inside it re- 
gard such discussions as falling within the range of practicaf 
politics, and the notion that we want the English to clearout 
immediately bag and baggage is too absurd for any credu- 
lity, but the credulity of those whose conscience has made^ 
them cowards. Our critics should also remember that na- 
tions, like individuals, sometimes lose their heads, and that 
the partition of Bengal is one of those maddening wrongs 
under which it is not possible for the unhappy sufjprers to 
show prudence and moderation. These qualities should* 
rather be shown by those who have driven a law-abiding peo- 
ple to the very verge of madness. Even the Bengalee can- 
not be expect^ always to hope all things, to believe all 
things, and to endure all things”. “But those who have used 
to cramp liberty, as the author of the DrapiePs Liters points 
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out, have gone so far as to resent even the liberty of com- 
plaining ; although a man upon the rack was never known 
to be refused the liberty of roaring as loud as he thought fit”. 

SICK WITH HOPE DEFERRED. 

The men of whom I am speaking have lost all confidence 
in j;he good faith of government, and have persuaded them- 
selves that England means to treat India as a mere pawn in 
her military and diplomatic enterprises, a close preserve for 
the classes, and a happy hunting ground for the white 
adventurer. They have persuaded themselves that our 
rulers wish to exclude us for all time from all the higher offices 
and from all share in the administration of the country. 
They have persuaded themselves that it is idle to expect 
any concessions from our rulers. liook, they say, at Ireland, 
look at your own country, and you will be sick and weary of 
jfll the hollow words which have been uttered and all the 
hollow promises which have been made ; for is not the 
Queen’s Protlamation associated only with frustrated hopes 
and unredeemed pledges ? In a word, they have i)ersuaded 
themselves that our rulers wish to keep us iy long clothes 
in a state of perpetual tutelage. For my part, I decline to 
believe anything of the kind. But I ask, is there no excuse 
for tlie pessimism of those misguided young men whose 
hearts are sick with hope deferred ? Might they not cite in 
their defence not the irresponsible criticisms of ‘ failed * 
fieutenant-goverriors or American and French travellers, but 
the responsible utterances of statesmen like the late I^ord 
Salisbury and of Viceroys like the late liord Lytton. Mind, I 
am not going^o defend these jwrsons, but only endeavouring 
4;o account for their bitter attitude towards a government 
which, whatever may be its errors or shortcomings, has con- 
ferred untold blessings on the country. 

DELIVERER, NOT CONQUERER. 

Many Idlings are possible. One thing, however, is to 
me inconcetiVable. I can never believe that England will 
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ever retrace her steps or forget her duty to India, where she 
came not as a conqueror ; those who speak of the conquest 
of India by a mere handful of Englishmen cannot have read 
history, which does not record any authentic miracles, where 
she came not, 1 repeat, as a conqueror, but as a deliverer 
with the rejidy acquiescence of the people, to ‘ heal and to 
settle,’ to substitute order and good government for disorder 
and anarchy, to fit ‘ stone to stone again’, and restore that 
edifice which had been slowly and painfully built up by the 
wisest and best of Indian .sovereigns. That task has now 
been accomplished, white winged peace now broods over the 
whole land ; and it only remains for England now to fit us 
gradually for that autonomy which she has granted to her 
colonies. Then and not till then will the mission of 
England in India be accomplished and the glorious dream of 
Akbar realised — a dream which did not, I am sure, issue 
from the gate of ivory. Then and not till then will th^ 
bar-sinister be removd, — that badge of inferiority and subjec- 
tion which must chafe and gall men who have been nourish- 
ed on the glorious literature of England, — that literature 
which, a.s the fqunder of English education in Indin justly 
boasted, had tahght France the principles of liberty, and 
which must carry with it wherever it spreads a love of British'’ 
virtues and of British freedom. 

England’s mission is i.ove. 

Great is the destiny of England, but equally great are ^ 
her responsibilities involving a sacred trust, but I am con- 
fident that the augu.st mother of free nations, the friend 
of struggling nationalities and of emancipation all over 
the world, will rise to the, height of her iiuty. , Shall 
Christian England fall, below pagan Rome who, in her best * 
days, conquered only to extend the privileges of citizenship 
to her subjects investing them with equal rights and equal 
laws, equally administered ? The Romans were not inspired 
with the mere lust of conquest or exploitation, nor did they 
seek empire for new markets for their wares, 'they were 
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fired by a nobler ideal ; and they had their reward in the 
gratitude of their contented subjects, which was as a robe 
and diadem to the Mistress of the World. To England 
more has been given and of her more will be required. 
And depend upon it she will not disappoint you, for the 
people to whom the fortunes of our country have been 
entrusted are generous ; if somewhat impassive, and should 
not be judged by those Anglo-Indians who regard Indians 
an oyster to be opened with the sword and to whom the 
(Jueen’s ])roclamation is anathema maranatha and the 
National Congress a Frankenstein. Such men I have no 
hesitation in saying are false to their King and their 
country. But, take my word for it, their hostility to the 
children of the soil, though it may for a time infect the 
classes in England, will not deceive the great democracy 
\^hich is fast rising into power. 

LEARN TO LABOUR AND TO WAIT. 

But yoy must have patience. You must learn to wait, 
and everything will come to you in time. Remember the 
long and arduous struggle in Enghand before tlK, Catholics 
were emancipated* or the Test Acts were repealed. Remember 
the great figlit which Cobden had to fight lor the repeal of 
the torn laws. Remember the public agitation and the fer- 
ment before the first Reform Act was passed. Remember, too, 
how very slowly the Irish church fell and the long-continued 
agitation before the Irish land laws were reformed, and when 
you hear the English described as a nation of shop-keepers, 
do not forget that they s|)ent 20 millions to emancipate the 
slave. Our difficulties are very much greater, for we have 
^not only to face class prejudices, but also the prejudices so 
hard to die, of race, of religion, and of colour, for we are un- 
happily in every sense aliens. But do not be discouraged, 
do not despair. There is not the least cause for despondency. 
Have confidence in yourselves and also in the good faith of 
England ; do not, I pray you, be led away by the pas- 
sions of the moTuent ; and when you are met by calumnies 
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and lies, console yourselves with the reflection that the just 
claims of the great body of the English people have been 
similarly met by the party of privilege and supremacy and 
a subservient Press. 

THt: GRAVE OF BUREAUCRACY IS DIGGING. 

Remember that in Mr. Morley we have a most sympa- 
thetic Secretary of State and in T^ord Minto an equally 
smypathetic Viceroy, imbued, if I may say without imperti- 
nence, with a strong sense of justice, who, though he may 
possibly think that some of our aspirations are premature, 
will not, I am certain, sneer them down or treat them with 
levity, which cuts dee{)er than the surgeon’s knife or the 
sword. We have also friends in England who are devoted 
to our cause. But perhaps the most hopeful sign is the in- 
creased interest which the English public at home are taking 
in the affairs of ’this country. The appointment again d7 
Mr. Morrison to the India Council marks a new departure 
which is full of promise, and foreshadows the doom of bureau- 
cracy in India ; for the new member is free from the narrow- 
ness and excessive self-esteem which are the notes of the 
bureaucrat, who is under the delusion “that the elaborate 
machinery of which he forms a part and from which he> 
derives his dignity is a grand and achieved result and not 
a mere working and changeable instrume^|f’; and whose over- 
weening conceit cannot be cured even by ‘ the King of Baby- 
lon’s famous treatment which was so successful with the’ 
satmp Irax. Mr. Morley is now engaged in digging the grave 
of bureaucracy ; and we can almost hear the thud of the 
spade and the music, yes, the music; of the knt ll. Brother 
Delegates, be of good cheer, for, lo! the winter is ^ almost ) 
past, the rain is over and gone, and the flowers begin to 
appear on the earth. ^ 

THE LESSON OF OUR GRAND OLD MAN. 

But if the present situation in India calls for the exercise 
of statemanship of the highest order, it also 'calls for the 
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exercise of great moderation on our part. And we are all 
glad to welcome Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, that triexl friend 
of India,' as President of the 22nd Session of the Indian 
National Congress. Though he has already considerably 
exceeded the years allotted to man, he accepted our 
invitation with an alacrity which ought to be a lesson to 
u« all. Age has not withered, the dust of daily life 
has not choked the courage, energy, enthusiasm, high 
purpose and self-devotion which have throughout charac- 
terised our Grand Old Man. I see many in this as- 
sembly distinguished by their zeal and devotion, not less 
than by their ripe wisdom and exi)erience, faithful patriots 
who have .been working for their country with hearts that 
never failed and courage that never faltered, fighting amid 
obloquy and sneers, and not unfrequently under the frowns of 
^nen in authority. But it is no disparagement to those 
gentlemen to say that there is not one among them who has 
a greater, a longer or a more brilliant record than Dadabhai 
Naoroji. W^ords are too weak to express our doubt to the 
man who in his eighty-second year has ventured a Jong 
journey to give us at a critical time the benefit of his wise 
^counsel without the hope of any reward other than the con- 
solation which will cheer him in the evening of his days, 
that to the very l^t he was faithful to his country and to 
the National Confess. And if is true that the sunset of 
,life gives us mystic lore, we shall hear from his lips the 
future destiny of the country he loved so well and for 
which he has at our invitation risked everything, ease, 
health, nay^^ life itself. He will tell us not to despair, but 
to coui^de in the honesty and gocxl faith of England. He 
* will tell us that a great Empire and mean thinking go 
ill together, and that the pinchbeck imperialists who 
think tjiat Kipling is greater than Shakespeare or Milton 
and who can explain away the Queen’s proclamation do 
not represent either the best intelligence or the conscience 
of England^ 
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TKUE AND FALSE IMPERIALISTS. 

I said pinchbe(;k imperial ists, for imperialism in its 
best and truest sense does not mean privilege and supremacy 
but good government and ecpial rights. It was this spirit 
which inspired Chatham when he pleaded for the better 
government of India and Ireland. It was this spirit which 
sustained Burke in that famous trial which has made hfs 
name familiar as a household word in India. It was this 
imperial spirit which inspired Palmerston when he thrilled 
the heart of England with the proud boast that as the 
Roman in the days of old held himself free from indignity 
when he could say Givis Rcmiamia Sum, so also a British sub- 
ject in whatever land he may be shall feel<ionfident that the 
watchful eye and the strong arm of England will protect 
him against injustice and wrong. It was this sj)irit which 
inspired Gladstone in our day when he sought td redress the< 
wrongs of Ireland. It was this spirit whicli inspired Bright 
when he pleaded for the better government of Iijdia. But 
the pinchbeck imperialism which is fast going out of fashion 
in England is made up of barbarous ambitions, passions and 
sentiments wholfy alien to the culture and civilization of the 
twentieth century. To these brummagem imperialists I 
would say : Do not misread the signs of the times ; \io 
not he deluded by, theories of racial inferi(Kity. The choice 
lies before yt)u lietween a contented peoj>l?proud to be the 
citizens of the greatest empire the world has ever seen and 
another Ireland in the Efist or I am uttering no idle threat, 

I am not speaking at random, for I know something of the 
present temper of the rising generation in Bengjil, perhaps 
another Russia. To my mind— but Mr. MaeliOod, whoy I be- 
lieve^ is not a countryman of Oliver Cronfwell, will say it is 
impossible for a Bengalee to think imperially — to my mind 
the choice is not difficult to make, and I am confident every 
true son of England who is jealous of the honour of his 
country will make the better choice. Indeed, thpugh cer- 
tain recent events might seem to belie it, he made that 
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choice long go ; for he known that though the world is in- 
debted for many things to England, true home of free 
institutions, her best title to glory will be the words that are 
familiar to every schoolboy in India, that slie has so ruled 
J people once great as to have made them desirous and 
Capable of all the privileges of citizens. I have also a word 
of jvarning and counsel for some of my younger countrjrnen. 
I would say to them in the words of Marcus Aurelius, “Hope 
not for the republic of Plato ; but be content with ever so 
small an advance, and look on even that as a gain worth 
having” ; and I beseech them, though they may he goaded* to 
madness by abuse and slander, not to be betrayed into an 
attack on the honour or good faith of England, for as our 
present Secretary of State tells us in his Life of Gladstone, 
though the plain people of England are inspired by a sense of 
fair play which is indeed ingrained in the English character, 
t!!iey will refuse even the shadow of a concession if you as- 
sail the greatness or integrity of their country. 

OUH CORDIAL WEL(JOME. 

Brother Delegates, allow me, before I sit <Jown, to repeat 
my welcome, and to express our sense of the honour you 
hav^ done us by accepting our hospitality. You have no 
doubt heard a good deal of our internal dissensions which 
our enemies have aiptfully tried to inflame. But I can assure 
you that whatever may he our difference, it does not affect 
the cordiality of our welcome to you, our friends aud coun- 
trymen, who have manfully stood by us in our trials as brother 
should by brother, to the discomfiture and confusion of those 
who have soifght to set class against class, race against race 
hnd religion against religion. These men have failed. They 
were bound to fail, because great but silent forces are at work 
which no earthly power, or 1 will not use the epithet which 
rises to my lips but merely say human cunning, can arrest ; 
a national life has commenced which is growing more and 
more vigorous every day, and this great assembly in which 
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every province is represented is the best answer to those who 
still have the hardihood to assert that India is a mere 
geographical expression. It is said that our country is a 
mere medley of races, of religions and opposing interests, and 
that the only tie which binds the Maharatta and the Madrassi, 
the Sikh and the Bengali, is that of common obedience to 
their rulers. But the same thing used to be said of 
many and Italy, but both have now become great and power- 
ful nations. Whether the «ime good fortune awaits us is in 
the lap of the gods. Rut the men of England, rely upon it, 
will never knowingly attempt to avert or delay it by even 
a single day. 

NEED OF AN IDEAL. 

To those who say that our aspirations are premature 
my answer is the ideal is not hound by time, and that life 
itself would be an idle tale without meaning if we are not 
sustained by the ^jope of leaving our country better than we 
found it. In the words of a living English writer who calls 
himself a Meliorist, Without ideals there would be no 
hoj>*, and without hope, neither religion, nor aspiration, nor 
energy, nor gooll work. A true ideal is no dream nor idle 
fantasy. It is the justification of study, and the motive of* 
all useful endeavour ”. — Bande Mataram. 



THANKS TO DADABHAI. 

MB. LAL MOHUN GHOSE. 

Mr. Lal Mohan Ohose, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, said: — Dr. Rasii Bebari Ghose, 
Mr. President, fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentle- 
I have, in the first place, to ask your indul- 
gence, because [ arn suffering from a bad cold, and I 
d(^ not know how far my voice may reach. But I can 
say this, that of all the various tasks that have fallen 
to the lot of the different speakers that have addressed 
you at tliis session of the Congress, the most pleasant and 
grateful task has fallen to my lot. I am about to propose to 
you the Resolution about which there can he no contention 
or controversy, nor even the shade of a shadow of doubt. 
My path being thus clear and smooth before me, I perhaps 
may be permitted to have the liberty of saying a few words 
on the general political situation before T move the Resol u- 
flon. Gentlemen, I do not belong to any particular political 
party, and certainly to no faction. (Hear, hear.) I refuse to 
recognise in« India any i.)olitical party, except the party which 
desires to seek the interests of our common country and to 
promote our national regeneration. (Applause J But if, never- 
theless, you choose to say that our older men belong to the 
tnoderate i>arty, I mean the party which belieses in consti-* 
tutional agitation, tlien I shall unhesitatingly declare I 
belong to that party. (Hear, hear.) At the same time,. 
Gentlemen, 1 must say, I have observed with regret that 
there has been a disposition in certain, quarters to treat con- 
stitutional agitation with contempt. (Cries of “no”.) You dis- 
claim this, and I should be glad if you disclaimed it. I 
believe you, 1^11 of you, l)elong to the united party. I cannot 
rforget fhat constitutional agitation has been described as a 
“ mendicant policy”> I see before me here (looking at Mr.. 
A. Chaudhuri), an old friend of mine, young imyears, but old 
in wisdom; he was the author of that sonorous phrase. 
(Laughter.) But almost in the same breath he told me that 
he was a believer in constitutional agitation. I am no reader 
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vof riddles and comindrams. Having regard to the fact 
that prayers and petitions are the only outcome of con- 
8ti^tional agitation, I leave him to reconcile what to 
a simple-minded man like myself (laughter) appears 
to be a conti’adiction in terms. (Renewed laughter.) I 
<»n only say this, we, the older men, have striven all 
through our lives to do our duties, to fight the ])oliti^l 
battles of our country, to the best of our abilities and to the 
best of our lives. Why only say this ? If we can take to 
ourselves no other credit, we may at least take to ourselves 
this credit, that in the evening of our liv(‘8 we have the satis- 
ibetion of seeing that our efforts have succeeded to a large 
oxtent in weldingtogether our various communities. ((Jheers.) 
We have also suci^eeded, to a very large extent, in creating 
sentiments of a common nationality and comnmn interests. 
A question is frequently asked in various forms, which re- 
solves itself into this. Have you advanced or retrogradeS 
since the commencement of political agitation ? Although 
we have had disappointments, and our venerable President 
has told us bitter disa)>|X)intments”, still I must say the 
history of the constitutional agitation in this country has not 
been a record of unchequered failures and disasters. (A^ 
plause.) 1 am not any more frightened by mere words than* 
by mere shadow. , I put it, if we have a starving mother at 
home and we have no money in our jKKjket, would any one 
in this assembly be ashamed to beg ? So shall we be more 
ashamed to beg for the common mother, the land which has* 
given us birth ? (Oies of “ no ” and applause.) I can give 
you more instances than one in which we have succeeded. 
The superior person, I^ord Curzon, our late Vic^oy here, was 
not the only reactionary Viceroy who was sent out to India.* 
like other infections, as plague, pestilence, famine and other 
ifipitations, which have affected us as punishment for our 
national sins, I remember that liord Lytton in the latter 
seventies introduced, like the Universities Act, the Press 
.Adt, nffiich was to repress the liberty of^ the Press. 
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That Act was passed at a single sitting of the Impe- 
rial Legislative Council. Witliin a couple of hours it 
became a “ settled fact’*. But how long did it remain ? 
Thanks to political agitation, within a couple of years it was 
0xpunge4 from the statute book. We desire to have a share 
in the local alfairs and the legislation of the country; we had 
the satisfaction of seeing our desires fulfilled. Thanks to the 
same constitutional agitation, thelx)cal Cfovernment Act was 
passed by a Liberal Viceroy — by no less a person than Lord 
Ripon. (Loud cheers.) The IndiaCouncil Act was passed by 
the British Parliament under a Conservative Government. 
These are our laurels, at which we must look with some 
consolation. Gentlemen, many of us at this place, like my- 
self, have come here without breakfast. Therefore I do not 
wish to detain you any longer. Now [ shall proceed to the 
pleasant task, which has fallen to my lot, namely, to offer a 
hearty vote of thanks to our esteemed <and venerable Presi- 
dent. (Loud cheers.) He has laid us under a lasting and 
deep obligation by coming here all the way from Europe, at 
this advanced age, to undertake the onerous duty of presid- 
ing over this non-official but “ National Parliament”. 
(Cheers.) He has conducted his duties witli united firm- 
ness, tact and courtesy, which I for my own part, if I may 
quole the words of Gibbon, “ look upon with envy”. At a 
period of life when most of us, if we at all be happy to live 
to that age, shall like to lie down in an arm-chair in our' 
hearths and home, he has, with wisdom unclouded, eyes 
undimmed, energy unabated, zeal unflagging, shown us an 
example of patriotism which the rest of our countrymen' 
will, from » humble distance, imitate. I doubt not, if it 
pleases^God, and our venerable President is spared to us for 
some years more, he will be to us like a beacon in a stormy 
sea. (lioud applause.) And we shall be within sight 
of the harbour light. (Cheers.) This Resolution requires 
no seconding. I beg to put it to you, and I hope you will 
carry it with acclamatieii. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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Mk. Naoroji, in reply to the vote of thanks offered to 
him, said : — Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose and my dear friends, — It 
is impossible, I think, for any man to resi^ond adequately to 
the ovation that has been e;iven me by tl»e gentlemen ns well 
as ladies in sucii a marked manner. I say it is impossiWe 
for me to make an adequate response to such an ovation. 
I accept it as an encouragement and with the gieatest 
pleasure. If any man wish to be rewarded for any services 
which he may have done to his own country, there can be no 
reward greater than tlie one you have accorded to me. 
(Cheers.) I am not going to inflict upon you a speech on 
either political or any other matter. All I can say now is 
that the labours of the past 50 years for the establishment of 
this vast Association have not been in vain. If there is n® 
other result, the 22nd Session of the Indian National Congress 
has produced this result, namely, that it has gjven a new 
’ start. (Cheers.) It has placed before the people one goal, 
“A Clear Star”, that of Self-Government. (Applause.) This 
is the result for’ which young and old have been enthusiastic. 
I think the past generations had done their duties towards*, 
their country. It rests upon the shoulders of the rising 
generation, whom 1 ask with great pleasure to be enthusiastic 
and give a poking to us from time to time, . I am so pleased 
that I regard the Resolution as the best result of the political* 
work upon which we are decided. I hope young and old 
will both work harmoniously together, I could not have, 
for the performance of my duties, greater reward . than the 
reception which has been accorded to me. I return* thanks^ 
from the bottom of my heart. 
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Mk. President, Delegates to the Conference, Toadies 
AND Gentlemen, — It was only last month, on my return from 
ji tour in Europe and America, that your able and energetic 
Secretary, Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, called on me, and 
conveyed to me the Industrial ( lommittee’s unanimous request 
that I should attend this Conference and deliver an fnaugu- 
ral Address. I naturally felt some hesitation in acceding to 
this request, partly because of the pressure of administra- 
tive work owing to my recent return from a foreign tour, and 
I partly because I am aware that there are others who are 
better qualified than myself to advise you in the noble work 
which you have undertaken. 

But, Gentlemen, your Secretary was not to be put off 
by these reasons. He pressed me to accede to the request 
*of ttie Industrial Committee, and was good enough to assure 
me that by so doing I would be rendering some service to 
the great cause which we all have at heart. To this argu- 
ment I felt it my duty to yield. 1 feel very strongly that to 
Tielp in the industrial movement of the present day is a duty 
which devolves on all of us equally. 

Whatever be our vocations in life, we cannot be untrue 
to thi8 4uty without being untrue to ourselves and our coun- 
try. And I feel to-day, as I have always felt and declared, 
that our interests are one and the same : whatever helps 
and elei?|leB you,. helps and elevates us; whatever retards 
your progress retards ours. And, furthermore, I am st^ngly 
convinc^ tihat our activities in all different departments of 
life,, p||^tim^ Rodal and indostrial, are so correlated that are 
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shall never make any marked progress in one without mak- 
ing similar progress in all. 

The three seemingly diverse currents of intellectual 
activity converge towards the same head-works and feed the 
same main stream of life. Unless we extend our horizon and 
take a less parochial view, we can ill-understand the value 
and plAca of oaoli of these cotniwnent parts in the 
machinery of progress. 

PAST HISTORY. 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to take much of your 
time with an account of the industries of India in the ancient 
times, but a brief reference to some notable facts will per- 
haps not be unsuitable on an occasion like this. You are 
all aware that India was famed for her cotton fabrics from 
very ancient times; and antiquarians tell us that Indian cot- 
ton found its way to Assyria and Kabylon in the remote pasf. 
Indigo, which is peculiarly an Indian produce, has been 
detected by the microscojie in Egyptian mummy (jloths, and 
Indian ivory and other articles were probably imported into 
ancient Egypt;. There can be little doubt that the old 
Phoenicians carried on a brisk trade with India, and much of 
the spices and precious stones, elwny, gold and embi-oidered* 
work, with which, they supplied the Western world, came 
from India. 

The Greeks rose in civilization at a later date ; and 
Herodotus, generally called the Father of History, speaks of 
Indian cotton as ‘‘ wool growing on trees, more beautiful and 
valuable than that produced from sheep”. 

A brisk trade between India and the Western world 
was carried on during the centuries preceding the Christian* 
era, and as Rome rose in power and importance, and Alex- 
andria^ became a flourishing mart, the trade increased in 
volume. Silk threads, sapphires, indigo and cotton febrics 
were exported from the mouths of the Indus ;Md the im- 
portant sea-port town of Broach, then called raanikatcha 
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by the Hindus, and Barygaza by the Romans, imported gold, 
silver and other metals, glass, corals and perfumes ; and ex- 
ported 2 )recious stones, muslins, cotton fabrics, ivory, ebony, 
pepper and silk. 

The Roman Empire declined after the third century. 
An Eastern Empire was founded with its new capital at 

Oolititantinoplc, and that phicc attracted to itself much of the 

Asiatic trade which used to flow before through Alexandria. 

India was the scene of frequent invasions during the 
centuries succeeding the Christian era, and Scythians and 
Huns desolated her western provinces. But a great chief 
and warrior, known to our literature under the name of 
Vikramaditya, at last turned back the tide of invasion, and 
India was virtually free from foreign raids from the sixth to 
tjie tenth century. It was within this period that Chinese 
travellers, Fa Hian, Houen Tsang, and others visited India 
Is religious pilgrims, admired the arts, industries, and manu- 
ffactures, and wrote on the Hindu temples and Buddhist 
monasteries, which existed side by side in every large town. 
Hindu traders founded settlements in Java aird the other is- 
lands ; and it was in a Hindu ship, sailing from Tamralipti 
or Tainlook, that Fa Hian left India. Those of you who 
have been, to Europe and visited the continental towns may 
have seen images of Hindu gods and goddesses in the 
Jliiseuin of lieyden, taken there by the Dutch from Java, 
where Hindu religion and learning were introduced by traders 
and settlers from India. 

Venice \uas the channel of trade with India after the close 
^of the dark ages; but the glory of Venice departed with the 
discovery of a new route to India round the Cape by Vasco 
de Gama about the close of the fifteenth century, and 
Portugal rose in power and commerical enterprise as Venice 
declined. In the sixteenth century, all the southern sea- 
board of As^ as far as China was practically under the com* 
memial control of Portugal. But the Dutch replaced the 
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Portuguese in the seventeenth century, and, like the latter, 
enriched themselves by the Indian trade. Likewise the 
English appeared on the scene a little later and wrested 
from the Dutch a large share of the Eastern trade in the 
eighteenth century. It is remarkable that, within the last 
thousand years, nation after nation in Europe has risen to 
power and to great wealth mainly through the Eastern trade. 
Constantinople, Venice, Portugal, Holland and England 
have successively been the carriers to Europe of the rich 
manufactures of India, as the Phoenicians and the Arabs 
were in the ancient times. 

When England obtained territorial possessions in India 
in the eighteenth century, her commercial policy towards 
India was the same as her policy towards Ireland and her 
American Colonies. Her aim and endeavour was to obtain 
raw produce from her dependencies and to develop 
manufacturing industry in England. She repressed manu- 
factures elsewhere by unequal tariffs in order to develop her 
own manufactures. The American Colonies freed themselves 
from this industrial servitude when tliey declared their 
independence ; but both Ireland and India suffered. 
Industries in both these countries steadily declined earlji 
in the nineteenth century ; manufacturing industries pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds in England, and th^ invention 
of the power-loom completed her industrial triumph. 

Since then England has slowly adopted a fair and equi- 
table commercial policy and repealed Navigation Acts and 
unequal tariffs. And to-day England stands forth a pre- 
eminent free trader to all the world ; and thiif brings me, 
Gentlemen, to the industrial history of India of our own timesf 
PRESENT SITUATION. 

The triumph of machinery has been the triumph of 
oar age: the victoiy of steam and electricity will always 
be memorable among the decisive botties o^ the world. 
The rise of pow^looms, fm instance, has been st^ng 
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a march over the hand-loom workers, and the numbers 
employed in cotton weaving in India have declined 
by 23 per cent., even within the last decade. Even the gin- 
ning and the pressing of cotton has so extensively partici- 
pated in the use of improved machinery that its hand work* 
Irs have dwindled by fully 86 per cent. And yet it is this 
te,;ctile industry itself which shows how, with intelligent 
adaptation to the improved methods of art, our Indian in- 
dustries can compete with the manufactures of Europe. 
The Bombay mills give daily employment to about 1,70,000 
factory operatives, while so many as 30,000 more are main- 
tained by the ginning presses. Some forty years ago we 
had only 13 cotton mills in all India. The number rose to 
47 in 1876, to 95 in 1886, to 155 in 1895, and to 203 in 
1904 ; and to-day the number of our cotton mills is still 
larger. We had less than 4,000 power-looms forty years 
#go: the number was over 47,000 in 1904. We bad less 
|han 3,00,000 spindles 40 years ago : the number exceeded 
mve millioire in 1904. These are insignihcant figures 
compared with the huge cotton industry of T^ancashire ; but 
they show that we have made steady progress and that we 
may fairly hope to make greater progress in the future 
V we are true to our aims and our own interests. Our annual 
produce of-yarn is nearly six hundred million lbs. in weight ; 
and it is interesting to note that out of this total outturn 
about 30 per cent, is used mostly by our hand-loom weavers. 

Gentlemen, it is with a legitimate pride that the In- 
dian patriot marks this silent progress in the mill and hand- 
loom industries of India, which, next to agriculture, are the 
largest ipdusfries in this land. New mills have been started 
Hn Ahmedabad and Bombay within the last two years, largely 
as a result of the present Sfwadeski movement. In the poor 
State of Baroda, too, this progress is marked, For more than 
twenty years the State worked a cotton mill in the capital 
town to give an object-lesson to the people and to encourage 
private condi|)aniet to start similar mills. The call has now 
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been accepted, and a private company has at last been formed, 
and has purchased the State mill from our hand with the 
happiest results. Recently a second mill has been completed, 
and is about to start work, and a third mill is now under 
construction. More than this, the number of ginning facto- 
ries, and other factories using steam, has multiplied all over 
the State, and the number of hand-looms has doubled in soyrie 
towns. All the courser counts of yarn in the Indian markets 
are now mostly of local spinning ; an insignificant fraction 
alone being imported from abroad. In the case of yarn of 
higher counts, however, the local manufacture falls much 
below the supply of the foreign mills. Muslin and finer 
fabrics can be imported much more cheaply, and in a more 
pleasing variety of design and colour, than can yet be local- 
ly produced ; and the hand-looms of the East, once so far- 
famed for the finesse of their fabrics, have now dwindled into 
small importance. Prints and chintz from France, Knglanll 
and Germany are still extensively imported to meet not only 
the local demand, but also the demand of markets across the 
Indian Frontier in Persia and Afghanistan. 

Thus, though there is reason for congratulation in the 
rise of our textile industries, there is yet greater reason for 
continued toil and earnest endeavour. We are stilt 
at the very threshold of success. Our cotton mills produced 
less than 600 million yards of cloth last year against 
over 2,000 million yards which we imported from other 
countries. Here is scope for indefinite expansion. We ex- 
ported cotton of the value of 213 millions to foreign countries, 
and imported in return for this raw material cotton manu- 
factures of the value of 390 millions. We are*^ thuj^, produc- 
ing only a fourth of the mill-made cloth which the nation” 
requires. And we should not rest till we are able to manu- 
facture practically the total supply needed by our country- 
men. 

Gentlemen, the remarks I have made about the cotton 
industry of India apply to some extent to the Sther indus- 
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tries which require the use of steam. Bengal is known for 
its jute industry, which I believe is increasing year by year, 
and the number of jute mills has increased from 28 in 1895 
to 38 in 1904. Northern India and the Punjab have some six 
woollen factories, whose produce has increas^ from 2^ million 
pounds in weight in 1895 to 3^ million pounds in 1904, and 
I have every hope that our countrymen, who ht^ve been so 
successful ‘in cotton industry, will broaden the sphere of their 
operations, and take to jute and woollen industries also. 

The silk industry is one of the most ancient industries 
of India, but declitied like other ancient industries under the 
repressive commercial policy of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. Some faint signs of improvement are, 
however, visible now. Tassar silk is manufactured in many 
parts of India, and quantities of it are exported to Europe, 
^n Assam, silk still continues to be the national dress of 
Wmen, and each family weaves silk anns for its own use. 
In Bengal some improveuients have been recently effected 
by the adoption of scientific methods of testing the seed. 
In the Punjab the attempt to re-introduce the ci Itivation of 
silk worms has not been attended with marked success. In 
Kashmir the industry is indigenous, and the State is endeav- 
ouring to develop it. Much attention is paid to this in- 
dustry in the advanced and enlightened State of Mysore. 
And in tlje State of Baroda I have been endeavouring to 
spread and develop the industry. The number of these fija- 
*tures in India in 1904 was only 75, and the number of silk 
mills was only 1 1 ; but much silk is also produced as a cot- 
tage industry. 

Gentlefhen, so far I have confined myself to the textile 
industries ; and I have scarcely time to refer at any length 
to the other industries of India. Brass and copper have 
been used for vessejs in India from ancient times, but have 
been threatened lately by the cheap enamelled ironware of 
Europe. Aluminium is a new industry, and we are indebted 
to Mr. ChaDterton of Madras for greatly developing it in India. 
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Recent geological surveys and investigations have 
brought to light the rich ore of iron which was lying con- 
cealed 90 long in Central Fiidia ; and there is a great scope 
for the development of the iron industry. Veins of iron ore 
are believed to exist in several places besides those where 
they have been yet explored ; and if only a few more 
enterprising^ companies like my friend Mr. Tata’s spring 
up and prospect these mines, they have a hopeful future be- 
fore them. If the quality of the indigenous eoal is only im- 
proved and the means of communication made more easy and 
dieap, 80 as to considerably reduce the cost of transport, it 
would appear more profitable to smelt our iron in our own 
furnaces, rather than import largo quantities from abroad. 1 
am glad to find that the able geologist who discovered suit- 
able iron ore for Mr. Tata’s scheme, Mr. P.N.Bose, has been 
selected by your Chairman of the Reception (Committee of 
this Conference. The scheme is still under the consideratioil 
of Mr, Tata’s son, whom I had the pleasure of recently meet- 
ting in England. There were 89 iron foundries, in India in 
1904, and it is to be hoped that the number will rapidly in- 
crease in the near future. 

Bengal is rich in coalfields, and out of the 8 millions of 
tons of coal, worth about 2 crores of rupees, raised in alf 
India in 1904, Ho less than 7 millions of tons were raised in 
Bengal. These will seem to you to be large figures ; but 
what are 8 millions of tons compared with considerably over 
200 million tons annually rais^ in England ? Our country- 
men are engaged to some extent in ct'ial-mining, though 
greatly hampered in the endeavour both by want of capital 
and want of technical knowledge, and I am glad tbe^ Indian 
(Government have granted scholarships to some young Indians* 
to learn practical coal-mining in England, The importapoe 
of coal consists in this — that its abundance makes every other 
industry on a large scale possible. Coal and iron have been 
the noiakiog of modem England, more than any other 
causw. 
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These are the pnncijm) industries of India carried on 
frnainly by steam, and for facility of reference I have put 
^down the figures relating to them and a few other industries 
in a tabular form below : — 


1895. im. 

Cotton Mills ... 148 203 

Jute Mills ... 28 38 

Woollen Mills ... 6 6 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and Press Mills ... 610 951 

Flour Mills ... 72 42 

Rice Mills ... 87 127 

Sngar Factories ... 247 28 

Silk Filatures ... 89 75 

Silk Mills ... 28 11 

Tanneries 60 36 

Oil Mills ... 163 112 

Lac Factories ... 138 128 

Iron and Brass Foundries ... 64 89 

Indigo Factories ...8,225 422 


• These figures will show you at a glance our i)resent 
situation in relation to the prineipal industries carried on by 
steam in In^ia. In some industries, like cotton, we are only 
at the very threshold of success, and produce only about a 
fourth of what we ought to produce. In other industries, 
like woollen and jute, we are indebted alrflost entirely to 
European capital and enterprise; we ourselves have scarcely 
made a beginning as yet. In a third class of industries, like 
sugar and tanneries, we have actually lost ground within the 
last ten years. While in a fourth class of industries, like iron, 
we are still almost wholly dependent on Europe, the produce 
of our own foundries scarcely supplying any appreciable pro- 
portion of the requirements of India. I repeat, therefore, 
what I have ^ilready said before : there is ground for hope 
but nof^for joy or elation ; there are strong reasons for earn- 
est and continued endeavour in the future to secure that 
success which we are bound to achieve if ,we are true to our- 
selves. . 

And there is one more fact which I would like to impress 
on you in cdhcluding this brief survey of our present situation. 
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A great deal of attention is naturally paid to the mill indus'" 
tries of India, and to tea, indigo, cotfee and other industries 
in which European capital is largely employed. We know, 
however, that the labourers who can possibly be employed in 
mills and factories form only an insignificant proportion of 
the industrial population of India. Very much the lar- 
ger portion of that indubtrial population is engaged in iiidi- 
genous industries carried on in village homes and bazaars. 
India is, and will always remain, a country of cothige indus- 
tries. Where hundreds of thousands can work in Tjiills and 
factories, millionsand tens of millions work in their own huts; 
and the idea of greatly improving the condition of the labour- 
ers of India merely by adding to mills and factories is only 
possible for those who form their opinions six thousand mile‘s 
away. No, Gentlemen ; any comprehensive plan of improving 
the condition of our industrial classes must seek to help the 
dwellers in cottages. It is the humble weavers in towfts 
and villages, the poor braziers and coppersmiths working in 
their sheds, the resourceless }K)tters and ironsnuths and car- 
penters who follow their ancestral vocations in their ancestral 
homes, who form the main portion of the industrial popu- 
lation, and who demand our sympathy and help. It i^ 
they (more than the agriculturists, or the mill and factory 
labourers) that are most impoverished in these days and are the 
first victims to famines ; and if your Sivadea/d movement has 
brought some relief to these obscure and unnoticed millions 
and tens of millions in India, as I have reason to believe it 
has^done to a perceptible extent, if it has created a larger 
demand for their manufactures, widened the sphere of their 
labours, and brought some light to their dark «nd cheerless 
homes, then the movement, Gentlemen, has my cordial symi 
pathy. Help and encourage the large industries, but foster 
and help also the humbler industries in which tens of millions 
of village arti.sans are engaged and the people of India» a*''' 
well as those who are engaged in the work of administration, 
will bless your work. 
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DIFFICULTIES AND HOW TO OVERCOME THEM. 

Gentlemen, in saying all this, I do not by any means 
ignore or minimise our difficulties. We have to recover the 
ground which we have lost during the last two centuries. 
We, in our ignorance and |x>verty, have to compete with some 
of the richest, best trained and most skilful nations on earth. 
We, with our ancient methods, have to habituate ourselves to 
modern inventions, and then to heat those modern nations 
who made those inventions. It is a duel with Western nations 
with weapons of their own choosing ; and with those weapons 
with which we are still unfamiliar, we must face and con- 
quer those who are past masters in their use. With the 
produce of our infant mills and our infant iron foundries we 
must oppose the overwhelming flood of manufactured goods 
which England, Germany and America are pouring into 
Jndia. 

The danger of extinction with which our industries are 
threatened is therefore imminent. Keep to your conser- 
vative methods, cling to your orthodox ways of work, and 
your industries must perish. Such is the inexorable law of the 
survival of the fittest and such the admoniticai which a true 
^Swadeshi movement ought to give you. If the rush of the 
steam engine and the whiz of electricity, combined with 
cheap and easy means of transi)ort, have succeeded in dump- 
ing your bazaars with the cheap and attractive products of 
foreign marts, rise to the occasion and learn how to withstand 
this inroad with intelligent anticipation and skilful adapta- 
tion. Learn to force nature into a corner ; accost her and 
bring out her i inmost secrets. Harness her powers, tackle her 
energit;^, anS make of her a handmaid unto man. Work 
nature to the relief of man’s estate. Any competition be- 
tween skill, capital and organised enterprise on the one hand, 
and ignorance, idleness and poverty on the other, can only 
have one result. I.<earn to combine and co-operate, learn 
the value of time and the use of money, and the chances of 
a fairer figfit will eventually requite all your efforts. 
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Swadeshism can be a genuine economic force under the 
above conditions. It can be a potent weapon of usefulness if 
properly understood. There is no economic fallacy in that 
Swadeshi creed that aims at improving the indigenous arts. 
The genuine Swadeshi ought to secure the maximum of 
production at the minimum of cost. Patriotism demands 
that the greater cost and the slight discomfort of using indi- 
genous goods should be cheerfully put up with at the outset. 
But remember that no such movement can be permanently 
successful unless it involves a determined effort to improve 
their quality and cheapen their cost, so as to compete suc- 
cessfully with foreign products. The most rigid economist 
will then have no flaw to find in your Swadeshi armour. 

A single instance of the pitiable straits to which our in- 
dustries have been reduced, on account of the difficulties 
mentioned above, will suffice. The export trade of India^p 
cane-sugar Has now become almost a matter of past history. 
The invafion of German and Austro-Hungarian beet-root 
sugar has driven away Indian sugar from its own stronghold. 
In spite of the iinf)osition of countervailing duties and extra 
tariffs the bounty-fed sugar from Europe beats the Indian 
refiner hollow on his own field; and it is curious to observe^ 
how the cane-sugar of India has suffered in the struggle. 
The reason is not far to seek. Laws can cure only artificial 
anomalies; the levy of extra duties can countervail only the 
adventitious advantage of bounties and subsidies; but wha^ 
can remedy causes of mischief that lie deeper, ingrained in 
the very constitution of the Indian grower and inherent in 
the very conditions under which the^ Indian refiner has to 
work ? The demand for consumption of Incfian ^igar is 
large enough; it is even larger than the local refiners fean‘ 
supply; yet the cost of production is so excessively inflated 
that it pays more to import the cheap beet-sugar, grown fiat 
on foreign bounties, than to bring the produ^s of her own 
growing into her markets. The growers and refiners pursue 
a process involving extravagant waste of raw material*: and 
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igtiorant of the latest inventions of science or art, they adhere 
to the methods inherited from their sires with a hide-bound 
orthodoxy. 

The same deficiency in improved methods and perfected 
machinery has also led to tlie ruin of the tanning industry of 
Madras. The curing and tanning of skins by an improved 
process in America has been found more suitable and more 
economical than the purchase of skins tanned in India. 
Similarly the manufacture of synthetic indigo, like other coal 
tar preparations, has effected a revolution in agricultural 
chemistry ; and the quantities of artificial indigo that the 
German factories have dumped into the markets of the world 
at very cheap rates have a very depressing influence on the 
indigo trade of Bengal. The exports of indigo which in 1 895 
amounted to about 53 millions in value, dwindled down to 
the low figure of 0 millions 10 years later, and the decline 
has been so rapid that it has been a cause of alarm to an 
optimist of even a thorough Micawber type. Dyes of no less 
value than 75 lakhs of rupees were fioured into the Indian 
vats from Germany, Belgium, and Holland in 1905 ; and these 
products of aniline and alizarine dyes have coiupletely ousted 
the Indian dyers from their own markets. 

It thus becomes imperative on all of us to endeavour to 
minimise this helplessness and enrich the industrial resour- 
ces of our country. The trade returns of India are an 
instructive study. They tell us that in 1905, fully 69 per 
cent, of our exports were represented by bulky agricultural 
produce, which gave no employment to local skill and 
capital, save that employed in tillage. With regard to the 
total iipports in that year, on the other hand, fully 59 per 
cent, of the entire amount represented manufactured articles, 
with reference to which we did not know bow to supply our 
own waitts, and had to depend upon foreign skill,' foreign 
capital, and foreign enterprise. A fair criterion of the indus- 
trial develofnne&t of a country tna^ safely be sought in the 
proportion* of its esipcurts of manu&etured goods to the ex- 
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port of raw material from the country ; and secondly, in the 
proportion of its imports of raw material to the imports of 
made up or finished ^oods. The industrial prosperity of a 
country may be said roupfhly to vary directly with its ex- 
ports of manufactures and imports of raw material ; and 
inversely with its exports of raw produce and imports of 
manufactured ^oods. This is a safe and reliable canon woi 
industrial economics. One more sad and prominent feature 
of the foreign trade of India is the constant excess of exjwrts 
over imports which is not conducive to the j)rosperity 
of the peoplt*. 

Our serfdom to foreign ca[)ital and to foreign enterprise 
can scarcely he more complete. Our railways are financed by 
capital from Europe; our mines are exploited by savants 
from America, and even in our daily household needs our 
dependence uj>on pnxlucts of foreign marts continues froip 
day to day. We are being fed and clothed, diverted and 
entertained, lighted and washed, warmed and comforted, 
carried and housed, by the foreign artisan. Our arts and 
industries are standing to-day on the brink of a precipice 
and are threatened with imminent extinction. The problem 
of saving the country from this perilous plight, and emanci-, 
pating her economic slavery to the nations from the West, 
has become the one topic of absorbing interest; and to find 
out a cure for this malady has liecome the one anxious 
thought of every patriot and of every statesman. You, den-, 
tlemen, have already bestowed your earnest attention to this 
subject, and I need therefore only make mention of the in- 
dustries which appear to me to be capable of ^eat progress 
in the immediate future. The list is appended below: — ^ 

1. The textile industry. 

2. Carpenters and other wood work. 

3. Iron, copper and brass works. 

4. Work in gold and silxer and jewellery. 

5. Masonry and stone works. 

6* Pottery and brick and tile making. 

7.. Dyeing. 

3.' Tannery and leather works. 
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9. Rope weaving. 

10. Cane and bamboo works, mat making and basket weaving. 

11. Glass works. 

12. Turnery and lac works. 

13. Horn and ivory carving. 

14. Embroidery. 

15. Sugar refinery, 

16. Tobacco curing, and 

17. Oil and flour mills. 

• Out of tho'se industries we might select, to begin with, 
those for which there is a large demand in our home markets, 
and whose raw material we have been at present exporting in 
ship loads for working them into finished products abroad. 
In theplac(‘ of large exports of raw vegetable products our en- 
deavour should be to send out large cargoes of manufactured 
and finished goods. In 1 905 we exported oil seeds of the 
value of 1 Of) millions of rupees, and imported oil of the 
value of 22 millions. Our oil factories in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency are said to have supported only 76 operatives at the 
last census. There is an indefinite scope for the expansion 
of this manufacturing industry in the country. Oil pressers 
have diminished by 47 per cent, during the last d -cade, as 
it was found more profitable to export oil-seeds and import 
pressed oil from abroad, than to press it at ho’ine by crude 
and antiquated processes. Be.sides, as Dr. Voelcker has 
pointed out to us, to exjjort the entire oil-seed is to export 
the soil’s fertility. 

Moreover, every year we. export large quantities of 
wheat and other grain to be ground in foreign mills and 
import large quantities ©f flour for our use ; while the wheat 
grinding mills in the Bombay Presidency afford no employ- 
ment to mor^ than 78 operatives, as the figure for the last 
, census informs us. These are instances of the low state of 
our industries and of the difficulties under which they suffer. 
It should he your aim and endeavour to face and conquer 
these difficulties, and a wise and sympathetic legislation 
should help your effort and lead you to success. 

Four y#ars ago I made some remarks at Ahmedabad 
which, with your permission, I will repeat to-day. 
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^‘Famine, increasing poverty, widespread disease-all 
these bring home to us the fact that there is some radical 
weakness in our system, and that something must be done 
to remedy it. Rut there is another aspect of the matter, and 
that is that this economic problem is our last ordeal as peo- 
ple. It ia our last chanr^,. 

“ Fail there, and what can the future bring us ? We c^w 
only grow poorer and weaker, — more dependent on foreign 
hel}). We must watch our industrial freedom fall into ex- 
tinction and drag out a miserable existenct‘ as hewers of 
wood and drawt'rs of water to any foreign power which hap- 
pens to he our master. 

“ Solve that problem, and you have a great future before 
you, the future of a gre^t people, wortliy of your ancestors 
and of your old position among nations”. 

These are words which I spoke at Ahmedabad and*I 
repeat them to-day, beciiuse we feel tlie importance of them, 
perhaps, more than we felt four years ago. We are at a crisis 
in our natipnal history. The time lias come, when we must 
make arduous and united endeavours for securing our indus- 
trial independence, or we shall sink again, perhaps for cen- 
turies to come. We must struggle and maintain our ancient 
position among 'the industrial nations of the earth, or 
we shall be betraying a sacred trust and be false to our 
posterity. 

1 am sure you will not accuse me of exaggerating the 
gravity of the present situation. I am sure you all feel, as I 
f^l,that if we do not, at the present critical time, free ourselves 
from that industrial serfdom into which we have allowed our- 
selves to sink, we have no hope for the future. 'Fhis, as \ 
said before, is otur last chance, 

EXHIBITIONS AND CONFERENCES.. 

A,nd now, Gfentlemen, you will penmit me U> say a few 
words with regard to the work you have Ufid»toicen and the 
methods hy which it can best be done. At a eritioal juimtiize 
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in our country’s industrial history, the Indian National Con- 
gress conceived the happy idi^a of having an Industrial Ex^ 
hibition in connection with their annual gatherings. PVom 
the Very first, the Indian and the Pro\dncial Governments 
rendered every assistance in their i)ower to ;inake these In- 
dustrial Exhibitions a success; and, I may add that all classes 
of the Indian population, Hindus and Mahomedans,, English- 
men and Parsis, merchants and manufacturers, .graduates, 
rich landlords and humble citizens, have worked bar moniously 
towards this common object. These annual exhibitions fulfil 
a double purpose. First th(‘y iiisjiire manufacturers with heal- 
thy emulation, and enable them to make the products of the 
different provinces known to all India ; and in the second 
place they enable traders and- dealers in articles of d aily use 
to obtain accurate information, and collect articles from all 
parts of India for the, use of purchasers in .every province and 
t#wn. These exhibitions have been a success ; but let us not 
deceive ourselves. Compared with the wealth, the variety, 
the magnitude of Western imxiucts, as I have .s^een them 
abroad, the results we have, achieved here are meagre jndeed. 
An exhibition like this sim])ly serves to emphasise our back- 
wardness in utilizing the resources at hand. Let us never 
be satisfied until we attain a standard of perfection that will 
bear comparison with , the Western world. With the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the Government, and the quick in- 
telligence of our jieople, there is no reason why such a result 
may not be achieved within a generation or two. 

Last year, Gentlemen, you took a new departure. Not 
content with these annual exhibitions, y6u held an Indu.^- 
trial Conferertee, and the First Conference was held under 
4:he guidance and presidentship of my? Revenue Minister; Mr. 
R. C. Dutt.! Tlie Conference arranged that its .work should 
proceed all through the twelve months , . instead of .being 
transacted bnce iti the year.. It appointed Provincial Indus- 
trM Committees at Calcutta, BombbyJ . Madtas, Allahabed, 
Lahore, and?<Nagpur. And it' alsb / Appointed! fe ; permanent 
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Secretary and Under-Secretary witli head-quarters at Nagpur 
to compile information, to carry on correspondence, and to 
help the Provincial Committees in their work all through the 
year. I am glad to find that this central establishment has 
not gone to sleep over its work ; within this closing year the 
Secretary and Under-Secretary have collected subscriptions,, 
which have more than covered the year’s expenditure ; they 
have published in a handy form a report of the Conference, 
embodying all the valuable and instructive papers which 
were read at the time ; and they have compiled a Directory, 
— not complete or exhaustive by any means but a fair 
beginning, — describing different industries in the different 
parts of India. They have also published a very interesting 
report of the work done during this year in all parts of 
India. 

Gentlemen, all this is a good outturn of a first year’s 
work, but you should not l)e satisfied with this. A greafrr 
progress is expected from you in future years. The weak 
point in the Conference organisation seems to me that the 
Central Office is not in sufficient touch with the Provincial 
Committees, j^-nd is not able to render sufficient help to those 
Committees to develop the industries of the different pro- 
vinces. Besides .Provincial Committees, you require District 
and even Town Assotjiations for closer touch with the masses. 
India is a country of vast distances ; and it takes more than 
a day and a night to travel from Nagpur to some of the 
provinces. While the Central Office at Nagpur can db mucfi 
to help the outlying provinces, the provinces can do more to 
help themselves. ‘By such harmonious co-operation towaids 
a common object, I hope to see the work of the Industrial 
Conference show a continued progress from year to jear, A> 
<jentral organfaation is needed to co-ordinate all the 
endeavours that are being made in all parts of India to 
prom^ home industries; and the Industrial Conference, 
wm- its esteUiBbinent . and Proviiicial OommitteM 

MtaUubcd »>day^i»o hod. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION. 

And now, Gentlemen, I desire to place a few practical 
suggestions before you, such as, from my own knowledge 
and experience, occur to me. The first and the most im- 
portant means of promoting our industries is to spread gene- 
ral education .amongst the masses. Great and far-reaching 
cjjianges might be made in the educational system of the 
country, and I am of opinion that no ultimate solution of 
our problem will be reached until schools have been provided 
in every village, and education is taken to the very threshold 
of the people ; until, in fact, education, at least in its primary 
grades, has been made free and compulsory throughout the 
land. I am, indeed gratified to learn that the Government 
of India has already under consideration the policy of mak- 
ing primary education free. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The experiment of free and compulsory education is a 
novel one in this country; and yet its novelty must not scare 
us from our duty. I am not, indeed, prepared at this time 
to recommend the example of some of the socialistic com- 
munities of the West in providing free breakfasts, free baths, 
free boots and everything else but free beds. I have, how- 
ever, endeavoured to introduce compulsory education through- 
ought the State of Baroda, and hope to see my people bene- 
fited by it. The measure was being worked with satisfactory 
resul^ in one part of the State for a number of years. Em- 
'boldraed by the success of this experiment, I have decided 
to make primary education compulsory throughout the State 
and absolutely free. 

* TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

dif scarcely less importance at this time of the day is 
the need for Industrial ^ucation. I must confess that it is 
my recent visit to^Europe and to America that has impressed 
me most with the immense importance of technical education 
in promoting the indostries of nations. I may state without 
ezaggentidn that education haa undergone a cconpleta 
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revolution in the West within the present generation. The 
great armaments of the Western nations, their vast armies 
and navies, do not receive greater attention and greater 
solicitude in the present day than that educationiin industrial 
pursuits which befits them for the keener struggle, which is 
continually going on among nations for industrial and manu- 
facturing supremacy. 

Among the nations on the (Continent of Europe, Ger- 
many takes the lead in industrial enterprise ;• and among the 
many technical institutes of that country the King’s Techni- 
cal High School at Berlin is the most famous. A large staff 
of professors teach over 1,500 students, and applied chemistry 
in oils and colours as well as dyeing, bleaching, printing on 
cloths and silks, and leather tanning are taught on a scale 
unequalled in any other country on the (bntinent. 

France is endeavourin|j to foster her industries an(^ 
manufactures in numerous institutes. The Mv,Hee (fss Alia 
et Metiers of Paris has an extensive collection of machines 
and models of machines, and Science and Arts classes are 
held there on important technological subjects. The French 
Government manage the Sevres Royal Porcelain P'actory and 
the Gobelines Tapestry Manufactory ; and frequent exhibi- 
tions are held evpry yea? in tin* Grand and P(»tit Palais of* 
Paris. 

Austria is not far behind, and Viiuma has technical 
schools on a smaller scale, each teaching some branck of 
technical art ; Italy has her technical academies ; and a* 
polytechnic institute, planned after the Cassanova Institute 
at Naples, might serve anywhere to collect the best crafts- 
men and the most promising apprentices uncfer tl^e same 
roof and extend the moral influence of the teacher to the '' 
pupils. All the experts of art would be collected there, and 
interchange ideas about 'their trade deficiencies and trade 
difficulties' ’ . 

Ih London the City and Ouild’s Technical -(loHegep .the 
Cohnfy'CoAncil’s S^Hodls of Arte'-aid Orftfts', tihdfo’Pdiifei^i 
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I^thaby, and the several Polytechnics are among the many 
institutions where a practical training in arts and industries 
is imparted to the people. 

The new universities of Manchester, Birmingham and 
Tweeds jmy special attention to technical education as the older 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London take up libe- 
ral and classical education. The Municipal School of 
Technology at Manchester is a monument of the enterprise 
of that great manufacturing town, and teaches mechanical, 
electrical, municipal and sanitary (engineering, technical 
physics, industrial and general chemistry, bleaching, dye- 
ing, printing and finishing of textiles, paper manufacture, 
metallurgy and various other subjects. Some students from 
Barcxla are engaged in the study of acids and alkali manufac- 
ture and plumbing and sanitary engineering in this school. 

But of all the countries whfch I have recently visited, it is 
America where I found the highest development of industrial 
education. Every single State in the United States has a 
State college, where technical education is given to students 
absolutely free. No fees are charged in thes^ State colleges, 
because the proper training of citizens in technical arts is 
considered a matter of national importance, and lands and 
annual grants are assigned by the States for the maintenance 
of these colleges. Every State college teaches agriculture 
and engineering, and also gives some training to the students 
in military tactics. Other subjects are also taught according 
to the resources of these colleges. . 

Besides these State colleges there are some 43 privately 
endow^ teclinical institutes all over the United States, where 
engineering is taught in all its branches, civil, electrical, 
mechanical and m^noe ; architecture, drawing, modelling and 
textile industry are also among the subjects taught. The 
great Institute of Technology at Boston, with its 2,500 stu- 
ients, the Armour Instituteat Chicago with its 2, 000 students, 
aild the pAtt Institute at New York with its 1,500 students 
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are the beet known among these privately endowed technical 
institutes. 

I need hardly add that the f^reat universities like Har- 
vard, Yale and Columbia also teach engineering in all its 
branches ; and, what will surprise you more, almost every high 
school has classes for manual training, comprising carpen- 
try, smithy, and machine shop. ^ 

I have not yet visited Japan, but we all know what Japan 
has done within the lifetime of one generation. Her victories 
in the battlefield have lately brought that wonderful land 
among the foremost nations on earth ; but the victories of 
Nanshan and Mukden are not more brilliant than the trium- 
phs of her industries achieved by a system of technical educa- 
tion which leaves very little to be desired. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

My second suggestion to yon is that, besides establish- 
ing technical schools, you should endeavour to introduce 
some manual training in the ordinary schools. The train- 
ing of the eye and of the hand at an early age is useful to 
all, even to those who have not to support themselves by 
manual industry in life. Early lessons in drawing and mo- 
delling, simple instructions in car|)entry and smith’s work, 
are good for all students in all ranks of life. Physicians and 
psychologists tell us that such exercises, by introducing a 
variety in the course of studies, really refresh and help the 
brain and make boys and girls more capable of acquiring both 
learning and arts. And, moreover, to attach some industrial 
classes to our ordinary schools would have the healthy effect of 
giving a complete and not one-sided education to our , child- 
ren. The richer classes would be brought more in touch with 
the humble industries ; the poor classes would af*i)uire that 
skill and facility in handling tools which can be only acquir- 
ed at an early age ; all people in all branches of life would 
be impressed with the dignity of manual labour more than 
they do now in India ; and your great endeavour (b promote 
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the industries of the land would be greatly helped when the 
nation receives an elementary technical training in schools. 
At the same time it is necessary to bear constantly in mind 
that no amount of specialised training in manual arts can fill 
the place of that liberal education and general culture which 
should serve as the necessary substratum for all kinds of 
leaning. Technical training is a supplement, but not a 
substitute, for general education, and should never be turn- 
ed into a fad. 

EDUCATION ABROAD. 

I have tried to impress on you, Grentlemen, the impor- 
tance of founding technical schools and of introducing ma- 
in ual training in our ordinary schools throughout India. 
Years will, however, pass before this can be done on an ade- 
quately extensive scale, so that India can take her legitimate 
^ace among the nations of the earth in industrial education 
and mechanical inventions. It follows, therefore, that for 
years, and perhaps generations, you must send your young 
men to Euroi)e, America, and .lapan for that complete 
industrial training which they cannot yet receive at 
home. Make no mistake, and let no time*honoured pre- 
judices deter you from travelling to other parts of 
the earth, and receiving that new light, that new cul- 
ture, those new ideas, which even the most gifted and 
advanced nations always receive by mixing with other 
j^ations, and which India needs, perhaps, more than any 
other civilized nation, 'fhe healthy results of foreign 
travels, and of comparing notes with foreign nations, are.* 
already manifest in India in every department of life within 
the last fifty years. Nothing impressed me more upon my 
recent return to India than the changed attitude of many of 
ray countrymen towards foreign institutions. Men of all 
ranks have been eager to learn my impressions of Western 
nations. Such a spirit of enquiry is always healthful if it 
proceeds from a sincere thirst for knowledge. I was much 
interested m learning while in America that some two or 
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three thousand students every year go abroad to absorb the 
best of European methods in Education and m Commerce, 
while the National Government sends men to all parts of 
the world to study the products of other lands. England, 
Germany and France, with all their commercial prestige, do 
not hesitate to send inquiiers to foreign parts. Coining nearer 
home, we find that hundreds of Japanese young men com- 
plete' their education in France, Germany, England and 
America. Such is the desire for knowledge, and the whole- 
heartedness of the latter, that not only do they acquire a 
special education in whatever subject they may be engaged, 
but they also provide themselves with the means of liveli- 
hood, not shrinking from the humblest occupations of life. ^ 

Japan profited most by sending out her youths to the 
seminaries of Europe. She owes her j)resent greatness to 
that illustrious band of her scholar statesmen, who imbibed 
the first principles in the science of politics and the art of 
government at the universities of Gottingen and Jjeipzic. 
She is to-day the mistress of the Eastern seas because of her 
student sailors, who acquired their first lessons in naval war- 
fare in the docks of Tilbury and Portsmouth. Her battles 
are fought and won by her soldiers who got themselves^ 
initiated into the mysteries of manoeuvring and the secrets 
of stratagem on the plains of the (Jmmp-de-Mars and 
Rastadt. And she bids fair to assume the supreme place in 
the trade of the Orient on account of her scholar financiers^ 
who have rubbed shoulders with bankers in the counting 
houses of London, Berlin and New York. Has the world 
ever seen a nobler instance of young men ajrchiiecturing 
the fortunes of their motherland ? Can we conceive a higher 
example of patriotism for India’s sons to emulate ? I.rf»t us' 
follow their spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion ; let ns hold 
up their ideal of national unity and social equality, learn 
^gerness to acquire the newest methods in all walks of life; 
imitate their perseverance and patient toil ; and we may yet 
save the fortunes of our country. ^ 
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1 have^learat with pleasure that an earnest and patriotic 
worker of thi^ province, Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghose, the 
worthy son of a worthy father, has organized a scheme for 
sending young men to Europe and America for education 
and that a large number of .students have already been sent 
in accordance with this scheme. Nothing gave me greater 
pleasure, while abroad, than coming in touch with several 
Bengalis who were studying in Europe and America. Al- 
though far away from India, they had the kindest and most 
patriotic feelings for their native land. India is to be con- 
gratulated in having such men. This policy has also been 
pursued by the State of Baroda for many years past, and 
young men, educated in Europe, at State expense, are now 
serving the State with credit, or finding profitable employ- 
ment in other parts of India. Several young students have 
lately been sent to England and Germany, America and 
Japan ; and a scheme is now under consideration to send a 
limited number of students at regular intervals, mainly to 
learn the methods of modern industry. 

Gentlemen, India to-day is at the parting of ways, and. 
thete are great possibilities before her. The people __q£ 
^mbay, for instauce, are looking foiward to the use of electri- 
cityjj^era^^;ln the Western Ghauts for working their 
raul^ The ])eople of Mad ras are looking forward to the 
experi men ts made in “ tre^cptton.” . All India looks forward 
,to the happiest results from the Research Institute for which 
we are indebted to the late lamentnl Mr. Tata. There is^ 
stir in the air; and tire people are showing signs of awaken- 
ing. This i| ho|jeful ; but let us not forget that years of 
IwUen^toil are before us, that it is only by jjatienceand per- 
severance that we can eVer succeed in competing with the 
West in industrial pursuits. We need the spirit of determi-^ 
nation, of courage, of confidence in ourselves and in each 
other; we need to distinguish between essentials and ijon* 
essentials, between the spirit that vivifies and the letter that 
kills. Let^our energies be not distracted in small things.^ ' 
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I now desire, with your kind indulgence, to add a word 
on the lessons that seem to me to arise from the experience 
of different nations —lessons which are pertinent to India at 
this juncture. Turning to ancient Egypt, once the centre of 
the most advanced civilization of the time, we discover that 
vast resources — agricultural and mineral — are not alone suffi* 
cient to produce a cultured and permanent civilization ; though 
the foundation of all stable civilizations must fall hack in the 
last analysis upon the natural resources of the country. 
Egypt in the ancient time had abundant resources, but fail- 
ing to note the value of human life, failing to conserve the 
interests of the working masses, she sank from the pinnacle 
of power and culture into political servitude and academic 
decay. The nation that despises its humblest classes, that 
provides for them no opportunity to rise in the social scale 
and in self-esteem, is building its house upon the sand. The 
wealth of a nation is the quality of its manhood. 

Greece fell from her eminence not from any failure of 
philosophical or aesthetic or political insight ; in these direc- 
tions she has been the chief source of inspiration for the 
whole Western World. Pericles, Plato and Aristotle are still 
household names in the West. Athens faded away like a 
fragrant memory , because she failed to look to the economic 
bases of her prosperity. Had she taken pains to utilize her 
splendid maritime location for the development of comiqerce 
and indifttry ; had she confided her commercnal affairs to her , 
freemen instead of her slaves ; had she applied the 8agaeity% 
of her statesmen to the formation of a sound fiscal policy, 
the story of Athena might have had a different ^noimnenL 
But she wasted her mineral resources, and expended, large 
sums in the erection of great temples of worship and art and 
learning. Far be it from us to suggest any criticism against 
a civilization which has been the fountain head of all sub- 
sequent growth in the culture of the West. I would simply 
point out that without a permanent and stable economic po-- 
licy, no civilization, however enlightened, can long endure. 
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This is the message of ancient Greece to modern India. Be 
careful of largp expenditures, either individually or collec- 
tively, which are unproductive. Bid her people forget their 
caste and tribal prejudices in the common effort to uplift the 
fortunes of India ; bid them find expression for their religious 
enthusiasm in practical co-operation for the uplifting of hu- 
manity — of the human spirit in the temj)le of God, Bid 
them be free men, economically, s<x;ially and intellectually; 
and no power under Heaven can long keep them in servitude. 

Rome, too, has its lesson for India. In the complex 
and far-reaching series of disasters, which led to the down- 
fall of Rome, it would be difficult, indeed, to designate any 
one factor as the ])remier cause of the catastrophe. But of 
this we may be sure, that the highly centralised and pater- 
nalistic Government which developed under the later Caesars, 
was a latent cause of weakness to the Empire. Private 
initiative and individual responsibility gave place to State 
operation of manufactures and industry. Insufficient cur- 
rency and military oppression drove the husbandman from 
his plough and the merchant from his counter. The people 
looked to the Caesar for corn, and out of the public treasury 
Jibe hungry were fed, if they were fed at all. The Emperor 
ruled by force of arms*; manufactures were operated by a 
system of forced labour under the strictest surveillance of 
the State ; the civilian was forced into idleness and vice ; 
Jhe masses into pauperism and dejection. The national spi- 
rit decayed, and Rome fell an easy prey to the ravaging hor- 
des fropi the North. 

At this jrucial period in India’s emancipation, we shall 
need totkeep constantly in mind the failure of Rome. No 
jiennanently sound and stable development can occur unless 
we take pains to educate the masses of our people to a sense 
of their paramount importance and dignity in the social 
structure. I conceive it to be the prime duty of the enlight- 
ened and weli*to-do amongst us to rouse, to stimulate, and 
to educate ike lower qlasses. We should help them to help 
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themselves. But ever let us l)eware of paternalism. Not 
charity but co-operation is the crying need of the hour. 

Let our people, as rapidly as possible, be 'educated in the 
prindiples of ecdnomics, ' and let special pains be taken for 
the development of an honest, intelligent, rnitT^prefneuT class 
who wiJl be content to organise and tnana:ge our new indus- 
tries without sapping their life' by demanding exorbitfUit 
profits. 

Ancient India, to6, has lessons for us. I have already 
spoken of India’s rich products and her brisk trade with the 
West in ancient times. But her mechanical inventions were 
slow because mechanical work was left to hereditary castes, 
somewhat low in the scale of si)ciety. Our sculpture does not 
compare favourably with the sculpture and architecture of 
ancient Greece, and our ipechanical progress does not keep 
pace with the mechanical inventions of modern nationa^ 
because our intellectual classes have been divorced for centu- 
ries and|thousand.s of years from manual industry, which has 
been left to the humbler and less intellectual classes. In 
literature and thought we need fear no comparison with 
the inosi gifted nations on the earth. The " genius for 
craftsmanship is also among the j)eople, as is evidenced^ 
by the ingenuity and skill of our artisan classes. Make 
industrial pursuits the property of the nation, instead of the 
exclusive possession of castes; let the sons of Brahmans and 
of learned Moulvies learn to use tools in their boyhood ; let 
every graduate, who feels a call towards mechanical work,^ 
turn to that pursuit in life instead of hankering after 
salaried jwsts, and f am convinced the national genius will 
prove and assert itself in industries and inventions as well as 
in literature and thought. 

Turning to the Western world of modern times we dis- 
cover lessons of the most importance for India at this 
time. As I look back over the last several centuries which 
have raised the riations of the West from the darknesla of 
n^edise^tdisni to their present high degree of *^civiU«ation, 
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it seems tome that four historical movements are plainly 
discernible as important ' factors in that development. 

The first movement to which I refer is the capitalistic 
programme of the last few centuries. I do not need to 
dwell before such an audience as this upon the advantages 
of a capitalistic organization of industries, with its attendant 
s^ttems of credit, banks and exchanges, with its economy 
of production and its facility of distribution. In the scientific 
application of capital we still have many things to learn 
from the nations of the We.st. 

For tl)is reason I am firmly convinced that ' we need 
to devote large sums to the founding of chairs of economics 
in our colleges, and to the training of our young men in 
the subtle problems of finance. Let the brightest of our 
young patriots l)e sent to Western universities to master 
the prin<5iples of economic jw'dity. 

The second movement in the West is the taking of social, 
political and commercial affairs, which are purely secular in 
nature, out of the hands of the priests. In the 13ih century 
the Church of Rome and her minions dictated not only matters 
of religious import, but reached out in many directions to con- 
trol all the relat'ions of life, both individual and collective. For 
Ihree centuries the jiopular will struggled against the secular 
tendencies of * the Church, until M to open revolt 
by Martin laither. Since that revolt, the principle has 
])een firmly established, and is held with special vigour in 
America, that the realm of the Church is in matters of mor^il 
and metaphysical import, and that social, i)olitical and com- 
mercial relaliopships must he left to the individual consciences 
of thosij who*participatp in them. And in this connection I 
merely desire to point out that in so far as India’s religious 
ideas tend to keep . many of out brightest and best minds out 
of ‘[)mof>ical’1tfffairs,out pf the scientific, political and commer- 
cittl '^novemerits ^ the time, by so fer do those religious 
philPidphiC'Byptems staiid in the way of herT^ogi^ss towards 
ecoUPinifc hfdtpetidenc®. • Why havd ih4 people df Indih been 
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tardy in grasping the scientific principles of Western industrial 
organisation ? I shall not presume to answer the question at 
any length, but content myself with suggesting that we must, 
AS a people, look well to the religious and social foundations 
of our national life. 

Break the monopoly of caste prerogatives and social 
privileges. They are self-arrogated, and are no more inherent 
in any one caste than commercial predominance or iK)litical 
supremacy in any one nation. Learn the luxury of self-sac- 
rifice ; elevate your brethern of the humbler castes to your own 
level ; and smooth all artificial angularities. Always appraise 
action more than talk, and ever be ready to translate your 
word into deed. 

I desire in the next place to call your attention to the 
development of national spirit. Throughout Europe for the last 
two thousan.d years there has been constant progress in the 
unifying and the solidifying of national life. Petty States 
and warring principalities have given place to strong, com- 
pact and homogenous nations, each possessing decided 
national characteristics, and each working through the 
patriotic impulses of all its people for the preservation of the 
national ideal. Now I find in my rejiding that the most 
frequent criticism offered against us as a people by candid* 
critics is that we are disunited, many-minded^ and incapable 
of unselfish co-operation for national ends. If this criticism 
is true, if it i^true that India is a mass of small, heterogene- 
ous peoples unfitted for independent national existence, theft 
it behoves us as intelligent men and patriots to put in 
motion the principles of unity and coK>peration. To this 
end I favolir the adoption of a national speech •and the in- 
culcation of a national spirit. 

And the last movement to which I would direct your 
attention is the development of science in Europe during the 
last hundred and fifty years. The story of that development 

lilma romanee of the oMeii time. Within that period 
hap heen rdevdoped railway, ateam sh^, eiectri^telegrapbs, 
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the telephone, friction' matches, gas illuminations, knowledge 
of electricity in all its multiform applications, phonograph, 
Rontgen-rays, spectrum analysis, ansestheties, the modem 
science of chemistry, the laws of molecular constitution of 
matter, conservation of energy, organic evolution, the germ 
theory of disease, and many otljers of the utmost practical 
importance in modern life. 

I submit, my friends, that India’s part in this wonderful 
movement has been shamefully small. Can it be true, as one 
writer has said, that some “strange feat of arrest, probably 
due to mental exhaustion, has condemned the people of India 
to eternal reproduction of old ideals”? I cannot believe 
that the intellectual power of India is exhausted, nor can I 
believe that her people are no longer capable of adding to the 
sum of human knowledge. We have an intense and justi- 
fiable pride in the contribution of our sages of bygone days to 
the philosophic, the literary, and the artistic wealth of 
world. It should be our chief pride, our supreme duty, and 
our highest glory, to regain the intellectual supremacy of the 
ancient days. The atmosphere of the West is throbbing with 
vigorous, mental life. The pursuit of troth is the first 
concern of every stalwart mind of the West, while the mass 
of our people are content to live stolid, conventional lives, 
blindly following the precepts of the fathers rather than 
emulating the example they set of intellectual independence 
and constructive energy, I cannot do better'^han close my 
remark with those fine lines of the poet Mathew Arnold: — 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the lemons thunder past, 

Then bowea in thought again. 

I would not for a moment have you think, my inends, 
that I return from the West a convert to Western ideals, or in 
any|gense % pessimist oonceming the future of India* Tjiefe 
arainany in the Westein #idllaation Ahat no 
tial jiudtoibief^aSlini may. ignore* have g#W!h 
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up in the centralizing of imputation in the great industrial 
cities constitute, in my judgment, a serious : menace' to the 
future of those races. There are weighty problems of admi- 
nistration, of moral's, of public health, whi(ih the. West, with 
all its ingenuity, has not been able, to solVe. > There is the 
internal conflict between caj>ita] and labour which is becom- 
ing more acute as time go(‘s on. Ncir cart one ivisit th^ great 
commercial centres of the We.st without feeling tliat the mr 
is surcharged with' the miastnic .spirit of greed. Everywhere 
the love of display and the sordicl worship of material w(‘alth 
and power has poisoned the mind.s of thr* people against the 
claims of the simple, homely life, which the Indian, in his 
love for the things of the spirit, has cultivated since history 
began. 

It may be the mis.sion of India, clinging fast to the phi- 
losophic siinpricity of her etliical code, to solve the j)robl(‘ms 
which have baffled the best minds of the West, to build up 
a sound economic policy along modern scientific lines, and at 
the same time preserve the simplicity, the dignity, the etldcal 
and spiritual fervor of her jmople. 1 can conceive of no loftier 
mission for India than this, b) teac,*h {)hilo.sophy tp. the West 
and- learn its science ; impart .ppri^y of life to p]iiroj)e and 
attain to her loftier ])olitical ideal ; incnilcate spirituality to* 
the American mind and imbihe .the business ways of its 
merchant. 



THE HON. tfR. ViTHALDAS DAMODAB 
THACEEBSErS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — 

It wa8 with much diffidence tliat I accepted the in- 
vitation of the Executive Committee to preside over the 
d^iberations of this, the second Session of our Industrial 
Conference. While I considered it a very great honour 
which the Committee wished to confer on me, 1 yet felt that 
it was one to whicli I could not hope to do as much justice 
as, for instance, His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, who 
has just addressed to you words of ripe wisdom from his 
experience of many lands and his study of many systems, or 
the 1st President, Mr. Rornesh Chunder Dutt, whose large 
administrative experience, wide reading, and sound know- 
ledge of economic and industrial history, pre-'eminently 
(jualified him to guide this Conference in the great work that 
it has undertaken. I allowed myself, however, to be persuad- 
ed into accepting the important x>art that it was pioposed to 
assign to me in connection with this year’s meeting, by the 
consideration that the Conference, being devoted to the 
advancement of industries and commerce, may *l)e pleased to 
S;ive indulgent hearing to one who is engaged in these 
activities, and who may, therefore, be expected to know the 
more practical Jispects of some of the many problems which 
this Conference may help to solve. I shall not detain you 
fiirther with personal observations, and for the few that 
I have already made I offer you my apologies. 

Gentlemen, whatever doubts might have been felt 
last yety as to the utility of holding an Industrial Conference, 
1 am sure they have been dispelled by the experience that 
we have already gained. The meeting of the Conference and 
the circular letters of the General Secretary, the tours made 
hy the Assistant Secretary in Madras and Northern India, of 
which a very interesting account has been supplied to us, 
the admiratffe report the Proceedings of the last Confer- 

7 
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ence, and Mr. MudholkeFs excellent summary of industrial 
activities in the country during? the year, are all proofs of the 
success that has attended the efforts of the promoters of the 
Conference to create public interest in industrial questions. 
At no period in our history have the thoughts of the people 
been concentrated so much on the development of Indian 
indigenous industries. Th(‘ objects of the Conference ha*^e 
evoked the warm sympathies of Government and of the 
official and non-official European community, which I con- 
sider to be a happy augury of the success of our industrial 
movement. Differences may arise, tliey must arise now and 
then, between the Indian and non-official Anglo-Indian 
communities, as regards political and adraipisvrative 
questions with which, however, we have nothing to do 
on this platform. Rut on industrial and economic ques- 
tions there is a very extensive field for co-operation and 
fellow-feeling between them. The Englishman who invests 
capital and spends his (uiergies in Indian industries 
suffers equally with the Indian i>roducer from ignorant 
interference from England, the thrusting of inequitable 
financial burdwjs on the tax-payer in India, and the adop- 
tion of measures which lead to discontent and unsettle- 
ment of the minds of the j>eople. I rejoice to see that this* 
is coming to be recognised in an increa.Ving degree, and I may 
mention as an illustration the strong and unanimous opposi- 
tion which Anglo-Indian o])inion offered, in support of Indian 
interests, to proposals of one or other of these kinds made in 
recent years. T am firmly convinced that the promoters of 
this Conference have displayed true statesmanship and deep 
insight into the realities of the situation in exfending their 
appeal for sym])atliy and support to Government and the* 
non-official European community; and the response from 
these quarters which has been received and which is set forth 
fully in the excellent report of the last Conferetice is, I 
think, one of the brightest and most hopeful features: of 
public life at the present time. I earnestly p% that the 
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feelin^y of harmony thus begun will grow in strength and 
pow^r as the years pass,' and that : Englishmen and Indians 
will appreciate to a larger extent the value of mutual co- 
operation for the material advancement of the country and in 
the, amelioration of the unspeakably wretched condition which 
is the lot of millions of the Indian people. While on this 
subject I should not, omit to say a word of acknowledgment 
of the able and extremely syinj)athetic manner in which the 
new Commercial and Industrial De])artment of the Govern 
ment of India has been administered by the retiring Mem- 
ber, the Hoirble Mr. Hewett, and Mr. W. L, Harvey, tlie 
capable Secretary in charge of the Department, and to ex- 
press the ho]>e that under the new Member, who is well- 
known and justly esteemed in this country, the Department 
will gain further the confidence and good-will of the indus- 
trial and convmercial ])ublic. The appointment of the Stores 
Committee and the resolution announcing its appointment 
afforded conclusive proof of the great sympathy felt by the 
present Government of India for the cause of our i ndustrial 
advancement, and the whole country looks to His Excellency 
the Viceroy, of whose strength of principle and de^•otion to 
duty it has had ample proof, not to allow interested interven- 
tion to frustrate the just and righteous object witli which 
the Committee was appointed. The Committee has made its 
report, and I would humbly suggest that the report should 
be published at once to enable the jmblic to express its opi- 
nion on the recommendations contained in it. The value of 
such enquiries extends beyond their immediate results. I 
respectfully submit that we are entitled to have an opportu- 
nity of expressing our opinion on the recommendations, 
•before tfie Government .in England or India pronounces its 
final decision. This js a matter where Indian and Anglo- 
Indian interests are identical^ and this Conference will have 
the whole country. «jt its back if it elect to approach Govern- 
ment with a prayfer for the immediate publication of the 
report pi th# Indian Sfores C9ininittee. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL. 

I have referred to Englishmen who have invested capital 
in Indian industries, and I may not inappropriately 
make some observations here on the much-debated 
question of Indian Capital verHUB Foreign (^ntal. 'I’he 
great mistake to be guarded against is that, because 
certain capital used in India is foreign, it therefore must«do 
harm to the country. It has, of course, to be considered 
that we ought not to pay too high a price for it. I^et us 
take the instance of Japan, an Asiatic people who have risen 
to greatness on account of their practical genius, whose in- 
dustrial conditions are similar in many res])ects to our own, 
and whom we are all naturally anxious now-a-days to emulate. 
All the great statesmen and })atriots of Japan are eager to 
attract, foreign capital to their country for purposes of in- 
dustrial development. It is because they feel that, notwith- 
standing their skill, enterprise and ability, they are greatly 
handicapped owing to want of capital. At the same time, 
when they speak of attracting foreign capital, they do not 
mean to allow all the profits of the industry to go out of the 
country. They will not pay more than a* reasonable price 
for it. Their position as an independent State, of course, 
enables them to regulate the conditions under which foreign 
capital will be free to engage in the development of the 
country. But in our country, where the open-door policy 
prevails to the fullest extent, and where already there is a 
very large amount of foreign capital invested—and I admil 
there is a very large field for it — it is necessary for us to form 
a general conception of the limits within which its application 
is beneficial. I^t us take our Railways. ThecapitqJ outlay 
from the commencement on open lines, lines partly open and* 
on lines wholly under construction, amounted at the close of 
the calendar year 1^05 to over Rs. 370 crores. Without 
maintaining that the Railway policy of the Government of 
India has always been dictated solely by the productive 
needs of the country, I may say that we oannot^be enjoying 
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all the advantages of these Railways, the ability to cop^ with 
famine, the easy transportation from one part of the country 
to another, and not least of all our assembling here to-day for 
the purpose of advancing the interests of the. country in 
various directions, but for the fact that we were able to get 
this large capital at a comparatively cheap rate of interest 
fr<Mn England. Indeed, it is easy to see that the spirit of 
nationalism that is inspiring our movements to-day would 
have been impossible but for the network of Railways which, 
annihilating distance, brings the Punjab and Madras, Assam 
and Baluchistan, neiir to each other, and binds the whole 
country by the common bond of economic and national inte- 
rests. Apart from strategic Railways, everybody is agreed as 
to the innnense benefits which have been conferred on the 
country. Even now there are several new lines which may be 
laid down with the greatest benefit, and which will tap new 
country and which may give scope for Indian capital, if we 
cah be satisfied with a return of4j>er cent, on the outlay. 
If we cannot afford to invest money at that rate, is it not 
desirable that those who are able to do so should lend us the 
money? Though in the beginning Railways, may not earn 
much, experience shows that their earning power steadily 
mcreases with the progress of the country. If Government 
had allowed foreign investors to construct Railways uncondi- 
tionally, the high profits and the unearned increments thereof 
would have gone out of the country for ever to enrich the 
original investors after the manner of the American mag- 
nates who have the good fortune to be the sole owners 
of Railways uncontrolled by Government. We owe, 
therefore, asleep debt of gratitude to those^ who, with clear 
•foresight, kept in view, while arranging terms with the Gua- 
ranteed Railway Comj)anies, the ultimate object of nationaliz- 
ing them after allowing the investors to take the full benefit 
of the Railway for a limited period, generally of twenty-five 
years. It is ^hus that most of the main lines have already 
become StHte lines, and that the few remaining ones 
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will * become, so in course 'of " time. The system of the 
repayment' of the , value of Railways by annuities on the 
termination of the period - fixM by their contracts, obviates 
the* difficulty and inconvenience incident to the raisin^];* of 
heavy loans. How profitable this policy of nationalizing the 
Railways has turned out b» be may be ganged by the case of 
the East Indian ^Railway purchased by the State in 1860. 
In 1905, the net earnings on this line amounted toRs. 482 
lakhsi , Out of this amount 87 lakhs were paid as interest 
charges on borrowed capital and Rs. 216 lakhs as annuity to 
the original shareholders on the basis of repaying the whole 
purchase amount before 1953. There still remains Rs. 160 
lakhs as net yearly gain to the State, while, after 1953, the 
yearly gain will be trebled, taking the present revenue as it 
is. , Here, then, is an instance of the right use of foreign 
capital. Hut when we turn to the petroleum industry in 
Burma, the gold mines of Mysore, the coal mines of Bengal, 
the tea and jute industries^ the carrying trade by sea and the 
financing of our vast foreign trade by foreign Banks, we come 
upon another and a less favourable aspect of the question of 
the'in vestment of foreign capital. It is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately the amount of wealth that goes out of the 
country in this rrvnnner, though an approximate idea can be 
had of it from the excess of our exports over our imports, after 
omitting Grovernment transactions. It must be remembered 
that so much of this amount as represents merely the interest 
on borrowed capital, should be not regarded in the light of a 
drain from the country. It is in such investments as these 
that we find cause for complaint. In such cases I cannot 
but think that it would be to the permanent of the 

country to allow petroleum to remain underground and the* 
gold to rest' in the bowels of the earth, until the gradual 
regeneration of the country, which must come about under 
British rule, enables her own industrialists to raise them and 
get the profits of the industries. A country which maintains 
a population of thirty crores is hot likely to let al:^ut one lakh 
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of persons starve, and this is the number of wage-earners bene- 
fit^ by these industries. The price paid is much tod great 
for the advantages accruing from thein to the country. 
That such is the view of' all impartial peo])le who are sincerely 
interested in the material advancement of the country, is 
proved by the following passage which 1 quote from the excel- 
lent paper which Mr. Holland, the Direc^tor-General of the 
Geological Survey, read before this Conference last year. 
Speaking of the siuicessful exploitation of the petroleum fields 
of Burma, he observed : “ The one regrettable feature is the 

fact that the capital re(|uired to drill the deep wells has been 
raised in Europe, and the profits consequently have left the 
country. In the petroleum industry, as in so many other 
enterprises of the kind, India will continue to pay such an 
unnecessary and undesirable tax as long as those in the 
country who possess money will not risk their reserve fund in 
industrial purposes”. 

INDIAN RANKS. 

I think, however, that indigenous capital \nll not be 
quite enough for financing the enormous and ever-expanding 
trade of the country and for accelerating the progress of our 
material and industrial regeneration. For these purposes 
we require as much capital as we cjin, and if we can get it 
cheaper in England than in India, I for one do not see why 
we should not avail ourselves of it. No country in the world 
can make much progress in industrial directions without 
plenty of capital. The problem of India may be briefly 
stated as follows : — 

Our immense trade, our comparatively small capital, the 
fixed ^pen-floor policy of our Government, and the absence 
of power to control our financial policy, — these are the main 
factors of the situation, and the question is how best we can, 
Under these conditions, develop our industries. We cannot 
do without foreign capital ; it will be extremely short-sighted 
torejeOtit On Sentimental grounds. We must avail our- 
selves of if, but we ought to take care that we do not pay 
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more for it than other nations. We have to consider what 
is the best way of brin^in^ foreign capital to India. It is 
necessary for this purpose to offer foreign capitalists absolute 
security for their money, in order to get it as cheaply as 
possible. Grovernment is in a position to do this, and hence 
Government is able to borrow from them as much as it likes on 
easy ter?ns. There are few private individuals in India who c|n 
offer security necessary for this purpose. Smaller capitalists 
there are in plenty, but each of these by himself can be of no 
use in this matter. But what individuals cannot do singly, 
they can do by combination. Joint-Stock Banks being the 
results of such combination offer the only means of bringing 
foreign capital into the country at easy interest. Till 
recently there have been no such Indian Banks among us, 
with large enough capital for the purpose. It is, liowever, a 
matter for satisfaction that two such Banks have been started 
in Bombay within the last few months. These Banks at 
present intend to finance the internal trade of the country 
for which there is a wide scope ; but we hope that after some 
time they may feel their way to extend their operations to 
foreign exchanges, and tlms take advantage of foreign capital 
as the other Exchange Banks are at present doing. We 
want more of such Banks in order that the present situation ^ 
may be amelioraterf. The Presidency Banks are not allowed 
to borrow from foreign countries. The Exchange Banks do 
trade with foreign capital, but as their shareholders and 
directors are outside of India, the immense profits of the* 
trade go to them and not the people of India, who get only 
the bare interest on their deposits, running to over sixteen 
crores in these Banks. Indian Banks with large tapital have, 
therefore, an important function to perform in this and in 
other ways, and I hope and trust that the movement 
begun in Bombay will expand and fiourish. There is 
one other suggestion which I should like to make before 
leaving this part of the subject. It may happen in many 
cases that although we may not be able to provide 
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ftll the capital required for a new industry, we may yet 
be able to supply a portion of it, and so save some por- 
tion of the profits of the industry from leaving the country. 
But few foreign companies ever give a chance to Indian 
capital. They like to do all the financing themselves and 
do not even place their shares in the Indian market. This 
is^unfair, and I would suggest that the legislature should 
make it obligatory on every industrial concern floated by 
foreign companies that the same opportunities should be given 
to Indian capitalists, that the prospectus should he published 
simultaneously in both countries, that the tinie for appli- 
cations for shares should l)e the same, and that allotment 
must be made at the same rates and on the same principles. 
This is the least that our Government should do under the 
presen t circura stan ces. 

SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

Gentlemen, you will, perhaps, expect me to refer herfe 
to the Swadeshi movement, and I hasten to satisfy that ex- 
pectation. Whatever Bengal might have done oy failed to 
do during the last twelve months, she has undoubtedly given 
an impetus to the Swadeshi idea. All over the country to- 
day, among young and old, rich and poor, men and women, 
*high caste and low caste, the word ** Swadeshi” has become 
a household word, and the spirit of it too, we may hope, is 
well understood. Gentlemen of Bengal, on behalf of the 
whole country, I tender you our hearty thanks for this valu- 
able result, which is wholly due to ypur enthusiasm in the 
cause of the motherland. I am not one of those, Grentlemen, 
who sneer at enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is divine, and with- 
out it, fven in regard to the induatriill regeneration of the 
country we, can achieve but little. You have applied the 
life-giving spark to the slumbering spirit of Swadeshism in 
this land, and yours is the honour of concentrating the* 
national mind on the work of industrial development. It is 
inevitable that in a time of excitement and distress words 
might be ij^oken and things done which in calmer moments 
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might not commend themselves to our sober judgment. J 
am referring solely to the effe(*t of yo^r enthusiasm and self- 
^criliceou the whole of India, even among those who did not 
^nd could not see eye to eye with the Bengalis on the question 
of partition and the subsidiaVy questiorls connected with it. 

AGRICUI/llIlUL INDUSTRY. 

Gentlemen, we have got the Swadeshi idea firrnly kn- 
’|)lanted in the national mind. We have now'to consider what 
our progrfimme should be for the near future. We cannot do 
everything at once. Industries are not created in a day. 
We should profit by the experience of other countries which 
have grown industrially great, and, in the pursuit of the 
Swadeshi ideal, we should foliow the methods which have 
proved successful in those countries. I admit that in one 
important respect tlie conditions with which we are beset are 
somewhat different from those prevailing in countries which 
have come to the front as centres of the world’s great indus- 
tries. We cannot look to Government to give us any direct 
help in the shape of protective import duties or bounties such 
as have been given in other countri^‘s. But, short of that, 
'Gbvernrnent caffi do much, and I am satisfied that they are 
not likely to revert to the old laissez-faire policy in respect 
of our industrial advancement. Although, as I have i»aid, we 
eannot do everything at once, our plan of actioli should be 
dtawn up with a view to future developments in all directions. 
When ydu view the industrial situatiou, Gentleman, the first 
thing that forces itself on yonrattentioh is th<f primitive condi- , 
,tion of the premier industry of tlie country — I mean the agri- 
cultural industry — the industry which supports, more than 65 
per cent, and, according to Ixird Curzon, 80 pe^ cen^^ of our 
population, and on which we must depend for our subsistence* 
as well as for the raw material of our chief manufacturing 
• industries. ' So long as agriculture is carried on in the present 
primiti\fe fashion, no great industrial inolprovement need be 
expected in India. Even Protectionist Economists admit 
Hhat until the agricultural industry has xeached^ high State 
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of development, manufacturing industries cannot be largely 
brought into existence even with the support of the State, 
In England ’itself the era of manufactures \vas immediately 
■preceded by a period of extraordinary agricultural develop- 
ment, due mainly to the enterprise of the great landlords. I 
rejoice to see that the greate.st landlord of all in India, 
namely, (Tovernrlaent, are recognising their; duty and. have 
taken and are taking measures to spread a scientific knowr 
ledge of agricmltnre by means of colleges,, experimental 
farms, and such other nteasitres, to free cultivation from in- 
sect pests, and to introduce new and valuable forms, of the 
agricultural industry. The work done in connection with 
rubber cultivation, if it lead to the tree becoming naturalised 
in India, would add materially to the national income, 
as the demand for riiWier all over the world is immense. 
While Government are waking up to their duty,- it behoves 
private landlords, like the Zemindars of Bengal, who corre- 
spond to the landed aristocracy of England, to devote their 
time and resources towards developing their industry. 
Gentlemen, if the Swadeshi spirit inspires these great land- 
ed magnates to introduce science and system, into agriculture 
so as to make it yield the highest profit of which it is capable, 
then, believe me, you will be in sight of large manufactures, 
financed, controlled, and worked by our own countrymen. It 
is a common fallacy to suj)pose that the arena of great 
achievements lies far afield of our everyday lives. It is never 
so. Few people talk of the Swadeshi movement in connec- 
tion with agriculture. But really that is the industry which 
moat requires the application of the true Swadeshi spirit, for 
on it ^re bdibed all our possibilities of manufacturing indus- 
tries. If the mill industry flourishes in Western India, it is 
because the. Guzerajhi is : acknowledged on all hands to be 
the most efficient, cultivator of cotton in India. 

MINERAL INDUSTRY. 

From 'agriculture, let us turn to mineral industries, in 
which considenible interest is being evinced at the present 
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time. I do not think that there is any one in India who 
can speak with greater authority or give more valuable in- 
formation on this subject than Mr. Holland^ th^ Director of 
the Greological Survey of India, and I would remind you of 
his admirable paper read before the Conference last year as 
well as to his official reports. He is a gentlemen with the 
true Swadeshi instinct in him, and I believe that to bis 
writings and his influence is due to a very large extent the 
active interest shown everywhere in mining enterprise. 
Possessed of the knack of clothing technical matter in 
popular style, his reports are easily intelligible to the general 
reader and have been read everywhere with enthusiasm. 
There was a very marked development of interest 
in mineral industries last year, resulting in an 
increase of 50 per cent, in the prospecting licenses 
and mining leases biken up. The explorations of geolo- 
gists confirm the verdict of ancient history tWt our country 
is rich in minerals of every kind, and that there is hardly 
anything which we cannot produce if only capital, enter- 
prise, and the recpiisite technical knowledge were forth- 
coming. The total value of the mineral productions of 
India, omitting minor industries for which no returns are 
available, was over 8^ crores of rupees in 1905. Gold and 
coal contributed two-thirds of this value, and in both of these 
mineral industries I need hardly tell you that Indians have 
very little share. The same is the case with the petroleum 
industry, which comes third in the list of values. These* 
three together account for three-fourths of the total value of 
mineral production in India. What are the causes of this 
apathy on the part of the Indian people ? Waift of ^capital 
is one cause. But want of technical ^nd scientific know- 
ledge is probably a more important one. One of the • first 
needs of the* country, therefore, is to educate a large number 
of young men and to train them up in mineral iiidustries. 
So long as there is the present dearth of skilled experts, and 
one has to pay a high price for the prelimihaiiy work of 
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eicploration, we can never expect mining industries to pro- 
gress rapidly. One does not grudge to pay a high fee to 
an expert who has to be consulted at the final stages or from 
time to time during the progress of the work of exploration. 
But for preliminary work, we want a large number of 
trained men with a thorough jiractical knowledge of the 
dj^erent kinds of mineral industries. Government have 
already done something in this direction. In Bengal a 
scheme for giving mining instruction has been sanc- 
tioned by the Imperial Government, and a Mining Professor 
and a Mining Inspector liave been engaged. The experience 
of these officers has dispelled the fear expressed in some 
quarters that there was no Veal demand for mining instruc- 
tion in India. Professor Robertson has received applications 
which show tliat India-trained mining students will be able 
to readily obtain employment when they become qualified. 
Four young Indians are studying mining in the University 
of Birmingham, receiving Government scholarships of ^150 
per annum. These are hajipy signs, but we ci nnot help 
thinking that instead of sending Indian students to learn 
mining in England, the conditions here are such that 
Government, by establishing an up-to-date Mining College 
•in India, can make this country a great centre of mining in- 
struction, besides training our own students to take charge 
of the higher posts in the Geological Department. If it be 
deemed necessary to give Indian students the expanded 
•knowledge that comes of visiting the centres of mining in 
Europe and America, it can be so arranged that after com- 
pleting their course of studies in tjie Indian College, they 
may apend a short time in those centres. It is a matter for 
I thankflilness that Government rules in relation to mining 
enterprise are liberal and, speaking from my own personal 
experience, I can say that the (Geological Department is 
always anxious to give the fullest information and assistance 
to any enquiry. In connection with the mineral industries it 
has been pmnted out that without a cycle of chemical indue- 
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tries, it' is almost impossible to make several of them paying. 
Several instances of this kind are mentioned in Mr. Holland’s 
quinquennial review published last year. In his paper read be- 
fore this C^^nferenee last year, Mr. Holland referred to the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate as a very promising in- 
dustry. It is gratifying th.d the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany has now nearly completed the erection of a plant on tljp 
G-iridih coal-field for this purpose. I have no doubt that other 
colliery owners will follow suit when they find that this 
experiment proves successful. I also understand that a 
small plant for the manufacture of ammonium sulphate from 
gas-li(pior hns been set up by the Calcutta Gas Company, 
using sulphuric, acid.- There is a vast field for this as well 
as for similar industries which make use of the bye-pro- 
ducts of mineral industries, but a large number of chemi- 
cal ex})erts are. retjuired to utilise them in full measure. 

COTTON INDUSTRY, 

I will now refer shortly to manufacturing industries, 
of which cotton is by far the most important, both in bulk 
and value. Next to food comes clothing among the 
necessaries of life. I will not detain you with the statistics 
of the industry. These have been ably enlarged U})on in 
some of tlie papers read before the (^)nference at Benares. 
Nor shall 1 take uji your time with my opinions on the hand- 
loorn industry and its prospects. A separate Resolution is to 
be submitted to yoli on the subject, and the speakers to that* 
Resolution will not thank me for anticipating their remarks 
in my address. The im])grtance. of the hand-loom industry 
is widely recogtiised,' and the only (|uestion ©is how the 
ordinary hand-loom can he improved so as to meet thb com- 
petition: of its rivals... The conditions of the new hand-loom 
are that it should be cheap, simple in construction, and 
capable of being easily repaired by the village carpenter, 
while at the same time the output should be larger than -that 
of the existing oiies. There are several inventions in the 
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field, and only experience can show which of them come up 
most to these requirements. 

Turning; to the power-loom industry, of which T can) 
speak from personal knowledge, most of you are aware that 
Indian mills produce cloth generally of the coarser kinds,' 
largely fnanufactured up to 218 warp and 30s weft, and 
on^y a small ]>roi)ortion of finer kinds of cloth. The reasotli 
why they have to restrict, themselves to the production of 
the coarser sorts, is the (piality of cotton grown in the coun- 
try at present. So long as cotton of superior staple is not 
produced here, it is hopeless to expect the manufacturer 
to improve the (piality of his cloth. That he is doing his 
best is (dear from the fact tliat the official returns show that 
(^very year fiiKu* (pialities of cloth are manufactured to an 
increasing extent. At the jiresent moment cloth of the 
(juality which Indian mills largely produce is hardly imported 
into India. If the country givers the Indian manufacturer 
a supc^rior staj)le cotton, there can hardly be a doubt that 
he will be able to supply the needs of the peoph from his 
looms. What a large field there is yet to be exploited by 
the Indian jiower-looui' weaver, is shown liy the fa(!tthat 
jihe quantity of cloth imported from (rreat Britain last 
y(^ar amounted to o\er 200 (*rores of yards. Besides we 
imported 3 i croni*s I hs. of yarn. If the Indian mill-owner 
is able to j)rodiice the superior kinds of cloth and yarn, he 
^an safely increase the number of mills to ten times what 
they are. I am glad to say that the prospects of our being, 
able to weave firier cloth are fairly promising. The grati- 
tude of the country is due to the Government of Bombay 
for its lection* in regard to the experiments for the cultiva- 
tion of Ingh-class cotton in Sind from Egyptian seed, which, 
j/ave been attended with splendid success. The area, 
sown this year was 7,000 acres ; from the point of 
view of the agriculturist also, the introduction of thi^ 
superior cotton has, been a great boon. The yield .pei; 
acre was :gij.ater andy the p^ice considerably higher (ban ifcha;i 
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obtained for ordinary Sind cotton. The gain to the culti- 
vator is so great from the introduction of Egyptian cotton, 
that it is not extravagant to hope that all the arable land 
suitable for this quality of cotton on thie banks of the great 
perennial irrigation canals, which is estimated to be at least 
100,000 acres and is probably more, will be brought under 
it at no distant date. The only retarding feature is that tfcis 
year the plants were attacked by Boll-worm and sustained 
damage to the extent of 50 per cent. But the Government 
Entomologist, Mr. l^efroy, has suggested to cultivators a 
certain method of prevention which we may hope they will 
follow. When this comes to pass, the conditions of the 
Indian cotton industry will be revolutionised, and India will 
be able to supply a very large portion of her demand for 
superior kinds of cloth. Then will be the time for the full 
realisation of the Swadeshi ideal in respect of our clothing. 
Until then for superior varieties of cloth we must depend 
on the foreign producer. 

May I venture to make an observation here in regard 
to the complaint lodged against Indian manufacturers by our 
Bengali friends to the effect that they (the manufacturers) 
did not sufficiently support them in their patriotic and unsel- 
fish Swadeshi propagandism ? Those who brought forward** 
the charge did not realise that prices are regulated by the 
unalterable laws of supply and demand, and that, howsoever 
laudable the object may be, it is impossible to control priceg 
by artificial means, even if the manufacturers desired to do 
so. The manufacturer is only one stage in the process 
whereby the cloth that he produces reaches the person who 
uses it. Between him and the consumer there is a hierarchy 
of intermediaries, all of whom, depending as they do on the 
profits of trade for their maintenance, are not likely at an^ 
tin^e to forego the opportunity of higher profits. ]^en if the 
manufecturer reduced prices to a slight degree below the 
market level, it would not at all follow that the : consumer 
would get the advantage. The dealers would, ^it. 
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The mechanism of trade is a highly complex one, and a 
single bale of cloth has to pass through three or four hands 
before it reaches the comsumer. It is too much to expect 
each of these persona to be so philanthropic as to Jose his 
legitimate opportunity. The complaint is founded on a 
misconception as to the nature of trade which follows high 
prijes as water flows from a higher to a lower level. 

The one unfortunate element of the Indian cotton mill 
industry is that it has always been looked upon by 
Lancashire manufacturers with unfriendly eyes. From 
time to time, the self-interest of these manufacturers has 
laid a heavy hand on our long struggling industry under 
one pretext or another. Now, it is the sacred principle 
of free trade; at another time it is humanity and philan- 
thropy and all the virtues of mankind rolled into one. I do 
not refer to the abolition of the import duties on cotton goods 
twenty-five years ago. But the imposition of the excise 
I duty on mill-made cotton cloth in compensating for a 
revenue duty on imported cotton goods was a flagrant 
departure from the practice of Great Britain itself. But 
this has not been enough. The cry is now for restricting 
the hours of labour of adult male labourers in our mills. 
The reason assigned for the interference is, of course^ 
humanity, but sometimes the cloak is thrown aside and 
the naked truth comes into view. Thus during the discus- 
sion of the Indian Budget in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Keir Hardie complained that the manufacturer in India had 
the advantage over the manufacturer in Great Britain 
of lower wages. It was wrong, he said, that he should 
also have the advantage of long hours. Well, if we consider 
^hat immense advantages England has over India in regard 
V) manufacturing incjustries, on the principle of Mr. Keir 
^lardie’s complaint, we should be justified in asking foi;;a 
curtailment of many of them. But who would listen to us f 
If the possession of cheap labour is an undue advantage, 
why not t\ie (^session of cheap capital ? The fact, however, 

8 
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is I^ancashire does not cAre to argue with us. It is the old 
^tory of the wolf and the lamb. Lancashire would be glad 
to kill the Indian industry, and one reason is as good as 
another for that purpose. It is due, however, to the (Tovern- 
ment of India to acknowledge that they have always tried to 
withstand the pressure of Ijancashire, though, unfortunately 
for us, often Without success. Now, Mr. Moiiey has Ijeen 
induced to send out a special Inspector to encpiire into the 
conditions of labour in Indian factories. The factory-owners 
jin India will do their best to facilitate his work, for they 
have nothing to conceal. But we have our fears that Lanca- 
shire will be satisfied with nothing less than putting a limit 
ou the hours of adult male labour. Such a thing would he 
unprecedented, and we may hoi)e that the Government of 
India will energetically protect the interests of our indus- 
tries. We may appeal to Mr. Morley himself, who is fully 
cognisant of tlie evils of such restriction to resist the at- 
tempts of Ijancashire to crijiple the Indian industry. The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce has strongly protested against 
interference with the hours of labour in jute mills, and on 
behalf of thg cotton mill industry, I humbly add luy pro- 
test in the same sense to that of the Chamber. 

. SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

I have dwelt at length on the two most important in- 
dustries of India. There are numerous other industries for 
which there is a vast field in this country, and which, if 
taken up by our capitalists, would be productive of great bene; 
fit to themselves as well as to the labouring population. 
te cotton piece-goods, sugar is the most important article 
imported into India in point of value, and it Ms wel l known 
that the sugar industry has been declining in this cVntry K 
lal'e years as the result of foreign competition. The histo I 
of the establishment of the beet sugar industry in Europe 
agd its development to its present proportions is one 
of the most fascinating chapters of industrial history, and 
for a succinct account of it, I would refer^AyQu ^toythe 
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excellejit series of articles wlaich have, appeared in the' pages 
of fthe Indian Trade Journal^ which my friend, Mr. Noel 
Patou, edits with quite much zeal as ability. The 
Indian T't^de Journal enhanced the practical value 
of the iSeries of articles on sugar by publishing statistics 
relating to the j)roduction of , sugar-cane and the demand for 
sugar in each of the provinces of India. India is the 
home of the sugar-cane, and it not strange that we 

should be ousted from the inanufacture of sugar by 
foreign competition There is an immense market for sugar 
in this country. What is needed here is, first, the improve- 
ment of the quality of the sugar-cane grown and the 
introduction of modern machinery. Investigation has shown 
that beet-root cannot he grown in India on a profitable scale. 
But it has been found possible to increase the percentage of 
sugar in the cane by the use of suitable manure. ' Thus the 
problem is an agricultural one first. The United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh have the largest area of land under sugar- 
cane, and we n)ay hope that our friends in those provinces 
will fake early steps to organise the sugar, industry on 
modern lines. 

OrHER INDUSTRIES. 

There are similarly the jute industry which our Bengali 
friends ought to develop ; silk, which may be introduced in 
several parts of the country, and paper in Burma, as shown 
by an instructive monograph just issued by the Government 
paper expert, Mr. Sindall. Leather Js another industry for 
whi^h there is a large field in India. It does not require 
large^fixj^d capita-U and, in spite of the prejudice against 
working in ifides, there is a large amount of cheap labour 
available. The enormous number of hides and skins export- 
ed from the country •every year shows that there, is no lack 
of the raw material for the industry. We are thankful to the 
Government of Madras for all that it has done and is doing 
to establish the Chrome Leather Industry in that province. 
I .woi)ld ob||9rv0 in passing that it is not necessary nor ' is M 
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advantageous that the same industries should be established 
in all parts of the country. This may not be possible in the 
first place. Even where it may be possible, it may be found, 
perhaps, that the production of wealth will be better 
assisted by leaving provinces to promote the industry for 
which they have special facilities. 

INDUSTRIAL SURVEY. 

I venture to suggest that the Commercial Department 
should have its counterpart in each province, the duty of the 
provincial department being to devote its attention to the 
industrial and commercial possibilities of the province and 
keep in touch with its economic problems. Of course 
this is being done to some extent under the present system, 
but the work deserves to be attended to more system- 
atically and thoroughly. I read with pleasure the other day 
in thii papers that the Madras Government has appointed 
Mr. Alfred Chattert-on, Director of Industrial and Teclmical 
Inquiries in that Presidency for five years. Mr. Chatterton’s 
work for the industrial development of the Southern 
Presidency is well known, and there is every reason to 
expect that in the next five years he will be able to do 
important service in exploring the industrial capacities of tln^ 
province. We wAnt similar measures in every province in 
the country. Provincial agencies will be better able to con- 
duct the much-needed sur\'ey of indigenous industries recom- 
mended by the Committee on Industrial Education appointe]^ 
by Lord Curzon, and also suggested by the Hon’ble Mr.' 
Hewett in his last Budget speech. He urged the Provincial 
Governments “ to make a survey of the state of indigenous 
industries within the area of their jurisdiction with a view to 
ascertaining the exact state of the various industries and han- 
dicrafts, the amount of the earnings and the present condition 
of the artisans respectively employed in them, the precise 
manner in which the different industries have been affected 
by competition with imported articles, the practicability of 
creating new markets or of developing markets which already 
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exist, and the possibility of giving a new lease of life to these 
industries, either by means of special instruction or by the 
improvement of the appliances in use”. 

LABOUR QUESTION. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken of the organization of capi- 
tal, and the development of industries. I should not omit 
to* make a few observations on the all-important question of 
the supply of labour. True, we have a large population, 
but owing to illiteracy and the prejudices concomitant to it, 
every industry in the land feels the difficulty arising from not 
having an adequate supply of labour. In order to convert 
our vast population into an effective labour-force, we have 
first of all to instil into them the rudiments of knowledge, 
\»ffiich will widen their mental outlook, fill them with new 
aspirations and enable them to know what opix)rtunities 
await them in the industrial world, and to take advantage 
of them for their own and their country’s benefit. Plague 
has in many parts of the country played sad havoc with the 
labour supply and, speaking from the purely industrial and 
commercial ix)int of view, I beg to express the earnest hope 
that Government may be pleased to create more centres of 
•investigation, so that the discovery of a remedy may be 
accelerated. 

Except by the Committee working at the Parel Labora- 
tory, which is doing excellent work, there is no effort made 
at present to elucidate the etiology of the disease, and what 
can one Committee sitting in a single centre of plague do to 
trace the causes of a calamity so widespread and elusive ? 

EDUCA'nON. 

Gentlemen, you all know that the Government of India 
have addressed Ixical Governments on the subject of the 
abolition of fees in primary schools throughout the country. 
From the strong views expressed by the Supreme Govern- 
ment in their circular letter, we are led to hope that the 
proposal will be carried through at no distant date. This 
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trill be the first step towards introducing a system of universal 
national 'education, and its effects are bound to be mo^^t 
beneficial to the people. Gentleruk, I hope that Govern- 
ment will be equally liberal towards technical education, for 
which. the grant now made is insignificant, considering the 
vast extent of the country and our large population. What 
1 have said above as to the pecessity. of a large number •of 
experts for the development of mining industries applies with 
equal force to all industries, and hence technical education 
qn a large scale is one of our primary needs. I may also 
mention here the importance of a wider spread of commercial 
^ucation, which at present is practically neglected by the 
State. I ought to make an exception in the caseofEengg^l, 
where commercial education is imparted in the Presidency 
College at Calcutta,, and Madras, where a rather feeble attempt 
has been made to encourage it. Those who do not unde;*; 
stand what commercial education is, and mistake it to . be 
mere book-keeping, sneer at it ; but commercial education is 
much, more than that, and if there were more of commercially 
educated men among us, we would be able to retain in the 
country a very ^arge proportion of the profits which now gp to 
foreign firms which do imj)orting and exporting business only.^ 

Coming to the highest departments of industrial edu- 
cation, the department of scientific research, it is gratifying 
to note that, after a long period of suspended animation, the 
Indian Institute of Science, which owes its origin to the far® 
seeing patriotism and princely munificence of the late Mr.' 
Jamsetji N. Tata, is likely to shortly become an accomplished 
fact, as evidenced by the appointment of Dr.^ Travers, an 
eminent scientist, to the Directorship of the Institution. 
All these are hopeful signs of the times, and I am sure you 
will agree that they all point to: a bright industrial future for 
ur country, 

CONCLUDING REMARKN. 

Gentlemen, I have endeavoured in the' remarks that I 
have made tbHlay to set before you in as words; as 
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possible the main features of the * industrial ' situation ' as it 
appears to me — the importance of ntilizlng foreigh bhpital 
in the development rff the coufttry 'ihstead of be,ing'Hitilized 
by it for its Owti gain, the principal, directions ih.,wljich’ in- 
dustria) projsfi^ess, may be made,' the lines on which we s^hopld 
proceed, and the requirements of .t)i.e country in the , matter 
of Jiechnical and scientific education*. No doubt there 
been omissions, but these, I am isure, will be sappliedi by 
the gentlemen who will s|)eak On the several resolutions :to 
be placed before you. The word ^ Swadeshi \ Gentlfwen, 
signifies the love of motherland. * It does not signify hatred 
of any other land. This love of motherland, if it really 
becomes a part of our nature, will manifest itself not in one 
dire'ction only but in all ; not in one department of life only 
but in all departments of il Industrially you all know that 
Swadeshism is eplbrced, in mapy civilized countries by means 
of prohibitive tariffs, and bounties to home.])roducers* , This 
I may or .nn^y nipt be a wise policy, but there is at *any rate 
nothing immoral or ..unrighteous. We are only following the 
example of these nations,! and following it at a very great 
distance, by making voluntary efforts to encour^ige indigenous 
industries. There is nothing wrong in this. On the con- 
trary, it is all the more creditable to us that lyhat in other 
countries require.^ to be enforced by the State, is undertaken 
here by the spontaneous action of fclie people. May the spirit 
of Swade,sbi8in grow among us, and may the development o,f 
tn^\istrias, which is surs to follow it, lead to the permanent 
prosperity of .this, our Motherland. 


-;o:- 



MR. P« N« BOSE’S WELCOME ADDRESS. 

. MAHARiJiHSy Ladies and Gentlemen,— I deeply appreciate 
the honour which the Bengal Committee have done me by appoint- 
ing me their President, and, as such, X have much pleasure in 
welcoming the delegates and visitors from different parts of India. 
I must frankly confess my arelcome is a trifle tinged with selfish- 
ness. In the matter of industrial enterprise, we have more to 
learn from our guests than they from us. We shall have to 
subject them to a p^xjess which is expressively (though vulgarly) 
called ** pumping ” ; and if we are mindful of our interests, *we 
should ** pump” them dry before they leave us. We have met to 
attempt the solution of a problem the most important that can 
engage the attention of our countrymen at the present day. It 
is a very complicated problem, the most complicated of all the 
problems with which we are at present confronted. But there 
is one salient feature which distinguishes it from good many of 
the other problems : however difficult it msy be, it is one which, 
if we are determined, we can solve ourselves with the help of the 
Government if it be forthcoming -and the present attitude of 
the Government encourages the hope that it will be forthcoming 
— or even without such help if it be not forthcoming, at 
least to the extent desired by us. Our brethren in other 
parts of India, and notably in the Bombay Presidency, have 
already made some advance towards the solution. The numerous, 
flourishing, gigantic cotton mills of Bomlmy and Ahme- 
dabad may well serve as so many object-lessons to us. They are 
mostly owned, managed and officered by Indians. I have of lat# 
made several trips to the Western Presidency, and last October 
penetrated into the heart of Kathiawar. Wherever I- went 
I noticed enterprise and industrial activity — not yet, it is true, to 
an extent desirable for a complete solution of the industrial prolj- 
lem, but certainly to an extent incomparably greater than what' 
we have hitherto met with in Bengal. I say hitherto, because 
now my Bengali friends aie beginning to attack the problem with 
a vigour and an earnestness which promises great* results in the 
future. There is, however, still observable in them a sp^ial pre- 
dilection for petty industries, which partake more or less of the 
naturo of handicrafts and stand in a little need of ln.bour>'dMiing 
machinery — industries which can be started with a small ^^tal 
and therefore hardly require any co-operation. There can be no 
question that such industries are useful in their way, and^ that 
the possibilities of such industries should be developed to the 
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fullest extent goes without saying. But we must bear in mind 
that they will not go very far towards meeting the exigencies of 
our situation. In ail address which I had the honour to deliver 
as Fi'esident of an IndiistriHl Conference held in this city in 1891, 
I said : “ The good old times have passed away. We may sigh 
for them, but they will never return. We must move with the 
the times or perish. The progress of natural science has efiected 
a*ievolution in iudustrial methods. The day of mere manual 
skill is gone by, and, rest assiu*ed, will never return I regret 
to have to repeat and even emphasise these words after the lapse 
of fifteen years. Those of my friends who are so sanguine as to 
expect to dislodge Western manufactures from strong positions 
held by them in our markets with such weapons alone as the 
primitive furnace, the “charka” and the hand-loom, however 
improved, would do well to visit the great mills and factories of 
Northern and Western India, or, failing that, to extract as much 
wisdom as they can from oui* visitors. 

Some of my compatriots of Bengal are probably regrc;tting 
having made me their spokesman. So I hasten to say that 
though our province has hitherto evinced a deplorable dearth of 
Cornmerical and industrial enterprise, she has excelled in other 
spheres of activity. We have in this city as many as five daily 
newspapers, conducted entirely in English, and pwned, managed 
and edited by Bengalis ; but, so far as 1 am aware, my compatriots 
•of Bombay cannot boast of even one !' This, however, is a form 
of activity which may be consideretl by some to be hardly deserv- 
ing of commendation under existing conditions. The gentjemen 
of the press must not misunderstand me. 1 have not been a 
^public man; and I do not know whether I am ptichydermatous 
enough to survive a shower of their sharpest hiissiles. What I 
mean to say is, that indigenous journalistic activity of the sort 
we have in Bengal (while there has hitherto bfeen no-very marked 
display of acffivity in spheres where it is more urgently needed) 
may be held by some to he a point of questionable superionty ’On 
ou^jmrt. But there ^ire other achievements to which no such 
exil^on can be reasonably taiken. 1 doubt if all the other 
piNj^ces put together could produce such ah illustrious array of 
social and leligious reformers, authors; legal luminaries, and last, 
but by no means the least, orators, than that turned out by Ben gal 
dui'ing the British rule. I^veral of the most important moveme nts 
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of modern <India have had their or^jin here. The latest of these— 
the Swadeahi movoment-^did not Ofiofinate in Bengal. But 
Bengt-lihas given it drt impetus which I doubt if it could have 
got elsewhere. Tlie developmenfMrhich it has recently attained 
has been an affreeahte .shvprise to' me. In a magazine article 
entitled “ A Plea for a PatriotV 'Movement published in May 
1903, 1 wrote as follows ! — . 1 ' 

* “A movement has been going on for some time past in differ- 
ent parts of India which is k'nowh as the Swadeshi (or patriotic) 
movement. Its object being protection of indigenojis industries, 
it is not much favoured ’’by the genemlity of the more hiflfhly 
educated Tndian.s, vvhe ai« imbued’ * with the doctrine of Free 
Trade imparted with English education.' ' Whet^ they, however, 
awaken to aiseiisb of the fallacious nattire of that do«itHne, ‘When 
applied irrespective of surrouroling circumstances, as T haVe no 
doubt they will soon, they • will not only cease to look 
askance at tl\is hitherto . 'obscure and little recognised'" 
movement, but will pefceivel in it*' the* germ of a great 
organisation ■ which, if well directed,; may effect the indus- 
trial regeneration of India.' -A grairt "centre!* organisaliiDn with 
branches in all important towns, having for its object the promo- 
tion of the interests of ihdigenOns manufactuT*es; will go a long 
way towards a t l^ast a .partial- solution of the* complicated prob- 
lem of : Indian industrial development . . . The idea of 

such an organisation may at present appear to many ns chimeri- 
cal. But there is really no reason why it shotdd not be realised 
if a fep^ earnest, capable, self-.Macrificing men make it the mission 
of their lives. Whkt is neeiled'is a dear conception of its urgent 
necessity, and a firm conviction that, without the fostering care 
ahd watchful vigilance of' some such organisation, the' infant 
enterprise of Young India will be unsuccessful and infriictuious”. 

Little did 1 dream ait 'the time I penned these lines that 
^thin two years the movement for which T plead^ with 
diffidence was to become ssi populatl Though ■ no indication of 
any proper organfisation is as yet perceptible in it, there eannot 
be a shadUw of a doubt that it bAs made for progress. Hpire,' 
again, our strong and weak points have* tnrthifested themselv^Sfl. 
While we, Bengalis, bavd been writing, talking and agitating^ 
duy niare praeiteal brethren of other proyinoes hevb ’bM 
qnietly 'filling tbehripookets. T wis conversing with a big ParsC* 
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merchant in Bombay laat February, when he obsemd in connec- 
tion with the only conapicuous tangible' resuU of the Swadeshi 
movement at the time in Bengal, a result over which our news- 
papers were most jubilant— -th‘e Bangs. 'La kshmi Cotton Mill; 

Why* do»yoU; not start a new cotton mill on- a large scjild ? The 
one yod*rtte*goirjg’ to acquire is an Indian concern already, why 
not have another *’ ? ^ 

* I hope our guests will he as frank in their criticism as this 
Pal's! gentleman. We must not be hnpatient of honest criticism, 
but should 'mlher welcome it if we really mfean to improve. 

1 must accord a special welcome to ■ those of our Western 
friends who are extending a helping hand to us. > We are very 
grateful tb them. We expect a deal of light from them. They 
are so far ahead of lis in respec^t of industrial development, that 
for many years to come we shall have much to learn from' them. 
We should not be under any delusioii.' There is'no’ sign yet of 
the approach of the millennium. Human nature' in the civilised 
world is much the same now as it was two or three thousand 
years ago. A clear recognition of this truth, whicdi I must say 
is genemlly 'docluded by the glamour of occidental civilisation^, 
would save us a deal of unnecessary expenditure of time m|d 
energy.- This, however, by the way. The industrial interests 
of the West are not generally ide^iticai with those of the East : 
nay, in ndt a few cases they are altogether* antagonistic; The 

• day is not far distant when thei-e will he a great industrial war 
between the- Oriehtala and the Occidentals. The wjir is inevit- 
able, Afnd our’ brethern of the West < must be- well a wal'd of it. 
Constituted* he humf^n nature still’ is, we cannot expect that they 

• should all place in otA «hands weH.jior!s Which they know ‘Would 
some time oriother be directed Against them. But the fadt’tbat 
We have sodie sincere, earnest fiiends among them wbo,)^ii8$i]g 
superior to cireumstaneej not' only- sympathise with us, But* are 
also repdy td work hand in hand with us, shows that cUivaliry biik 
survived the deadening influence of the most material of eivilisa- 
tions tlie world has ever seen. All lionour^ to those bhivalrou^ 
benevolent gentlemen. They Sire the salt of the eartH: 

A^WO'yeavs ago I had the good fortune of camjiing' with an 
illustrious ' American -e^perti ' 1 used* to have many pleasant and 
mIoitUing conversations with him. One day our conversation 
iiinted^ upon' the phenomehal ‘industrial devel^mehtiof the West. 
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I asked him what its goal was. My friend—the practical man 
that he was — said he did not know what the goal was; all that 
he knew was that the wheels must go on crushing whom it may. 
But, Gentlemen, while he knew this, he was at the same time 
ready to advise us as to how we miglit arrest the progress of the 
wheels of Western Industriali 'in and avoid being crushed. The 
knowledge that we have such friends in the West — especially in 
Great Britain and America — ^buoy us up with hope for the f uturt. 

Here I would like, with your leave, to set right a matter 
about which there has been some misunderstanding. Our Anglo* 
Indian friends generally profess sympathy with the Swadeshi 
movement. An English gentleman proposed to me the name of 
Swadeshi for a company he wanted to float in order to attract 
Indian capital. But volleys of iudisciiminate abuse ai-e occa- 
sionally dirtjcted against the leaders of the Swadeshi movement. 
The last notable instance of such a fusillade was at an important 
annual function in this city. That there have been some indis- 
cretions, i^me excesses, is undeniable. But they ai'e mostly 
peccadilloes of nonage, and are unavoidable in a movement which 
becomes at all popular. Mr. Morley in bis last India Budget 
speech said: ^*Gtmt thoughts come from the heart, but must 
go round by the head”. ' This should, no doubt, be the case with 
the wise men of^the world, but the pity of it is, there are so few 
of them! With theranasof the people thoughts seldom take 
the ciixjuitous route prescribed by philosophers, but go direct out 
of the heart. As a consecjuent e all movements taken up by them 
— social, religious or political —have always been charac- 
terised by festures such as we would expect when passioni 
and emotions are but little controlled by reason. But, 
would you rather wish that great ideas lay confined 
within a small circle of wise men, than that they shbuld 
spread among the masses and elevate them, although in so doing 
they lose their original purity ? The water which h imprisoned 
in the clouds up above is pure. But would you rather that it 
lay there than that it should descend to the earth and fructify it 
and afford drinking water to its thii*sty millions, although in 
descending to it and while there it absorbs various impurities, 
sometimes to the extent which renders it positively noxious ? 

Gentlemen, my next very sgreeable function • is to ask 
H. H, the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda to deliver his inaugural 
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address. 1 feel the greatest pleasure in doing this, not because 
he happens to be a ruling Chief of the first rank — no — but 
because, though a great Prince, 1 know of no one else in this 
assembly who is better entitled to speak authoritatively on sub- 
jects to be dealt with by this Conference. In His Highness’ case, 
it may be truly said, that it is the man that honours the rank and 
sheds lustre on the crown. In him we have th^ rare combina- 
tion of a gifted and benevolent ruler, a true patriot, and an 
ardent though cautious reformer. As long ago as 1890, His 
Highness established the Technical Institute of Baroda, an insti- 
tution the utility of which is so highly appreciated that it attracts 
students even from the distant Central and United Provinces — 
an institution the like of which, be it said to our shame, we have 
not had in this province until only six months ago, when the 
Bengal Technical Institute was founded, thanks to the liberality 
of some of my large-heai-ted compatriots, foremost among whom 
is my esteemed friend, Mr. T. Palit, Now, the State of Baroda 
^as a population in round numbei-s of two millions. I find there 
are as many as thirteen districts in Bengal, each of which contains 
more, and several considerably more, than that population, and 
three districts, each of which has a population only slightly less. 
Imagine, Gentlemen, each of these sixteen districts possessing 
a technical institute of the same typo ns that ^ of Baroda, but 
adapted, of 00111 * 80 , to local conditions. Why, the economio and 
* social condition of Bengal would then be quite difierent from 
what it is now. 

Gentlemen, technical education has been very sadly neglect- 
ed. Our Government must have long been fully aware of the 
, gradually increasingimporbince of such education, and its urgency 
has been repeatedly pressed upon their attention during the last 
20 years. But the machinery of the Government moves very 
slowly, and when it does move, it do«» not always move in a way 
which commands itself to oui* amiable judgment. As long ago 
as 188^ a scheme was suggested by which the Bibpur Engineer- 
ing College could be made to impa.rt superior technical training 
in various subjects at but comparatively small additional cost. 
But it is only since the beginning of this year that a serious 
attempt has been made by the Government in that direction. 
Provision has now been made for the teaching of mining in 
Bengal — half a -century after the starting of coal mining in that 
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.Province ! During the last twro decades voluminous report-s on 
industrial matters have been turned out by the. Government 
Press-^rcports which would fill a small library >and which are 
replete, with the most useful information. But our people have 
not had the necessary training to turn it to iiccount. It is our 
Occidental friends who have benefited most by the reaeai’ches of 
those department of our Gor^jrniuent which are directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the development of the resources of oiw 
country. A Coinrnission appointed by the Government pf India 
in 1902 reported upon the condition of industrial education in 
India the next year and <made some excellent recommenda‘.tions. 
1 am notaware^ however, that the Goveinment has yet done Any- 
thing .to speak of to carry out those recoinmendati^ms. In fact, 
the history of the progress of technical education in India 
during the last twenty yeivrs is practically a blank. 

I rejoice to say, however, that steps have of late been taken 
which promise good results ip the future. . But, Gentlemen, we 
must be just apd impartial. T do not thiivlc it would be fair to cast 
all the blame upon the shoulders of the Government. We are 
to blame also,— T should say, blame even more than the Govern- 
ment. Situated as we are and under the existing conditions of 
the ethical development of the civilised worhl, it would not be 
reasonable on our piM'b to expert much from our Government. 
After all, one must work out his own salvation himself. The 
very attempt to do that,, if it* be earnest and insistent, will call 
forth and develop qualities which must ensure ultimate success. 
Our Government is not in the happy position of a talented, 
benevolent autocrat likei H. H. the Maharaja Gaek war, who has 
not only inaugurated an eftective system of technical instruction,^ 
but lias also initiated— and very wisely initiated— industries for 
the fructification of .wich instruction. As Jong ago as 1883-84,'^ 
Hie Highness established a cotton mill, and now there are no less 
than three large weaving and spinning mills in his*- State, all of 
them organised and raaiuaged by private indigenous agency. His 
Highness, has also pioneered the sugar industry in his State. 
Already the impetus given by liim to industrial development has 
resulted in the starting of numerous gifining presses, and of 
dyeing, (shocolate, rice, rectified spirit^ land matoL factories .; and 
the Barpda, State promises to be a rgreati industryail centre in 
the near future* . But, for various reason^ itveould atot be^deeira- 
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ble for a Governmcnti like ours to engage in commercial under- 
takings. All that we can ratioiifillly expect of them is the dis- 
semiiiution of teclinical education. Even then it would be hard- 
ly wise, as we have learnt; from the experience of the last twenty 
years, to dejiend upon thehi entirely or even mainly. The tech- 
nical education, how’ever, is df no use — absolutely no use— unless 
we have industries to utilise it.' ■ Technical training .and indus- 
trial enterprise must go hand in hand. But, Gentlemen, we 
have hitherto shown a most huiientjtble lack of such enterprise, 
except, be it noted to their' credit,' by our brethren of the Bom- 
bay Presidency in thb 'matter of cotton manufactures. Hitherto 
our economic resources have been exploited mainly, and in the 
ca.se of minerals almost exclusively, by Western enterprise. With- 
in the 24 yeai*s (1881-82 t^) 1004-05) the number of jute mills 
has nearly trebled (8 to 22) ; that of mills for wool, silk, and 
hemp has increased more than ten times (3 to 31) ; that of paper 
mills has increased five-fold‘(l to 5) ; and that of sugar factories 
has more than doubled (4 to 0). Within the ten years (1894 to 
190^1), the output of im^inganese ore increased about 15 times 
(11,410 to 165,006 tons); Ihnt'of petroleum more than seven-fold 
(11 ,452,649 to 87,859,069 gallons) ; that of mic^a hearly quadrupl- 
ed (285 to 1,077 tons) ; that of gold nearly trebled (210, ’41 2 to 
603,218 ounces) ; and that of coal more than doubled (2,823,907 
to 7,438,386 t^»ns.) But, alas I indigenous enlerprise has had 
very little share in this industrial expansion. 

I am fully aware of the formidable obstacles which confront 
us. We are haiidieapped by our excessive poverty, by our sad 
deficiency in scientific and technical education, by our SQ(ual sys- 
tem, by our civilization, which is of an essentially non -industrial 
character, and by the absence of that State pn)t€ction which in- 
fant enterpi’ise in all couhtrieh stands in need of. But at the 
same time 1 see no reason Why an intelligently directed, well or- 
ganised a lick persistent effort to overcome the difficulties in our 
way sllould not be crowned with success. 

It seems as if such an efibrt is going to. be made now. 
There are hopeful .signs of an industrial awakening on a]l 
sides. This Conference and the Exhibition aorbss .the Way arp 
among such signs. They show that the indfiisti'ial movement 
which has b^n going on slowly for 'therdast). . quarter o^. ji 
century has at last been taken up by that great . body, ci, my 
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educated nnd patriotic countrymen who constitute the Oon> 
gress. I humbly beg leave, however, to say one word by way 
of caution to my Congress friends. The machinery and the 
method of work adopted by them for the Congress will not 
quite answer the purpose of this Conference. This platform 
affords us an excellent op|)ortunity for the discussion of im- 
portant industrial subjects )nd for an intei change of ideas. 
But the more imfxutjint part of our work will have to lie 
done silently and strenuously in the study, the laboratory, 
the field, the workshop, and the factory. The subjects dealt 
with by tlie National Congress are mainly of a nature which 
precludes the possibility of strong fruitful action, year in and 
year out, ther^ore they have had to content themselves foi' 
the lasr'twenty years with advocating reforms and recommend- 
ing measures the execution of which depends upon a will which 
is not their own. The Industrial Congress, however, presents 
to us a very wide field for action, calculated to lead to 
momentous it'sults in the immediate future ; and we need not, 
and in my humble opinion should not, urge a single measure 
which we are not prepared to oirry oitt gradually ourselves, 
either independently or with the help of the Covernment. 

This very assembly is an indication of the industrial awaken- 
ing of India - smd a very significant indication too. It is, I 
believe, the first of the kind in India. For the first time in our 
history two ruling Princes have got over the barriers interposed 
by immemorial custom, and have condescended not only to grace 
this meeting by their presence, but also to take an active part 
in its proceedings. I see around me representatives of the 
landed, legal and ntercantile aristocracy, owners of such capital 
as we have in this country; I see around me representatives of* 
the different sections of our middle class who are to supply us 
with workers ; and I see around me high officials of the Govern- 
ment who have it in their power to help us in a vawety of ways. 
If they cordially join hands, and work shoulder to shoulHer, we 
shall not be long in solving the difficult problem we have taken 
in hand. Verily, there is some hope for a cause which has 
brought together such a distinguish^ and such a representative 
gathering; and there ia some hope for a Conference which is to be 
opened by such an enlightened and such an accomplished Prince 
as H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 



THE FIRST INOUSTRUL GOHFEREHCE AID A TEAR’S 
OUnURH OF WORK. 

MB. R. C DUTT, C- I E. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is my 
plfasant duty to lay hefoie you the report of the 
first ludustrial Conference, lield la.st year at Benares. Along 
with it 1 wish to place before you a report of the woi*k of the 
Conference during the ye.ir which is about to close. And, la.stly, 
r ask your permission h* j)i e.s»'nt you also with a very useful 
Directory of Indian industries .Mml Indian goods which has been 
published by the Confei'ence offic^e. 

The first Industrial Conference was held in December, 1905; 
and, as you are all aware, the first year is a critical year in the 
life of all institutions. The rate of Infant mortality is, I am afraid, 
very high among our Indian institutions; but you will be glad to 
learn, our institution shows every sign of a strong healthy and 
useful life. 1 ask you all, Ladies and Gentlemen, to join your 
good wishes with mine for the well-being of this prom'sing and 
hopeful child, whom I made over the other day to the fostering 
care of our new president, the Hon’ble Vithaldas Thackersey. 

Our object :it the first Industrial Conference was threefold, 
fn the first place we wished to collect a body of expert opinions 
on the different industries of India in a series of papers which 
would be useful to all «if us for reference and for guidance. Our 
second object was to make oui- institution not merely a 'delibera- 
tive body — discussing industrial questions during one day in the 
year — but a working body, doing some useful work all through 
the year. And our third and last objecit was, not to try and do 
this work all over the vast continent of India from one Central 
office, but to create Provincial Committees in all the large provin- 
nces, to promote, organise, and snpervi.se industrial enterprises 
and to compile necessary information. 

In fulfilment of our first object, we invited gentlemen who 
had devoted their time and attention to the study of special sub- 
jects to favour us with their views and opinions, and our invita- 
tion met with a most cordial response. The series of papers 

9 
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Vliicb you will find in this report ar^ written by some of' the 
ablest men in India, Government servants and private gentle- 
men ; and I know Of no other handy and popular work pub- 
lished in India which contains within the same limits such va- 
luable and practical suggestions relating to agriculture and 
agricultural bank, mining and minerals, cotton cultivation 
and hand-looms, itidustrial educi'tion and Indian industries. 
To mention a few among the papers, you will find in this vo- 
lume a most valunble one on the cotton industry by The 
Hon’ble Vithaldas Thackersey of Bombay, who so worthily 
fills the chair, and you will find another on cotton cultivation 
by Raja Peari Mohan Mukerji of Bengal. You will find interest- 
ing papers on co-operative credit by Mr. Hope Simpson and 
Sir Frederic Lely, and papei's on minerals by Mr. Holland and 
Rau Bahadur Joshi. The late Dt^wan of Travancore ably ex- 
plains the necessity of a. College of Tecdinology itJ India ; Mr. 
N. G, Mukerji writes on seric,nlture ; and Mr. Havell and 
Mr, Chatterton, who have <lone so much for promoting 
our Indian industries, write on hand -looms, on chronus 
leather, on aluminium, and on other industries. To these, 
and to all other gentlemen wlio contributed papers to the 
first Indian Cotifereiice, 1 take this oppbrtunity of con- 
veying once more the cordial thanks of the Conference ; and 
I believe their collective work will bo a most useful guide to us 
in our latlours for many veal’s to come. 

' Our second subject was to make arrangements for carrying 
on our work all\tfu'otigh the year, instead of being satisfied with 
one day’s deliberation. For this purpose we established a Cen- 
tral office, and we were fortunate in getting so energetic, so 
zealous, so able a worker as Rao Bahadur Mudholkar to be o«r 
Honorary Secretai’y. He has ilevoted himself to this great tas^, 
and the success which he has achieved within the period of a 
twelve month, in carrying out our aims and objects, is recorded 
in this volume. Mr. Mudholkar has been ably assisted by his 
.Undev-Secretary, Mr. Ohintamani, an untiring and zealous 
worker, who has within this year visited the different provinces 
of India,, helped the Provincial Oominittees, compile*! information 
and done much to promote our objects. He is peculiarly fitted 
for t^ia work ; and I believe it is in contemplation to' allow him 
an iM^tant in the coming year, so that he may have more time 
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to help in the work which devolves on the different Provincial 
Committees. I am glad to be able to add that the subscriptions 
we were able to raise have covered all otir expenditure ; and 1 
may reiriHi k that three public-spirited men of Baroda State came 
to our rescue, and subscribed Rs. 600 each when we were 
threatened with a deficit. 

Our third and last object was to organise Provincial Com- 
mittees in all the large provinces of India, and you will be glad 
toVarn that this important work has been done. The Bengal 
Committee is fortunate in getting Mr. S. R. Das to act aa 
Honorary Secretary, and .the Bombay Committee is equally 
fortunate in getting Mr. Lalubhai Saraaldas to act in the same 
capacity. An Industrial Association, which had been founded in 
Madras, consented to work as the Committee of that province ; 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswami Rao, of Travancore fame, is its 
president; and Mr. Subramania Iyer and Mr. Hanumanta Rao 
are its Secretaries. 1 have only to add that the United Provinces 
Committee has appointed Mr, Bhargava as Secretary, and the 
Punjab Committee, has elected Mr. Mulkraj in the same capacity. 
The Provincial Committees have thus been organized, and a be- 
ginning has been made for continued and well -concerted work 
all through India. It is hoped that, with a gimter degree of co- 
operation between the Central Oflice and the Provincial Com- 
mittees, our orginization will be able to show a good outturn of 
work in the future from year to year. 

So far, gentlemen, I have dwelt on the organisation and 
work of the Industrial Conference of the last year. But I would 
like to add a few words on the industrial activity which the whole 
country has manifested during the year now closing. And, first 
(5f all, we must allgratefully acknowledge the grant of five lakhs of 
rupees, which the Government of India has allotted in the cur- 
rent year’s budget for this purpose,one-half of which,approximate- 
ly, is for techpical education. It is a small grant, considering 
the requirements of this vast country; but we acknowledge it with 
gratitude, as gratitude has been described as a lively sense of 
greater favours to come. 

Our countrymen 'have also shewn a lauda.b1e activity. In 
Bengal a Technioal Institute has been founded, mainly thrbugh 
the liberality of my friend, the talented and patriotic Mr. Pa&i, 
whose ill-health we all deplore to-day. The Association for 
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Scientific Education, founded mainly through the exertions of 
my friend, Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghose^ sent 1 7 students 
abroad in 190.5,and no less than 44 students this year, for techni- 
cal education. Two or three mills have also been started- in 
Bengal, and the number of Imnd-looms has more than doubled 
within the year, bringing relief to the great weaving population 
of the province, and at the same time meeting the demand of 
home-made cloths which is increasing all over the provirure. 
I am glad to add that the Indian Stoics. Limited, for which the 
country is indebted to the Hon'ble T. Chowdhri, is now on a 
sound commercial basis, and similar stores are multiplying all 
over the country. 

Among tlie great captJMn.s of industry and enterprise in the 
Bombay province, the name of the late lamented Mr. Tata staiids 
foremost in the hearts of his countrymen ; and the [ron and 
Steel Company, which he tried to organise, is engaging the atten- 
tion of his worthy sons. Two Indian Banks have recently been 
started in Bombay, one of them mainly through the exertions 
of our worthy president, theHon’ble Vithaldas Thackersey ; 
and an Insurance Company has been floated under the auspiees of i 
our veteran leader and patriot, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. New 
mills have beeti started in Bombay, Ahmedabad, an<l otlmr in- 
dustrial towns in the West of India, and Indiiin Stores are also 
multiplying, oHie of the best of them having been lately opened 
by our Grand Old Man, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Madras has l]een busy during the year with her IndustrifJl 
Exhibitions and has sfeirted dye-works, weaving factories, and | 
candle and soap factories. And we are all interested in the fu 
ture success of the Swa-deshi Steam Navigation Company, which 
we trust will yet triumph over all its initial difficulties and prote 
a commercial success. 

In Benares, which had the honour of being the scene of the 
first Industrial Conference, the silk weavers hav§ started a Co- 
operative Association ; and several sugar factories have been 
started at Oawnpur, Khahjahanpur and other places in the Unit- 
ed Provinces. We all hope that the endeavours of the brother of 
the Prime Minister of Nepal to establish a glass factory near| 
Dehra Dun will be crowned wi<^ success. 

The success which has been already achieved in the' Punjab 
in turning out glsss-ware of a; superior kind will be aj^tested to 
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by all who were at the Industrial Exhibition at Senates last year 
or ,who have been at the splendid Calcutta Exhibition of the pre- 
sent year. Recently, a spinning and weaving mill has been 
started at Lahore, a Hamlloooi Weaving Company at Jhuliunder, 
and a Woollen Manufacturing Company at Amritsar. Indian 
Stores have been opened all over the province. 

Lsistly, the Central Provinces and Berar have been busy 
with their exhibitions, and a spinning and weaving mill and 
other industiial enterprises have been started at Akola. 

These, Gentlemen, are a few of the indications of a healthy 
industrial acstivity which is visible all over India. The Industrial 
Conference claims no credit for this activity, for the Conference 
itself is one of the lesults of the spirit of the age. There 
is a movement which is growing and spreading day by day over 
the whole continent of India, which the nation has begun earnest- 
ly, and which the nation will not let die. The Swadeshi move- 
ment is an industrial revolution, more far-reaching in its effects 
than many political revolutions ; and history will record in future 
ages how the people of India in the commencement of the twen- 
tieth century effected their own industrial salvation. Without 
any control over our own tariff or financial arrangements, with- 
out any eftective voice over our own legislation or our adminis- 
tration — such H44 every other civilized nation on earth possesses 
to-day, and such as we are bound to obtain in the near future — 
'without any of these privileges whic;h are the birth-right of nat- 
ions, we have determined, simply by giving preference to our home 
manufactures, to revive the industrial activity of this vast country, 
and to improve the condition of our industrial population. The 
tall has gone forth from province to province and from village to 
village ; and unnumbered millions are responding to the call with 
almost religious fervour. The womanhood of India has nobly 
joinetl in this patriotic w'ork ; and every true Indian, Hindu or 
Mussalman, Parsi, Jain or Christian, co-operates in this Swadeshi 
movement, and exerts himself for the industrial progress of his 
Fatherland. We are yet far, very far from success, but in our 
heart of hearts we haVe taken a solemn vow to work together to- 
wards this gimt object. And when we have passed away, our 
sons and grandsons will take up this holy work, and will accom* 
pli»h what we have begun, giving our country her rightful, hear 
ancient place among the industrial nations of the earth. 



TIE IMIU IIBISTIUL EXNIIITIII. 

THE HON. MB. J. CHAmHUBTS SPEECH. 

Youk Excellency, Your Honour, Toadies and Gentle- 
men, — The first Indian Industrial Exhibition in connection 
with the Indian National Congress was held in Calcutta 
during Christmas week in 1901. It was organised with the 
co-operation of some of the leading Indian gentlemen of the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, with H. H. the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar as their President. It was decided then that 
the Exhibition was to be dissociated from politics, and that 
its scope should be limited to articles of indigenous manu- 
facture, exceptions being made in the case of machinery, 
educational arid sanitary exhibits. The first PiXhibition was 
planned on a small scale and was held in the western half of 
the Beadon Gardens. The experiment was, however, very 
successful and encouraging. The next year the Congress 
held its sittings at Ahmedabad, and an Industrial Exhibition 
was organised in its connection. H. H. the Maharaja of 
Baroda opened it with a very thoughtful and appropriate, 
speech. In 1903 'the Indian National Congress held its 
sittings in Madras, and the Exhibition was also held there. 
All communities co-operated in making the Exhibition a suc- 
cess. The Local Government gave a grant-in-aid to the^ 
Exhibition. The Madras Exhibition was opened by H. H. the^^ 
enlightened Maharaja of Mysore. By this time the utility 
of the Exhibition had come to be fully recognisedf, and manu- 
facturers from distant parts of India forwarded their exhibits 
to the Madras Exhibition. In 1904 the Congress held its ses- 
sion in Bombay, and a strong representative Committee was 
formed to organise the Exhibition. The Government lent 
the site of the Oval, and through its Agricultural and other 
Departments also co-operated with the Exhibition Committee 
in the collection of exhibits. His Excellency Lord Laming* 
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ton, Governor of Boinliay, opened the Exhibition, and 
observed in the course of his speech : “ I am always pleased 
to hail any sign of self-help or powers, such as I have des- 
cribed, of organisation, amongst the people of the country”. 
At Bombay a Ladies’ Section in connection with the Exhibi- 
tion was first organised. In December 1905 an Exhibition 
wfls held in Benares in connection with the 2l8t Indian 
National Congress. Tlie Maharaja of Benares opened that 
Exhibition. 

THE PARTITION. 

After five years the turn for the holding of an Indus- 
trial Exhibition in connection with the annual sittings of the 
Congress has fallen on Calcutta. The unsettled condition of 
the public mind owing to the partition, the distress in Eastern 
Bengal, and the high prices prevailing throughout the Bengal 
Presidency have added to the difficulties of the organisation 
of the present Exhibition. Without the co-operation of 
the Government it would have been impossible to obtain a 
suitable site for the holding of the Exhibition. (Cheers.) 
The best thanks of the promoters and organisers of the Ex- 
hibition are due to both the Government of Bengal and the 
•Government of India for placing the site adjoining the 
Presidency General Hospital at tlieir disj)Osal (cheers) and 
for affording all the necessary facilities for the holding of 
the Exhibition. No sooner the site was granted, a represen- 
tative Committee was formed for the organisation of the 
Exhibition. In spite of the difficulties mentioned and new 
developments, such as floods in Behar and Bengal, the Com- 
mittee have Jaced the situation boldly and tried to do their 
best under the circumstances. 

An Exhibition planned on the present scale requires no 
inconsiderable outlay of capital. The Committee looked up 
to some of the leading men in Bengal and Behar, w^ho com- 
bine in them the qualities of education, public spirit and 
wealth for backing them in this great enterprise. It is not 
merely from houses of such distinction as those of H. H. the 
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Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, H. H. the Maharajah of 
Cooch Behar, Maharajah of Durbhanga, Maharajah of Cossim- 
bazar, Rajah Peary Mohan Mukerjee, m. a., Maharajah Sir 
Jotendra Mohan Tagore, the Roys of Bhagyakal that the 
Committee have received liberal support, but they have 
received no less encourage.^ient from a number of gentlemen 
who have attained distinction either in business or in prf)- 
fessional circles. The names of these distinguished gentlemen 
will be found amongst the list of guarantors and members 
of the Executive Committee. The Corpr>ration of Calcutta 
has also made a grant of Rs. 10,000 in aid of the Exhibi- 
tion, and the Committee has been put under great obligation 
to it by the active co-operation of its Chairman, the Ilon’ble 
Mr. C. G. H. Allen, in the work of the Exhibition. (Cheers.) 
Although the (committee have adhered to the principle of 
self-help in the work of organisation, yet it has sought the 
advice of representative men of other communities, and the 
Committee have thus secured the whole-hearted sympathy of 
all classes. 

POPULARITY OF THE EXHIBITION. 

The popularity of the Exhibition amongst the manu- 
facturing classes in this country irjay be best judged from* 
the fact that the 'accommodation provided in the original 
plan had to be increased by one-half of as much more of 
the covered sjiace to enable the applicants to obtain even the 
minimum space that can be allotted to them under the 
regulations. This additional construction had cost on thes 
Committee a responsibility which they could have hlirdly 
discharged without the pluck, energy and resiaurces of the 
Exhibition contractor, Babu Langat Sing. A strong* Build- 
ing Committee composed of such men as Mr. R. N Mukheijee, 
Rai Bahadur Krishna Chandra Banerjea, Rai Saheb Beni 
Madhab Mitra have helped the Committee with their expert 
knowledge. The work of supervision has been carried on in 
the most ungrudging and effective manner by Mr. Haridas 
Das, a very promising member of the Public Works Depart- 
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ment of the Government of Bengal. The Committee has 
been assisted by a staff whose devotion to duty is 
deserving of the highest praise. The gardening 
has been done under the able supervision of Mr. 
S. P. Chatterjee. The thanks of the Committee are also due 
to Mr. S. C. Sen, the Electrician in charge of the Presidency 
General Hospital, for supervision of the lighting installation 
of the Exhibition. In an Exhibition of this kind it would 
not have done to disappoint Indian exhibitors or artisans, 
who either forward their exhibits at no inconsiderable cost or 
visit the Exhibition at even greater sacrifice to themselves. 
If the Committee have failed to discharge their responsibili- 
ties in any respect, it is through their desire to do the best 
that they could for all parties concerned in this Exhibition. 

The number of registered exhibitors is over one thou- 
sand, which means several tliousand exhibitors, because in 
many cases provincial or district exhibits which have been 
forwarded by local Committees have been counted as a unit. 
The Exhibition now covers an area of nearly 22 a( res, and of 
this only so much open space has been left as imperative in 
the interest of public safety and convenience.' It is regarded 
^by many as the biggest Exhibition that has ever been held 
' in Calcutta. The roads alone aggregate to about three miles 
in length. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The special acknowledgments of the Committee are due 
to Messrs. Martin & Co. and Mr. Thornton, their Architect, 
who has planned the Exhibition according to the suggestion 
of the Compiittee. A temjiorary structure intended for a 
show Iffsting for a month does not offer much scope for archi- 
tectural beauty. But the monotony of iron sheds has been bro- 
ken by the gateways designed in genuine Oriental style, 
credit for which is due to Mr. Thornton. The main gate 
is in the Indo-Saracenic style, and reminds one of the archi- 
tecture of Delhi and Agra. The central tower in the middle 
of the Mina Bazar is in pure Hindu style, and reminds one 
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of the mighty, temples of Oi issti. Ey^ery visitor to the Exhi‘ 
bitioi) is full of adinir^ition for the gateways and towers, and 
regrets that such works of art .will have to be taken to pieces 
after the Exhibition is over 

SCOPK OK TFIK EXHIBITION. 

Although the scope of the Exhibition is limited to article^ 
of Indian manufacture, yet foreign machinery or ])rocesses 
calculated to develop the resources of India are always wel- 
come. So are educational and sanitary exhibits from outside 
India. If the Committee had more time at their disposal, 
they might have been able to make a better collection of 
exhibits in these directions. All the same, the exhibits in 
the Machinery Section are by no means poor, and are such 
as are likely to be useful to the Indian public. 

HAND-LOOM. 

The most remarkable feature of the present Exhibition 
is perhaps the Hand-loom Section. At the previous Exhibi- 
tions, loom exhibits were a straggling few. But at this 
Exhibition they form by far the largest section of all exhibits. 
We provided for* them accommodation on a very liberal scale, 
yet they could not be put all together, and we have had to « 
scatter them about mil over the Exhibition sheds. Next to 
agriculture, weaving has been the most an(jient and impor- 
tant industry of India, and it is gratifying to find that the 
“Swadeshi movement ” has mlded a new impetus to this« 
dying industry. It is no less a matter for congratulation 
find signs of industrial awakening in other directions as well. 
At the previous Exhibitions there were only two three soap 
manufacturers in India, who exhibited their articles, hut 
in the present Exhibition there are quite a score of 
them vying with each other, the bulk of whom come 
from Bengal, and have come into existence quite recently. 
In this tropical climate .where people have almost a passion 
for bathing, there seems to be an unlimited scope for soap, 
and we expect enterprise in this direction will meet with 
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success. Chemical industries, for which India ofiPers very 
great scope, ^so seem to be looking up. Pharmaceutical 
works, pottery, glass manufactures, all seem to be making 
headway. 

TOBACCO GROWING, ETC, 

Tobacco is grown in abundance in different parts 
of India, and Indian cigars have already made their 
mark in the world, and there are indications at this 
Exhibition that cigarette industry in India may, 
before long, attain a similar j)osition. Match manu- 
facture also seems to he receiving considerable attention. 
Indian artisans are noted for the quickness of their under- 
standing and the dexterity of their hands. Their drawback 
is want of education. Labouring under such a disadvantage 
they readily take to imitation. The steel trunk industry, 
to which the artisan class has taken of their own initiative, 
is an. example on the point. ’ Husking inacliines, steam en- 
gines, manufactured by illiterate workmen, also indicate their 
latent inventive genius. The sugar industry in Bengal has 
considerably suffered in recent years through (rerman and 
Austrian competition. With a view to revive this industry, 
•co-operation of the Government of the United Provinces 
has been sought and obtained. The 8ugar Factory 
set up by Mr. Wadi, the Assistant Director of Agriculture of 
the United Provinces, is highly instructive and interesting, 
ft is a matter for congratulation that the Education Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bengal has come forward as an 
exhibitor. The Sibpur Engineering College and the Dis- 
trict Board Technical School exhibits form a very interesting 
feature of this Exhibition. Some of the colleges have also 
sent scientific and literary exhibits. The idea is an excellent 
one, and such healthy competition between the educational 
instittrtions in the country deserve every encouragement. 
The stall of the Shahitya Phrisat shows the fruits of their 
labour in the region of Bengali literature. The portraits 
of the Mahomedan Viceroys of Bengal and the loan collec- 
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tion from Murshidabaxl and other ancient places are of un- 
common interest. 

COMMirrEE’S THANKS. 

Our best thanks are due to Mrs. P. N. Bose, Mrs. Allen, 
Mrs. P. K. Roy, Mrs. N. N. Bannerjee and Mrs. Mukerjee 
for having relieved us of our responsibilities in connection 
with the “Tiadies’ Section”. The women of India are tn 
every sense the better halves of men in such world-famed 
industries as Dacca muslin, Lucknow chikan, Ludhiana 
phulkaris, Amritsar and Kashmir shawls, etc. It must not 
be supposed, therefore, that 1 he art ides in the Ladie’s Section, 
excellent as they are, exhaust the artistic capacity of the 
womankind of India. 

The Eastern Bengal, Assam and Manipur exhibits are 
also deserving of special attention. The credit of the collec- 
tion and its artistic display are entirely due to Rai Bhupal 
Chandra Bose. Bahadur, Assistant Director of Agriculture 
of Eastern Bengal, A glance at the exhibits raises the 
question in the mind of every true Bengali: ‘‘What is 
Bengal without Eastern Bengal” ! 

ARTS IN INDIA. 

Art exhibits peculiar to India, such as ivory carving, clay-* 
modelling, brocade weaving, calico printing, embroidery in 
gold, silk and wool, inlaid work on wood and metal, filigree j 
and other works in the jeweller’s line, receive a great impetus 
from such an Exhibition. In re8])ect of some of these, the 
Committee has taken care to exhibit hdw, by crude app]ian«r 
ces, such works of rare beauty are turned out. It is also 
pleasing to find that the noble art of painting and statuary 
which had fallen into’ decay in India is also showing kigns of 
revival. In short the Exhibition as a whole gives an indica- 
tion of the various forces that are now working both from in- 
side and outside on the Indian community in determining the 
industrial destiny of the Indian nation. It is full of lessons 
and suggestions to the Indian people and also to the outside 
world. . (Loud cheers.) 
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In requesting His Excellency the Viceroy to declare the 
Exhibition open, the M.'diarajah of Durbhanga said : — Your 
Excellencies, Your Honour, Ladies and (jentlemen, — 
This is not the first time that an Exhibition has been held 
of the products of Indian industry. Since 1901 it has been 
ay annual institution, but it has never before been held on 
a scale like the present. Occupying about twenty-two acres 
of land, it is the largest Exhibition ever held in (Calcutta. 
Grovernment have been jdeased to grant the site and to 
afford every facility. The Corporation of Calcutbi has made 
a grant of Ks. 10,000. Native Princes and Chiefs and 
members of the aristocracy have contributed to its funds, 
and it has enlisted popular sympathy and support to an 
extent much larger than what had l>een offered to any of its 
predecessors. This Exhibition, therefore, may be regarded 
as a national one, representative of all India. The object 
being the advancement of Indian industry, the Committee 
have felt themselves at liberty to admit specimens of foreign 
machinery and also educational and sanibiry exhibits from 
foreign countries. We have reasons to ^ expect many 
beneficial results. An Exhibition is something more than an 
• advertisement of the articles exhibited and of the parties 
exhibiting them. It stimulates the taste of the public and 
creates a demand by offering a su])ply. It is an object- 
lesson to all interested in arts and industries. It is an index 
•to the condition of the industries, which ruler and subject 
are alike interested in taking a note of. It is an incentive 
to progress by suggesting ideas of a healthy competition and 
of the possibilities of improvement. Tending to open out 
fresh Inarkets for the commodities exhibited, it is of 
advantage alike to consumer and producer. Repeated 
Exhibitions of Indian goods have brought them to the notice 
not only of a larger section of the Indian people than what 
was formerly aware of their existence, but also of the people 
of other countries. The people of the West have now 
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acquired and devo]oi>ed a taste for Indian art-ware which 
they could never have derived from a reading of works on 
history or of official reports. England to-day is a substantial 
consumer of the choicest products of Indian art. I fervently 
hope that the market for Indian goods will be extended not 
only in India itself but all over the world, and that all the 
advantages which I just described as likelj^ to arise from 
Exhibitions generally, will result in a special measure fro^rj 
this particular Exhibition. Every European that comes to 
the Exhibition and carries home an Indian article will forge 
a fresh link in the chain that unites England to India. 

My liord, it is with a peculiar pleasure that I welcome 
your Excellency and this great assembly in this hall. A hall 
of industry is a hall of peace. Here the voice of controversy 
is hushed. I invite you to witness some of the triumphs of 
peace, which have been pronounced on high authority to be 
no less glorious than those of war. I heartily wish that the 
triumphs will multiply as time advances, and that, in a temple 
of concord like this, the bonds of union between different races, 
creeds, and classes, may constantly renewed and strength- 
ened. It is a trite saying that the wealth of a country 
depends upon its commerce and industries. India has been the. 
home of many industries, but they need to be adapted too 
requirements of modern times. In consequence of a lack of 
adaptation and of rriany other circumstances, such as the con- 
ditions of Indian social life, the shyness of capital, the alter- 
ed tastes and habits of the people, and the opening out of 
new walks of life, some of the old industries have nearly 
died out. Some others have been dwindling. Handicrafts, 
remarkable in their way as proofs of manual skill and indus- 
try, have had to face an unequal competition with mechani- 
cal appliances of ever increasing power and’refinement. Chil- 
dren of artisans, when they have received the elements of a 
school education, and still more when they have tasted of 
higher education, which under British rule has been thrown 
open to all, have shown an un willingness to pursue the tradi- 
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tioiial occupation of their families. When the ranks of any 
class of artisans have been thinned in this way, caste rules 
have stood in the way of their being recruited from other 
classes. The tastes of the people have been so altered that 
they find some of the products of the old industry as either 
too fine or too coarse. So many new careers have been 
(mened out by Government and by mercantile men that many 
mive deserted the old industries in the hope of making surer 
and larger gains than what they could expect from the old 
avocations of their fathers. Government have for many 
years sought to create a taste for industries among the people, 
and with that end in view have established schools of science 
and industry, have founded scholarships to enable Indian 
youths to receive a scientific and technical education in the 
West, have established departments for scientific research and 
surveys, have appointed experts to act as advisers to Govern- 
ment and as popularisers of knowledge among the people, 
and have been, as far as possible, ]>atroni8ing the products 
of indigenous industry. 1 am not aware of a truer friend 
and patron of Indian industry than your Excellency. In your 
speech in Council on the Budget in last March you were 
pleased to say: “ I say to the supporters of Swadeshi, that if 
Swadeshi means an earnest endeavomr to develop home indus- 
tries in an open market for the employment and for the 
supply of the people of IndJa, no one will be more heartily 
with them than myself’. We therefore felt emboldened to 
‘ask your Excellency to open the Exhibition, and we are 
deeply thankful that you have consented, in spite of the 
numerous calls on your time and attention, to discharge the 
office. We^also heartily thank Her Excellency J^ady Minto 
for grffcing the occasion with her presence. The Exhibition 
could not be opened under happier or more august auspices, 
and it is now my pleasing duty as President of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee to invite your Excellency to declare the 
Exhibition open. 
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His Excellency, in declaring the Exhibition open, 
said Maharajah, your Honour, I^adiCs and Gentlemen, — I 
understand this is the second time the Indian Industrial 
and Agricultural liXhibition has been held in Calcutta. The 
first occasion was, I believe, in 1901, the 3^earin which the 
Exhibition was inaugurated, and I am very glad to be here 
to-day to offer it a hearty welcome on its return to the capi- 
tal of India. ^ 

I must thank you. Maharajah, for the coniia! reception you 
have extended to me on behalf of your Committee, and 1 
would venture at the same time to congratulate you on the 
wise and thoughtful words of your Address. 

You have reminded me of my reference to Swadeshi in iny 
speech in Council last March, and I hope that my presence 
here may be some indication of the fulfilment of the promise 
of support I then held out to those who are earnestly en- 
deavouring to develop home industries in an open market for 
the employment and for the supply of the people of India. 

I see around me the results of their labours, and I am 
gladly here to-day to help them. I understand, Maharajah, 
it was wisely decided at the inauguration of the I<"xhibition 
that it was to be dissociated from politics, and I trust we 
shall all benefit this afternoon by breathing the bracing airof 
a non-controversial atmosphere. I shall, at any rate, rejoice* 
if my presence should contribute to confirm the dissocia- 
tion of honest Swadeshi from political aspirations. There 
is no occasion, there is no justification for confusing the two. 
And this Exhibition will do a great work for India if, whilst; 
recognising the right that every man has to his own politicab 
opinions and the right to make them known, it enables us 
all to meet on a Swadeshi platform whe^e, irrespective of 
our political views, we can work hand in hand for the good 
of the people. We shall all do well to recognise that, though 
industrial necessities and manufacturing interests must go 
far to shape the policy of India, that is a very diffierent thing 
from attempting to direct and control those industries and 
interests for political purposes. 
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I am looking fol•)y^ra^d, Maharajah, to the opportunity you 
have afforded me of seeing for tayself the nlany articles of 
interest the energy of your Committee has collected here. 
I cannot tell you how heartily I sympathise not only in 
their endeavours to develop industrial resources, but in all 
they are doing to preserve those characteristic native arts 
foi^ which India for centuries has been celebrated, and skilled 
handicrafts which the modern world can never hope to rival; 
whilst in tlie larger sense of production for purposes of e^'e^\ - 
(lay utility and consumption, they have recognised the 
necessity for the adoption of machinery which modern science 
has made available to the nifinufacturer. Tn these days of 
competition and of evcM-ads aiming mechanical discovery 
India cannot lag behind. We cannot expect the Indian 
public, for sentimental reasons, to buy what is inferior and 
behind the times. Sad as it is to see ancient industries give 
way to novel methods, we should be prepared to welcome all 
that is good in the inevitable, to adapt our populations to 
the demands of modern requirements, and to educate them 
ill the knowledge of modern inventions. This Exhibi- 
tion has already done much to indicate to the Indian manu- 
facturer the paths that lead to success. 1 hope, too, that 
fhe Department of Commerce and Industry, over which the 
Hon'ble Mr. Hewett has so ably presided, has shed an 
influence over Indian commercial life which may have great 
results in the future. 

I congratulate the Committee of the Exhibition on 
the support they have received from Indian Princes and 
Chiefs. They have, I can assure them, the warm sympathy 
of the Government of India, and I know that they have no 
truer friend in Bengal than Sir Andrew Fraser. 

Maharajah, I have to thank you for your kind references 
to Her Excellency and myself. I shall watch the efforts of 
your Exhibition- with the deepest interest, and 1 have now 
great pleasure in declaring it open. 


10 



THE IHEUT-DNIlRU-MIIMtllDtl. 

H. H. THE MAHARAJA OP DURBHANOA’S 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Maharajas, Rajas and Gentlemen,— 

WE have met here to-day for a purpose which yields 
to none in importance among the numerous objects for 
which meetings are being held in this season, not qnly in 
this town, but in various other chief cities of this Flmpire. 
Our purj)Ose is to popularise in Bengal an institution which 
is already fairly well established, which has numerous 
branches, and is very well known in several other parts 
of India, and which is doing good work. That institu- 
tion is the Sri Bh/trat-Dhcmnn-MaharnandaL I shall 
presently state the objects and tlie (jonstitution of that body. 
I shall only say by way of preface that an All-India organisa- 
tion has become necessary for the j)reservation, the propaga- 
tion and the development of ancient eastern learning and our 
venerated Sanatan-Dharma. If it is generally true that 
national life is impossible without a national religion, it ft 
especially so in this country. Religion is the most vital fact 
in the East. It influences the life of the people in every detail. 
It is the basis of Hindu society. The Hindu religion and 
Hindu society have had many ramifications in modern times, 
but there is an essential unity underlying them all. Whatsis 
wanted is an organisation to bring that unity into prominence, 
to promote understanding and sympathy amdhg the several 
dhisions, and so to help in building up a Hindu National 
life, W^hatever may be the case in other countries, no bond it 
stronger than that of religion in this country and among tli< 
Hindus. Religion is here not only the most powerful of ties, bui 
it is the chief inspiration. Nothing else can take its place 
No real friend of the people can, therefore, look with uncon 
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cern upon tho symptoms of a growing religious indift'erence 
among some classes. At the same time it is impossible not 
to rejoice at stjE^ns of a deepening religious feeling among the 
people generally, and a growing desire to revive national ideas, 
institutions and modes of life. A taste for indigenous arts 
and industries has been awakened ; and this is only one as- 
pect of the growing national feeling. The time seems to be 
favourable for rescuing the weak and co-operating with the 
zealous in restoring to religion its proper place in the mental 
and social life of the people. The Mahamandal claims to be 
precisely such an organisation as that which I have just 
described as necessary for effecting a national regeneration 
through religion. 

2. The work of the Mahamandal has been divided 
under five departments : — 

I. The Dhxirma Prachar Vibhaga — i.e., the depart- 
ment for the propagation of the Sanatana Dharma, 
It is intended to send religious preachers to all parts of the 
country and to publish and distribute religious tracts through 
its branch JJharma-Sahhas in the principa\ towns and vil- 
lages of the country. Nearly t500 branch Sahkas have already 
H)een established in Northern India, Eajputana, &c., and five 
Provincial Mandak have been established in Upper India, 
and these are doing much good work in their respective 
spheres. We ho})e to see similar Provincial Offices estab- 
lished in Madras, Bombay and Central India. 

The Mahximandal has three orders of religious 
preachers and instructors — (I) Upadeahakas, (2) Mahopade- 
shakaSn^amdX^) Mahi'-niahopcideshakas. They are about 
one hundred and fifty in number and are rendering most 
useful service to the cause. 

II. The Dharmalaya’-Samkar-Vibhaga — z.6., the 
department for the control and better management of the 
existing Hindu religious endowments, charitable institu- 
tions, Tirthcis (s^r^ places), shrines, &c. The work of 
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this department is divided under three classess — the inspec- 
tion of religious endowment institutions, and shrines, 
the auditing of their accounts as well as the supervision 
of their management. For this purpose the Mahamandal 
hopes, whenever called upon, to assist and, whenever funds 
permit to do so, to engage - inspectors for shrines, religious 
and charitable institutions, employ religious preachers aid 
publish hooks and pamphlets containing full details and 
instructions on the subject. The work of the department 
has been taken in hand and a commencement made by the 
Head Office of the MakamandaL 

III. Ths Vidya-Pmchar-Vibhaga (Sri Sarada Mmi- 
dal)—i,e.y the Department of Education, which aims at 
restoring the Prachin-Vidya-Pithaa (mciewi seats of Sanskrit 
learning) and also better controlling and managing the 
affiliated Sanskrit schools existing in different parts of India. 
Under this department is being prepared a new and revised 
scheme of education, which will combine with learning of 
the ancient Sanskrit all that is the best and the most useful 
to us of the Western knowledge. The Sarada Mandal. 
in short, will* be both a teaching as well as an examining 
body, providing for physical, intellectual and, above all, the 
religious training. Of the eight great ancient Vidya-Pithal 
in India, which the Makama'fidal has undertaken to restore 
and revive, one has already been taken in hand, namely, the | 
Vidya^Pitha of Mithila, formerly the most distinguished i 
seat of Vedic learning. 

IV. The Pustaka-^ngraha^Anusandlmn-Vibhaga — 
i,e., the department for the collection of Sanskrit book? 
and old manuscripts and comparative research in old and 
new literature, philosophy and science. Under this depart- 
ment is now being prepared a complete and systematic 
bibliography of Sanskrit literature, philosophy and science, 
and it is also intended to write and edit books on Various 
subjects, such as VaiMo md jyotiah SkadraSf &c., incorporat- 
ing the researches into ancient works with the most recent 
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and modern developments. Our grateful thanks are due to 
Sri Swami Brahmanath Ashram Ji for the eminent services 
he has been rendering in this connection, 

V. The Shastra-Prakisha Vibhaga — t.e., the depart- 
ment for the printing and publishing of eight monthly joui^ 
nals in different languages on India, of religious tracts, and 
authoritative hooks on Hindu science, philosophy, &c. 

3. The Mahamandal includes in its organization five 
classes of members : — ^ 

(а) The, Sanrahshakaa or patrons: This order con- 
sists of the Hindu Ruling Chiefs and the Dharma-acharyas 
(heads of difi’erent religious schools). Within this short 
period nearly all the Darmacharym of India have joined 
this institution and have sent messages of kindly encourage- 
ment to us ; and about twenty Ruling Chiefs have generously 
come forward to support the movement. To the great 
Acharyas I beg to offer, as President of this Association, 
our most resi)ectful salutations and to the Chiefs our grateful 
thanks. 

(б) The Pratinidhis ' Composed of 4he prominent 
members of the aristocracy. Rajas, and of the leaders of our 
"communities, these number at present over one hundred. 

(c) The Dharma-VyavasthapaJcas : This class consists 
of distinguished Sanskrit pandits (Adhyapakas) of all parts 
of the country from whom decisions on religious questions 
may be obtained whenever necessary. 

(d) Sahayaka-Sabliaa : or special members consisting 
of supporter^ of the Santana Dharma. from whom help in 
the work of the Mahamandal has been received in the past 
and expected in the future. 

(e) The Sadharana Sabhyas- or ordinary members: 
Every Hindu by signing a declaration promising bis support 
to the Hindu religion and making a small contribution 
towards the Mahamandal fund is enrolled as a member of 
this Association. The last two classes are open to both sexes; 
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4. I am anxious that our purposes should not be mis* 
understood. The Mahamandal seeks to encourage National 
education and to build up National life through National 
religion, I use these phrases in no political sense, nor do 
they imply any political aim. The Bhamt-Dharma-Maha- 
mandate as its name implies, is a body whose functions are 
confined to religion. It seeks to reorganise religion, tto 
strengthen the religious foundations of society and to extend 
and popularise religious education. We have no politics, or 
if we have any, they are all summed up in one word : loyalty. 
With the Hindus loyalty or Raj-Bhakti is an element of 
religion. The Hindu almanacs mention the days astrologically 
fit for mja^dcmhan (Le., the day on which a subject should 
be presented to his sovereign). The Hindus are tied to the 
soil of India in such a way as people of no other race or 
religion can be. By reason of their religion and the consti- 
tution of their society, they could not leave this country, 
under any circumstances whatever. There is no country in 
the world other than India that the Hindu can ever call his 
own. A people such as this cannot but feel as inseparably 
attached to their rulers as they are tied to their country. 
They have no interest outside India, they cannot marry or 
form any ties or connection in other countries, and all the* 
traditions of their religion are connected with loyalty to the 
Sovereign Power, A Hindu Nihilist is a contradiction in 
terms, I cannot conceive that any one who calls himself a 
Hindu, be he a ruling Chief, or a member of the aristocracy, 
or a representative of the people, can be anything but loyal 
to the British connection. Government must be aware of 
these circumstances, and I am therefore unable to agree with 
any person who may think that Government will be disposed 
to unduly favour the followers of other religions at our 
expense. We Hindus, however, have one thing to learn from 
Mahomedans. With them religion is still a living principle 
and acts as a strong bond of union. There is discipline in 
their society; and there is recognition of social leadership. 
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It is the object of the Maluirumidal to make Hindu society 
all over India a compact body united by a religion, which, 
however divergent in details in its various branches, is 
essentially one ; and it seeks to Restore discipline in Hindu 
society by the recognition of local Samajpatis or . social 
leaders. 

• 5. The programine here sketched is undoubtedly an 

ambitious one, but it is one which, with due help from the 
representatives of the Hindu community and with counten- 
ance and encouragement of our English rulers, is certainly 
not impossible of accomplishment. I earnestly hope that 
the co-operation we seek will not be wanting, and that the 
institution will not be allowed to suffer for want of resources. 
As on previous occasions, I ajjpeal for help both in regard to 
funds and active workers for tlie cause. In the words of the 
ancient si oka of Sri Vyasa : — 

%cTnir I 

snft )Eifnn%>: II 

The power o^ jnana is useful in the Scitya-yuga, that of 
mantras in the Treta-yaga, that of arms in ‘the Dwapara- 
^yga, and that of united and peaceful action in the Kali^yuga. 

6. I hope T shall not be understood to imply 
that we value religion only as an instrument for secular pur- 
poses, only as a means, for instance, of social regeneration, 
even the building up of a nationality. Religion is essenti- 
ally an affair of the inner and not of external life. Its aims 
are fixed on high. And I would not say one word which 
would tend to lower that ideal. But it so happens in God’s 
economy that the external is ruled and determined by the 
internal, that social and political life is then only fit and 
abiding when it grows out of the character, and that charac- 
ter must always be founded on religion. The educational, 
social, and national progress that I have foreshadowed as the 
likely result of a reawakened and reorganised religion is 
not the end. Religion stands on its own merits and is its 
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own end. Its importance does not arise' from the results ; 
but without it the results would not be. 

And now I have done. I feel sure that a movement 
with purposes like those I have just mentioned must com- 
mend itself to you, and heartily invite your assistance in 
advancing it by every means at your command. 

7. I cannot more fittingly conclude this address than 
by recalling the command given by Sri Krishna in the fol- 
lowing slokas of the (lita : — 

A man also being engaged in every work if he put his 
trust in Me alone, shall, by My divine pleasure, obtain the 
eternal and incorruptible mansions of My abode. Wth 
thy heart place all thy works on Me ; prefer Me to all things 
else ; depend u^wn the use of the understanding, and think 
constantly of Me. For by doing so thou shalt by My divine 
favour surmount every difficulty which surroundeth thee, 

%<TITT I 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates to the Social Con- 
Fj^RENCE, and all friends and sympathisers of the movement pre- 
sent here : — 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, I accord to you, one 
and all, a moat hearty welcome to this, the third Social Con- 
ference assembled in the capital of India. I feel a peculiar 
pleasure to welcome you to this Conference, because it meets in 
a province, which is known ns the home of social reform, hav- 
ing been the birth-place of such distinguished social reformers as 
Rajah Ram Moliun Ro}', Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasngar and 
Babu Keshub Chandra Sen. It was from here that the tide of 
social reform surged into other parts of India, nearly a century 
ago, when the first of the great triumvirate I have mentioned, 
led his crusade against the revolting practice of kSati, The next 
great victory of social reform was achieved, just 27 years later, 
by the passing of the Hindu Widow.^’ Re-marriage Act, chiefly 
through the untiring exertions of Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar. The extension of female education, the discouragement 
of early marriage, the emancipation of the Hindu widow, th® 
advocacy of temperance, and otjier beneficent works filled the 
life of Keshub Chandra Sen, along with the religious movemenli 
of the Bra.hmo Samaj. A nation that can produce three such 
great men, within a little mpre than sixty years, ha.s, indeed, 
the right to he called blessed, and exceedingly fortunate must 
one deem oneself to have the privilege of welcoming such a large 
and distinguished assembly of his countrymen and. country: 
woidlsn, either associated or sympathising with the movementsi^ 
which those great men pioneered in defiance of all difficulties. It 
is a matter for special congratulation that the deliberations of 
this Conference are* to, be presided oyer by our esteemed, and 
distinguished countryman, Sir Chunder MadhabGhose, who, . as 
one of the prominent leaders of Hindu Society, , has done mvoht 
by his own example, to further the cause of . social reform' in 
Bengal. He has carried out a notable . social reforni in his 
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own family, ^be result of which is the inttxMluction of inter- 
marriages among the riiembei*a of the Ka 3 ^rtatha coniihunity in 
dilferent parts of tlie country. The Conference could not have 
chosen a worthier President than this distioguished jurist and 
influential leader of the Hindu community in Bengal, and J beg 
to tender him, on behalf of ^he Reception Committee, our cor- 
dial thanks for having consented to acf^ept the Presidentship of 
this Conference. Great as my pleasure is, ladies and gentlemen, l!b 
welcome you to this Conference, it is mixed with sadness, for in 
this great assembly we miss our beloved brother, Ananda Molmn 
Bose, whose death has l)een a Severe loss not only to the party 
identified with so(!ial reform, but to the nation, as a whole. Ac- 
cording to Beaconsfield, one wh«» jrfte«.‘tsthft mind of his generation 
is a great man. Ananda Mohiin Bose affected the minds of his 
countrymen by his charming personality, his pui*e, unreproach- 
able character, his deep piety, his fervent patriotisni, and his 
zealous interest in the cause of social reform. Thougli dead, his 
spirit is and shall always he with us. Death has also removed 
from our midst, during the year, two more of our distinguished 
countrymen, Mr. W. C. Bonnerji and Mr. Justice Budruddin 
Tyahji, who took a special interest in the Bocial Conference. 
Their loss is deeply regretted by the nation. We have sus- 
tained yet another giWt loas h^^ the sudden death in this city, 
a couple of days ago, of the Right Hon’ble Mr. Samuel Smith, 
who camo out to attend the Tem^ierance Conference. He was 
a sincCi'e friend of Indian >iocial reform, anil his lo.ss is keenly 
felt by us all. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in spite of occasional ups and downs 
which every individual, every society is subject to, I am happy 
to be able to say that we have every reason to congratulata 
ourselves on the increasing interest that is being shown 
in the work, which we all have at heart, and for which we 
have been labouring strenuously for so many years. \y^e*have 
special reasons fOr congratulation on this ofccAsion, for thei-e has 
been, through God’s blessing, a. national awakening in all direc- 
tions, such as we never had the good fortune to experience be- 
foee.^ The whole of the Orient is enthused with a new spirit, 
and it seems as if it has pleased the Great Disposer of all eVents, 
to bring this hapless land at last out of the gloom in which it 
has been plunged for centuries. Prom all that is happening 
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around us, we may well take heart and count on a great future 
awaiting India. I need nut say that it rests with us, indivi- 
dually and, as a body, to lead our cause to a glorious victory. 
As we will, so shall we win. ' The path of social reform is no 
do\ibt beset with more difficulties than that of any other re- 
form, but from all we can see, we have no reason to dis- 
pair. Are we not advancing a step further every year? Do 
^ not find our movement gaining fresh vitality, and break- 
ing down one after another, the barriers on its way ? It ;may 
be accused of being too much of an optiiinst, but the pheno- 
menal progress of the Swadeshi movement, which means the 
industrial awakening of the nation, assures me that this, our 
social movement, will very soon bring about a social awaken- 
ing of a no less hopeful character. There was a time— -and 
that not long ago — when the industrial questioji was treated 
with supine indifibrence by our countrymen. Whoever dream- 
ed, then, of the colo.s.sal proportions, which the industrial move- 
ment has now assumed ? So, is it too much to expect that 
the same will be the case with the movement with which this 
Conference is identified, and in furtherance of which it has 
been toiling hard for the past nineteen years? 

To-day, our Social Conference enters upon the 20th year 
of its existence, and is it; at all unlikely that it will, within 
the next few years, stir the national heart as much as the 
* industrial movement has^ done? , . . 

Ladies and gentlemen, for my pai-t, T am convinced that 
our work of nation -building has. commenced in dead earnest; 
and that social reform' will be . one of the pillars on which 
the structure of our nationtil regeneration will be raised. 
Taking a rapid view of the general situation, I may point out 
that, in a<fdition to this Social Conference, various Caste Con- 
ferences have taken up the question of social reform with sincere 
earnestness. The Kayasthas, the Kshattriyas, the Bhumiar 
Brahmins, the Kalwas, the Rajputs, the Jains, the Vaisliyas, 
the Kanyakubja Brahmins, and various other castes, have 
organised association^ and conferences to solve the social prob- 
lems peculiar to themselves. One of the pleasing signs is the 
slow, but perceptible, awakening of the orthodox Hindu commu- 
nity. The last meeting of the Bri Bharat- Dbarma-Mahamandal, 
held under the presidency of the Haharajah of.Durbhanga, die- 
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cussed the important question of the education of Hindu girls, 
and recognised its importance. The social activities of the Arya 
Samaj of the Punjab require no mention. The extent to which 
the social movement has advanced' in that province, may be 
judgeil from the fact that, only a few days ago, the Central 
Kshattriya Conference of Lahore sent a special deputation to 
welcdme the young, enlightened Maharajah of Burdwan on his 
returti home from his European tour. In South India there afe 
two powerful bodies, devoted to the cause of social reform, namely, 
the Madras Social Reform Association and the Madras Hindu 
Association. The latter was founded by such leading members 
of the Hindu community as Sir S. Siibramaniya Aiyar, Devvan 
Bahadur R, Raghunatha Row, Dewan Bahadur P. ^jaratna 
Mudaliar and others. Amotig the objects of this Association is 
the ‘‘ promotion of Hiridu social and religious advancement on 
national lines, in harmony with the spirit of Hindu civilisation”. 
Hindu Widows’ Re-marriage Associations have been doing Useful 
work in various parts of the country. Not so many widow 
remarriages are, perhaps, solemnised in accordance with purely 
Hindu rites, asunder Act. 11 F of 1872, the Indian Civil 
Marriage Act, but the progress in this important branch of 
social reform is, on the whole, satisfactory. There is a great need 
in India for Widows’ Homes. The first Hindu Widows’ 
Home was started at Barnagore in Bengal by Babu Sasipado 
Banerjee. Mr. Malajbari has started the project of a Widows’ Honm< 
in Bombay on somewhat ambitious lines. It is to he called the 
**Sukha Sadan”, and I understand that a suitable site for it 
is being looked for. I have not doubt that the scheme will 
sOon be an accomplished fact. The best Widows’ Korney how- 
ever, is to be found in Poona, called the Khai've Widows* Homq. 
I may mention, that it is proposed to start a Widows’ or. Nur- 
sing Home in Bengal, by some of our ladies. Efforts are being 
made to start Widows’ Homes in other parts of India. 

'The moat gratifying ■ circumstance is that our ladies thent- 
selves have begun to take a deep interest in questions relating 
to theii’ own progress and welfare. For the past few years, Indian 
ladies’ gatherings h^vo been most interesting adjuncts to this 
Conference. The first ladies’ gathering was held in 'Bombay, 
the second at Benares, and this yeir the Indian /kdiee^gather■ 
ingf took placer only yesterday in Cycutta, and was a great success; 
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, It given me great pleasure to nay that we have been able to 
establish at last a Social Reform Association in Calcutta, like 
others elsewhere. Our Association is only two years old, and 
although it has not been able to do much during this period, 
except celebrating the Vidyasagar Annivensary, owing to the 
all-engrossing Swadeshi movement^ we hope to he. able to show a 
good record of progress befoi« long. In Bengal, however, 
sAnal problems, like the . question of foreign travel, are 
gradually solving themselves. Here, sea-voyage has almost 
lost all its terrors, social or otherwise. A large number of 
Hindu students have been sent to foreign countries for 
educational purposes by the Assradation for the Advancement 
of Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, besides 
others by Government. 

Female education forms one of the central planks of the 
social reform movement, sjad its prospects in Bengal are 
distinctly reassuring. Hindu society is gradually realising 
the wrong done by it in havh)g neglected this question in 
the past. The number of Hindu girls’ schools is increasing 
every year. In round numbers, we have 2,800 secondary and 
primai*y schools for girls in Bengal, with 65,00C pupils in 
them, while the number of girls under instruction in primary 
and secondary schools for girls and boys is a lakh and nine 
thousand. It is generally admitted that the chief cause 
•operating to hinder the progress of female education in 
Bengal, as everywhere else, is the want of qualified and res- 
pectable Indian female teachei^s. 1 am glad to say that the 
Government of this provinl;e is taking the necessary ste{)8 to 
remove this want, and it is proposed to establish training 
colleges for Indian female teachers. We have a number of 
Samitis or Associations in the two Bengals, which encourage 
zenana education, by awarding prizes for essays written and 
sent by hona zenana ladies. The Government of Sir 
Andrew Fraser is entitled to our best gratitude for its liberal 
support of female education. The Training Oollege Scheme, 
when brought into operation, will be a most useful agency for 
the promotion of zenana educational work. Higher education 
among Indian girls has perhaps made greater progress in 
Bengal than, in any ;other province. We Imve here about 2A 
Indian lady-graduates, besides a considerable number of under- 
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graduates. The apathy of Indian parents to the education of 
their girls is, however, still great, so much so that some 
institutions, in spite of the a.Ivaiitage of free education offered 
hy them, find considerable difficulty in filling up the classes. 
But it is wortli tjoticing that the demand for educated girls is 
increasing, and that, as a matter of fact, such girls, with smaller 
dowries, get better offers of Carriage than their educated sisters. 
1 may add that some European ladies, having no connectiffii 
whatever \frith Christian Missions, havo of late been giving 
their free and unselfish labours in Calcutta for the prcuiiotion of 
Indian female education, such as Sisjber Nivedita and Miss 
Christina Alhe»‘s of Calcutta. 

We have in Bengal two Indian Ladies’ Journals, called 
the Ba/nuihbodhhii Patrika and the I*aricharic(h^ both of which 
are conducted in Bengali, by Brahmo ladies. A Hindu Ladies’ 
Association, called the “ Mahila Samiti, ” has been started in 
OalcutLi as an offshoot of the Swadeshi movement. The Samiti 
has been doing creditable work in furtherance of the Swadeshi 
cause among zenana ladies. There was a journal called A^itappur 
— I do not know if it is in existerme now — conducted entirely 
by Hindu ladies. 

The prospect of female education throughout the country 
is exceedingly hppeful. In many parts of India, both the Gov- 
ernment and the people are taking equal interest in the progress 
of female education, fn the Punjab, the Arya Samaj has taken* 
the lead in the education of Hindu girls on purely Hindu lines, and 
several schools have also been started by the Dev Samaj of Lahoi e. 
Besides these, there is a Government institution,called the Victoria 
School, None of these institutions, however, imparts English edu- 
cation to the girls, with the result that parents desiring to give^ 
education to their girls, have hitherto been compelled to send 
them to schools, intended for European or Christian children. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction, however, to learn jHat an 
opportunity has now occurred to remove this want. During 
the recent royal visit to India, the Phulkian States made what 
is known as a aarvarum gift of one lakh of rupees to Their 
Royal Highnesses, and it has pleased them to set apart half 
the amount for the purpose of a Girls’ ‘High School a,t Lahore. 
The proposed institution is to be called the Yictbrik Ma^ 
Girls’ High School, and its (mriGukm will include English'', 
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Urdu, Hindi and Panjabi. Its main object is to impart a 
liberal education to the girls of respectable, well-to-do fami- 
lies under proper jpwrrfaA management. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab, Sir Charles Rivaz, is taking a personal 
interest in the. project, and it will assuredly supply a long-felt 
want of the Punjabi community. In the Punjab, steps are, 
moreoveJ-, being taken to raise funds for training colleges, as 
f\^e being done in Bengal. In the United Provinces, a Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Government of Sir James Digges 
LaTouche to leport, upon the best means of encouraging 
female education. The Committee, aft^r an exhaustive in- 
quiry, Nubmitt/ed their report containing certain suggestions, but 
the Government has been obliged to defer taking any steps for 
the present for tinancial reasons. It may be hoped, however, that 
the scheme, framed by the Committee, will be given effect to 
in a short time. Female education is making a decided headway 
in Bombay, especially among the enlightened Parsi community, 
whose ladies are as well educate<l as European ladies. The 
results an; almost as gratifying in the case of Mahrutta and 
Guzerathi ladies. There are several Indian ladies’ clubs and 
samitis or associations in Bombay. The JndiaM ladies in 
Bombay mix freely in their clubs and as.sociationK with their 
European sisters, and this helps much in the promotion of good 
feeling between the two races. 

The Indian ladies of Bombay furnished a unique spectacle 
on the occasion of the landing of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in that city. They assembled in a 
body from their various clubs and associations to present an 
address of welcome to their Roy.al Highness. The address was 
read by Her Highness the Mahaiani of Baroda. 

Another pleasing demonstration was witnessed in Bombay 
on the occasion of the return of Their Highnesses the Gaekwar 
and Maharani of Baroda from their European and American 
tours. • Three of the Ladies’ Associations presented addresses of 
welcome to the Maharani. 

The progress of -female education in Madras has been equally 
gratifying. There are two ladies’ magazines, conducted entirely 
by Indian ladies in Madras — one in English, called the Ividim 
Ladies* Jmrwd, and the other in Telugu. The former is by far 
the best ladies’ journal published in India. Its contributors 
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are principally Hindu, Mahomcdan and Indian Christian 
ladies, and one oi‘ the most pleasing features of this bright 
journal is the careful collection of information relating to 
all the movements connected with the progress of our women. 
In Madras also, the ladies of distinguished Indian 
families associate with European ladies. The absence of 
the jyu/rdah system in botn* of these Presidencies and to a 
great extent also in the Punjab, has considerably helped tl)p 
advancement of the cause of Indian female progress in those 
places. Female education is also making great progress in 
some of the advanced Native States, notably in Baroda, 
Travancore and Mysore. The progress, made by lt\dian ladies 
generally, may be judged from the fact that His Highness the 
Gaekwar lately offered a prize, thitmgh the Presidency Social 
Reform Association of Madras, for the best essay on “The 
Ideal of Hindu Womanhood, with practii?al suggesstions for 
its realisation”. Thei-e were sixty essays in all received by 
the Committee from all parts of the country, and some of 
them were very creditable efforts. The prize was divided 
equally between Mi’s. Bushila Taht Ram of Benares and Mrs. 
N. Naramiaswaini of Bangalore, The productions of both of 
these ladies are said tb be of exceptional merit. 

1 may add, that increased interest is being taken in the 
question of female education also by our Mahomedan brethren. 
Tlie movement to establish a high-class itistitution for Moslem , 
girls at Aligarh is 'exemplary, and I hope we shall see similar 
movements in other parts of the country. Anyhow, the 
importance of female education is now conclusively established, 
for you will find that at the last National Congre.ss, a Resolution 
was passed in favour of national education for both boys and 
girls. 

While talking of female education, I may be permitted tOf 
observe that it is of the utmost importance that our girls should 
have a sound religions education, brides a thorough training in 
the domestic arts. In other words, they should be so educate^ 
and trained that they may be able, when they are married, to 
make their homes attractive and centres of all beneficent influences. 
Domestic felicity oantiot always be looked for from ill-assorted 
unions ol highly educated men and illiterate and insufficiently 
educated women. 
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Early marriage is one of the great evi].s against which the 
Social Conference has been waging a keen battle ever since its 
foundation. The Arya Samaj has taken a most praiseworthy 
step by starting a number of GurtikulaSy with the object of 
reviving the ancient Hindu system of Brahmacharya. More than 
one hundred 8tudent8.are studying now in the Gurukula Academy, 
near Hard war. The Brahino Samaj, and the Theosophies 1 move> 
ment led by Mrs. Besant, are doing a great deal of good in 
the direction of discouraging early inariiage. It would be well if 
your students, who have so promptly taken the Swadeshi voW, 
were to take a vow at the same time that they would not marry 
below a prescribed age. The schools and colleges, especially those 
under private management, should also discourage early marriage 
as the authorities of the OeiitiMl Hindu College at Benares are 
doing. The custom of early iiian i.-ige stands in the way of our 
reaving a strong and vigorous nation. This question, therefore, 
should occupy our prominent attention, and we should not rest 
until wo see the practice abolished. 

Intimately couweeted with the question of early marriage, 
is that of remarriage, of Hindu girl-widows. This is a question 
of vital importance to the Hindu community. A widow marriage 
in high life was solemnised, not long ago, in Calcutta, the parties 
to which belonged to two well-known families in this city. The 
opinion of all advanced Hindus is distinctly in favour of the 
remarriage of girl -widows, and, lam sure, were it not for fear 
' of society, many parents to-day would gladly refnarry their 
daughters. It is not possible for those who have no widowed 
daughters at borne to realise their terrible misery. Not long ago, 
n remarkable conti ibution appeared in the Mysore Standard over 
the nom-de-plume^ A Lady Student ” (the real name has since 
been ascertained to be Padmavathi Bai of Fraserpot), given a 
pathetic b^t true description of the condition of Hindu widows. 
The writer asks the following questions : — 

Where is the mandate that Heaven has given you to tor- 
ture us in these manifold ways ? Are you not ashamed to go 
and cry tliat the Government is ill-treating you, and thus make 
a pretence'bf obtaining relief by political agitation by pretending 
that you are among the civilis^, and possess humanity, com- 
passion and fellow-feeling in you, and therefore want political 
independance ? Is it possible that those who cannot treat their 

11 
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woman with justice, will administei the country ? Will such admi- 
nistration be conducive to the happiness of the governed ? How 
dare you aspire for political freedom ? 0, ye mock heroes, whof 
have merely failed to preverit the slavery in which you have 
kept your mothers at home, your wives, your sisters atjd your 
daughters, subjected to many inflictions? Or, can you at least 
show some forethought to beget heroic sons, who would deliver 
you from the bondage from which you yourselves are unable jio 
free”? 

Can we lay our hands on our hearts, and say that what the 
writer has said is not to a great extent true ? It is all very well 
for some people to oppose the remarriage of girl -widows, hut 
parents know best what widowhood means. Early widowhood 
is the result of early marriage. If the marriageable age can bo 
raised, in the case of boys as well as of girls, tlie ch.inces of early 
widowhood will be considerably diminished. 

Ladies and gentleman, there is another important (juestion 
to which 1 would like t ) draw your attention, I mean the 
extortionate demands made on marriages of girls — a practice 
which is every bit asinhuiDari as entorced widowhood. We 
complain perpetually of our increasing poverty, and lay the 
whole blame for this upon Government, but we take no note 
of the fact that our p<»vevty is due to our own evil social cus- 
toms. Early 'marriage and the unconscionable demands 
made on marriages of girls are fruitful sources of impoverishment.. 
It is a disgrace to us that we should make the holy sacrament 
of marriage as regarded by the Hindus, a tiommodity of bargain 
and s.Hle. The practice is positively ruinous to the poorer 
middlle class. Cases happen frequently where the unfortunate 
father is driven to the last expedient of mortgaging or selling 
his last enttah of ancestral ground in order to provide the marii- 
age expenses of his daughter. No wonder, in such circumstances, 
the birth of a girl in a Hindu family is regarded as a 
positive curse. The evil is d crying one in Bengal * and so 
is it, I am told, in Madras too. The Hindu Associa- 
tion of Madras, j am glad to say, is directing its efforts 
to diminish marriage expenses and to discourage money 
considerations in matrimonial alliances. A strong feeling against 
the practice has been aroused in Bengal, and the Kayastha Sabha, 
ofwhich Sir Ohunder Madhub Ghose, the esteemed ’President of 
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this Conference, is also the President, has been trying with his collea- 
gues, for many years past, to do away with this evil. One thing, 
however, which the Eayasthas and some other castes have been 
successful in doing in Bengal, is to abolish lowkatat that is, the 
custom of giving pr esents on occasions of marriage and Sradh 
ceremonies. These were also heavy and unnecessary items 
of expenditure. Recently, you will be interested to learn, a 
swdety, called “ Bibhaha Baya Sankotch Samiti” or Association 
for the Curtailment of Marriage Expenses, has been started at 
Chatm, near Seram pore, in the District of Hughli. The 
promoters of this Samiti think that the evil could be considerably 
mitigated, if similar Samitis are started all over the country, if 
a magazine is published for the furtherance of the cause, and if 
some sort of social distinction is conferred on those who help 
the cause by examples of self-sacrifice. These suggestions seem 
to me to be eminently practical. While on this subject, 1 must 
say that the dowry system has done one good, viz,^ that many 
people are compelled to delay the marriage of their girls. In 
Bengal, among the upper and middle classes, gii-ls are seldom 
married now-a-days till they are at least 12 years of age. All 
the same, the evil is there, and must be eradicated in tne general 
interests of our society. 

Ijadies and gentlemen, the whole question »of social reform 
is fraught with life and death importance for our society. 
When the body is afflicted with a disease, we have to seek a 
physician to diagnose the ailment and prescribe a remedy. So 
it is the case with a nation. We have to see to what our national 
degeneration is due, and by what means the cause producing it 
may be removed. Our downfall is due to our sins as a nation, 
and those sins «re perpetually crying against us. There are 
people who think that there is not much in social reform, or, at 
any rate, that it is not so important as political reform. Let me 
tell them that they are gravely mistaken. No less an authority 
than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the President of the Congress which 
has just closed its se^ion, said in the course of his address ; 
“ Lastly, the question of social reform and industrial progress — 
each of them needs its own earnest body of workers. E^jh re- 
quires for it separate devoted attention. All the three great pur- 
poses, political, social and industrial, must be set working side by 
side. The progress of each will have its influence on the others 
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Ladies and gentleman, social and political reform are indisso- 
lubly bound together. We will get all the political privileges that 
we want when we show our fitness for them. The charge is 
constantly flung at our teeth by Englishmen that, while we are 
crying ourselves hoarse over political reform, we do not bestow a 
thought upon our social anu^moml improvement, I cannot say 
that we do not merit this reproach. 

Only the other day, our sympathetic Secretary of Stjite, Afr. 
John Morley, dwelt on the need of our paying more attention 
to social reform. You may take it as an axipmatic truth 
that a socially and morally defective nation cannot be 
politically great. As long as we do not treat our women 
as they should be treated — as long as we despise and neglect 
our backward classe-s — as long as we do not purge our society of 
all its un-Hindu evil customs— so long we shall not move one 
inch forward on the path of progress. It is ridiculous for us to 
talk of autocracy, bureaucincy and such other things regarding 
our Government, when our conduct shows that we ai e the great- 
est autocrats and bureaucrats in our own homes. Our greatest 
sins, I say again, are in regard to our women. We should bear 
in mind that the sex, to which our mothers belong, claims our 
utmost respect and consideration. So long as our widows cry 
against us, our^ins will not be wiped out, and so long as our 
sins are not wiped out, we shall have to suffer . The evils which 
are now prominen't in our society did not exist in ancient times, 
and so the Hindus of those days were a great and mighty riation. 
We all know how Japan lias become the foi’emost power in Asia 
and inferior to, no nation in the world. We know also how 
China is trying to advance hereself by following the example of 
Japan. In addition to political reform, China is engaged inSi 
vigorous campaign against her pernicious social customs. If 
China, the most bigoted and conservative of all nations, is able, 
with one stupendous effort, to rid herself of such deep-rooted 
customs as opium-eafiing, the binding of feet of her women, 
growing pig-tails, &c., I do not see why we cannot uproot our 
evil social practices which are of more recent origin. 

It must be admitted on all h^ds that social reform in this 
country has not progressed in pioportion to the advance that 
^uoation has made under British rule. Whatever :iaocial 
progress we have been able to make is due to the effect of #icat- 
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ing Indian public opinion in social matters. The three legisla- 
tive enactments, passed by the British Government, bearing on 
social reform, namely, Lord William Bentinck’s Act of 1829, 
abolishing sail. Sir John Peter Grant’s Act XV. of 1856, 
validating remarriages of Hindu widows, and Lord Lansdowne’s 
Age of Consent Act of 1891, were the outcomes of a strong 
body of Hindu public opinion having been brought to bear 
u|K)n Government in favour of legislative interference* The 
British Government has helped us in the matter of social 
reform, whenever its hands have been strengthened by a 
sufficient body of public opinion. But the difficulty is that the 
mass of the peo{)le aie unwilling to accept changes in their 
social conditions all on a sudden. Hence the path of social 
reform is strewn with thorns. It is very necessary, thei'efore, 
that public opinion should be educated in social matters through 
this Conference, the Press, and other agencies. The question 
of Indian social reform is not a new one. It was of as peren- 
nial an interest under Mahomedan rule ns it is under the British 
Government. The Emperor Akbar, the most enlightened and 
liberal of all Mahomedan sovereigns, attempted to introduce 
many reforms in Rih^u Society — viz.^ (1) a fusion of luces; 
(2) the abolition of sati ; (3) the abolition of infant marriages ; 
(4) the permission of remarriage to widows. Ip 1584, Akbar 
passed what was practically an Age of Consent Act, and more, 
since it forbade the marriage of girls under 14 and of boys under 
16 years of age; while in 1587, he issued a decree permitting 
remarriage to widows. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I need only add that our destinies 
lie in our own hands. It is when we are able to rouse our- 
selves to the sublime consciousness of our privileges as a race, 
once held as “ only a little lower than the angels” — as a race 
that contributed to the progress and civilisation of the world, 
that we shall know bow to work out our destinies as a nation. 

Once again, I welcome you, ladies and gentlemen, delegates 
and friends to this Conference, and thank you heartily for all 
the trouble you have taken to be present here, and for the 
patience with which you have listend^ to me. 
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Ladibs and Gentlemen, — 1 am extremely thankful to you 
for the honour you have done me by resolving that I should 
preside at the delibemtions of this great assembly. When the 
request was first made to me that I should take the presidential 
chair here to-day, 1 was extremely doubtful whether I 
ought to accept this onerous and diificult office. And the reA- 
sons, and, I may say, the main reasons were two-fold, fii-st, 1 was 
not at all sure that I was equal to the ta.sk, and, secondly, being 
a member of the Hindu community of Bengal^ I was not pre- 
pared to preside at the Conference, which had in previous years, 
been accepting resolutions, some of which the Hindu community 
at large would not accept ; and it was not until after those re- 
solutions were redi-afted in the lines in which they might possi- 
bly be generally accepted by the Hindus in this Province, as also 
by the orthodox Hindu communities in other parts of India, 
and not until those resolutions were approved by some of the 
leaders of the Conference, tliat I agreed to preside here. I 
suppose, Gentlemen, the chief reason why I was requested to be 
the President of this assembly was that I had been taking some 
part and interest in the matter of social reforms in connection 
with the Bengal Kayastha Sabha, and it was presumed that I 
had considered and studied to some extent, the rules of our 
Hindu Society generally, and knew about their wants and 
requirements. But, gentl men, whatever may be my experience 
in these mattei s, the work before the Indian S<x!ial Conference 
is of a gigantic character, and requires not only very careful 
consideration, but also delicate handling. And I regret very 
much that, on account of several pressing calls upon my time, ^ 
and the duties I Had to perform elsewhere up to within the last 
3 or 4 days, I have not had that time to devote myself to the 
various important matters coming up before you, in thei^ differ'- 
ent bearings, as I should have so much wished, so as to be 
of some real u.se to you. Wbat I desire to say, in short, is 
that you must not expect from me any new thing, or any 
new ideas, any more than you already know. All that I pro- 
pose to do — ^and that is all that I am able to do — -is to put 
before you some salient points, not as theoretical, but as tac- 
tical propositions. 
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The work which the Indian Sociel Conference has under- 
taken is, as already indicated, gigantic, and at the same time 
most delicate. This arises from tlie habits of the people and 
the long cherished customs of the Hindu society — a society 
that for ten thousand years has outlived the onslaughts of 
various conquering nations. It would not do, therefore, to 
attempt the almost impossible task of pullit»g down altogether 
tlft\t ancient and dearly beloved structure, for which millions 
of women have sacrificed their lives without one thought of 
regret. But, Gentlemen, you are all aware that there has 
been a general awakening throughout the countiy in all the 
activities of life, and new and advanced ideas have taken the 
place of the old, and this as a result of the close contact of 
the East and the West, brought about by the British domi- 
nation. The intellect of the nation, I note, has been thoroughly 
roused, and it is felt all round, that those rules and ordin- 
ances which previously were adapted to the then existing 
circumstances cannot any longer be absolutely followed, and 
they require to be modified in such a manner as may suit 
the present conditions of society, the requirements of modern 
life, and the imiiu-diate environments around us. 

I need hardly remind you, Gentlemen, that in India in the 
archaic; age, the ruler, the priest and the patriarch were combined 
in one and the same person — the head of the family — and he 
regulated the conduct of all its membrs. In a later stage of 
development the king was the representative of God on earth, 
and it was from him that all authority emanated, he being held 
responsible for the spiritual and temporal welfare of his subjects, 
though, in matters of religious and social customs, which were 
pre-emineTitly founded upon religious basis, he followed the 
precepts of the Rishis. This state of things, however, 
received a greater shock, when the country fell into 
the h^nds of foreigners professing different religions the 
result being that the Hindus could no longer look to their 
king as the fountain head of their religion, and their 
social and domestic economy henceforth became the care of 
their own leaders, and were divorced from politics as 
representing the affairs of the State only. Indeed, the trend of 
modern civilization is the disassociation of the State from religion 
and social customs, and the recognition of the fact that religion 
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And social customH concern the people tbemselveS) and t)ot the 
Goverotnent. In this country, the practical disassociation of 
Government from all social questions makes it all the more 
incumbent upon all well-wishers of our people to take up the 
task of introducing reforms in our society — a task which has 
not beep i*endered easier, b^'t rather more complex and diflicult 
by reason of the religious basis upon which our social fabric 
in regard to various matters is founded. Fortunately, the 
subject has for some time engaged the earnest att^Ation of a 
section of our leaders, and one could well hope that its im- 
portance would more largely l>e recognized. 

I need here hardly observe that the progress of a nation con- 
notes progress all along th»» line, and that no people can prosper 
whose social condition (continues low and full of evils. A nation is 
but the aggregation of communities, which again consist of in- 
dividuals as units : and it is obvious, therefore, that the greatness 
of a nation must depend upon the standard of efficiency attained 
by the units, as well as by the social groups, of which *it is 
composed. The intellect of the nation, ns 1 have already 
observed, has been thoroughly roused ; hut, unfortunately, there 
is a great tendency of its being unduly diverte<l to one chan- 
nel only, namely, politics, it l)eing almost forgotten that no 
people can advance politically unless their social condition is 
advanced, and that political advancement cannot precede, but 
must be accompanied, if not, preceded, by industrial, pcial 
and moral piogiass. It whs but jpstly remarked the other 
day by the statesman that in this country “the absorption of 
Uw energies of the educated class in “politics strictly so called 
involves a lessening of the interest that can be bestowed on 
those questions which are ordinarily classed as social. It** 
seems almost as if there were a specific amount of energy to 
be drawn upon with the result that an expenditure in one 
direction means a corresponding shortage in others”. It has 
also been truly remarked that- it is doubtful, whether in 
Bengal, particularly during recent years, “the forces tending 
towards social reform have increased as fast as the friends of 
India once expected This is not mereley a matter of doubt, 
but I venture to say it is a fact that the most educated men of 
this country, who have been applying their energies to political 
improvement and the achievement of political franchise^ haye 
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been spending their forces in one direction and in one direction 
only, forgetting almost that political advancement cannot 
be attained unless at the same time we improve our social 
condition, and put our own house in order, and thereby place 
us in a position to assert ourselves with any chance of success. 
I beseech you. Gentlemen, to consider this matter carefully, 
not from a theoretical but fiom a piiictical point of view, 
Tfiere are great many evils and cankers that have been for 
years together eating into the vitals of our society and pre- 
venting the progress of the country. I venture to 
think that it should be the earnest desire and attempt of 
every well-wisher of this country to eradicate those evils, and 
lemove those cankers. Those who think that we can work out 
the political regeneration of India and bring the whole of the 
people of India together and place them in a bond of unity in 
the present state of our social conditions are, I humbly think, 
living in a pleasant land of dreams. Just reflect for a mo- 
ment.* Taking the case of Bengal, with which I am more 
familiar than 'the other Presidencies of this vast Peninsula ; 
there ai*e in Hindu society four main castes, and in each of these 
main castes, there are so many sub-divisions. Take, for instance, 
one of the grea,t communities, which flourish here namely, the 
Kayasthas. The members of this community, there can be no 
question, have sprung from the same stock. Originally there were 
but different families of Kayasthas: — Ghose, Bose, Mitter, 
Guha, Diitt, etc. Intermarriage between these different families 
of the community was in no way restricted ; but, in course of 
time, these families were sub-divided into so many sub-classes 
and by reason mainly of these sub-classes, having taken up 
their abode in distinct parts of Bengal — parts between 
which, in those days, facility of communication was almost 
nil — intermarriage between them was practically given up. 
It is only during the course of the last 6 or 6 years that, by reason 
of the establishment of the Bengal Kayastha Sabha, inter- 
marriage between twojof these’subrclasses of the Kayastha com- 
munity, namely, the Dakshinrctri and the Bangaj is being revived; 
but there is not advance in that direction amongst the other two 
sub-divisions namely, the Uttanrai and the Ba/rendra, In the 
great Brahmins and Vaidya community also there are similar 
sub-divisions ; and, so far as the Brahmin community is concern- 
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ed, no endeavour whatsoever has yet been made in the same 
direction. Borne intermarriages, 1 am glad to learn, have recent- 
ly taken place in the Vaidya community. 1 need hardly say here 
and this may essert without any fear of contradiction — that 
there is no shaBtrie injunction against such intermarriages, and 
yet we find that, with the ex'^jption of the intei mnrriages that 
have taken place between the menibers, of two of the sub-classes 
of the Kayaatha community and some amongst the Vaidyas, rib- 
body is making any endeavour to promote intermarriage either 
between the sub-chisaes of the Brahmin community or between 
the other sub-classes of the Kayastha community. I need 
hardly say here that it is only by intermarriage and inter 
dining between the different sub-claases of the same community 
that one can possibly hope to promote sympathy amongst them- 
selves, and unite them in a bond of commor» unity. May 1 
ask here some of our Bengal political leaders, who I see are 
present in this large jissembly : how is it that though they are 
in earnest, and hope to bring about unity between all the 
people inhabiting this vast Peninsula, they have rmt yet 
turned their mind to unite their own people? And do they 
seriously expect that they will succeed in their endeavour, un- 
less they unite their own people together in the first instance ? 

Then again, take the question of the marriage expenses. 
In the Brahmin and the Kayastha communities in Bengal, 
specially in the latter community, the practice has grown up 
of making extortionate demands on the part of the bride- 
grooms’ guardians upon the brides’ guardians for marriage 
dowry in tlie shape of money and jewels, and the brides’ 
guardians have very often to submit to these demands; and, 
in addition to this, auxiliary expenses in connection with 
marriage have now bec^ome most extmvagant, the result being 
that many families in Bengal have been reduced to proverty; 
while the middle class and poor Brahmins and Kayastljias, who 
have marriageable girls to dispose of, are in absolute despair 
how to give them away. Amorrgst the Vaidyas. I am sorry 
to notice, this evil is also growing. This evil has, for some 
years together, been eating into the vitals of the Hindu Society 
in Bengal. One of the great objects that the Bengal Kayas- 
tha Sabha has in view is to curtail these extravagant marriage 
expenses and to put down the extortionate demands that are made 
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by the guardians of bridegrooms ; but the endeavour of that 
Sabha has not, I am very sorry to say, yet succeeded, except to 
a very small extent. May I here again ask the Bengal political 
leaders whether they have made any honest endeavour to remove 
the cankers that exist- in their society in this respect ? The most 
remarkable feature is that almost all our leaders bitterly com- 
plain of the evils that exist ; but, when the time comes for 
acfion, they never think of them but are too gla.<l to get, when 
they have boys to marry as much money as they can extort, 
and when they have girls to give away, to get rid of them 
by meeting such extortionate demands with great pangs, and often 
with tears in their eyes. And this they h.nve some time to do even 
by disposing of their own dwelling house. 1 seriously ask our 
political leaders here, do they seriously hope of national 
unity and national advance when they do not endeavour to 
bring about, among others, the fusion of the sub-castes of 
each community, the curtailment of the huge marriage expenses, 
the raising of the marriage-age of boys and girls, the advance- 
ment of female education, and the removal of social obstacle's 
in the way of re-admission of Hindus returning from foreign 
countries into their .society? Here, I cannot but iceft-r to and 
acknowledge the good work that is being done by the Walterkrit 
Sabha in Rajputana, which has succeeded in greatly ciu'tailing 
marriage expenses and raising the marrigeable age of girls, as 
also to the social reforms that have been introduced, in their 
re.«ipective territories by the enlightened Chiefs of Baroda and 
Mysore. They deserve our sincerest gratitude for what they 
have done in these directions. 

Gentlemen, in what I have just said, I pray, you should 
not misunderstand me. I do not mean to deprecate the action 
of our political leaders, They are no doubt actuated by the best 
of motives. But what f do not mean to say is that they should 
not spent] the whole of their forces in political agitations, but 
should devote some portion, at least, of their thought, care and 
energy towards social ipiprovements and in eradicating the evils 
that undoubtedly exist in our society. The work of a social re- 
former, I need not hardly say here, is more real and more 
arduous in the present condition of the country. I say more 
feal and more arduous, because it depends (>n our own exertions 
md mot on the action^ of the Government. The members of 
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the Congress are not required to do any act individually in order 
to enable them to obtain political r^hts and privileges ; but, 
so far as social reform is concerned, it can only be achieved by 
individual actions of the niembers of the various communities, 
which exist in this country. Here lies, to my mind, the difference 
between the work of the Ooiigress and of the Social Conference. 

1 now pass to consider what may be the duty of this Social 
Conference. I have already indicated that some of the ife- 
solutions which had been passed in previous years by Social 
Conference are unsuitable to the present social condition of 
the Hindu Society in Bengal at large and perhaps some other 
parts of India, so far as I have been able to ascertain. This 
Province is conservative in many respects, and it seems to me 
that, to insure succes^s in the work of this Conference, it is 
absolutely necessary to bear in mind the great imporfance of 
caution ; for, any false step, any hasty action may put back 
the desired progress indefinitely. Thei'e is much that is good, 
there is much that is precious and beneficial in our social 
organization, and one must be very careful before he upsets 
organization. We must proceed cautiously and slowly. The 
Hindu Society is very slow to move. It is like child which 
must be made to move step by step. If a few men belong- 
ing tfi the Hindu Society were to run out, the rest would 
simply loi)k at them with amaze<l wonder in their eyes. That 
is all. We must,' therefoi-e, take the mass of the community 
with UH, 80 far as it may be possible. There is no good, as 
it seems to me, of passing resolutions which will be quite ignor- 
ed by the mass. The i-esolutions, however, that will be 
laid before you in the course of this day, have been so prepared 
as to meet with the least resistance from the Hindu Society. I do 
not mean to say that there will be no r^istance. There un- 
doubtedly will be some ; but 1 may be permitted to say that 
some of the members of the Orthodox Hindu Society in Bengal, 
who were consulted in the matter of these resolutions, nave re- 
marked that there is nothing in them which any right-think- 
ing man can tike exception to. Encouraged by such remarks, 
I shall venture to ask some of our friends here to move and 
gphalr upon these resolutions. 

Many of the speakers, I have no doubt, will discuss the 
various matters arising More this aesembly with great atiility 
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and it is, therefore, not necessary that I shall take up any portion 
of your time in discussing them, excepting making a few geneial 
observations upon one or two of the mM^tters. Of the various 
matters you will be asked to consider to-day the most important 
to my mind are the fusion of the sub-castes, the curtailment 
of marriage expenses, the advancement of female education, the 
se«-voyage movement and the re-inarriage of girl-widows. I 
have already shortly stated my views upon the importance 
of bringing about a closer communion between the different 
sub-divisions of each of the castes, and the absolute necessity 
of curtailing the Imge marriage expenses in this country. 
The next matter, which demands a pj^ssing remark from me, 
is in respect of female education. It is idle to deny that 
whatever female education there is in this country, it is owing 
mainly to the efforts, of Government. The time has certainly 
arrived when we should supplement the efforts of Government 
in that direction. It seems to me that colleges for girls only 
benefit a very small ^class of our girls. Zenana teaching by Mis- 
sion ladies, as it at present exists, is very unpopular. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that a mucli larger number of 
schools should be established in different places, and ihat girls 
should be taught up to a certain stiudard before they are 
married, and that the attention of the Government and the 
people generally should be particularly drawn to this matter ; 
and, further, the home-classes should be opened for the edu- 
cation of grown-up and married girls. Gentlemen, it is wholly 
unnecessary that I should dilate upon the great importance 
of female education. The subject has been discussed thread- 
bare from time to time by various reformers, and I verily 
believe that some of the speakere here to-day will be able to speak 
more forcibly (»n the subject than I am able to do. And I 
shall not, therefore, take up any more of your time in making 
any fniiher remarks. 

Another matter upon which I desire to say a word or 
two is in connection- with the sea-voyage movement. There 
are distinct Shastric texts allowing travels by sea to foreign 
countries for education, and it is a matter of history, nay, it is 
admited on all hands that, even up to the time of Mahomedan 
conquest of this country, the Hindus were a sea-faring people, 
who colonised Java, and whose ^bips periodically vidt^ the 
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shores of China and other countries for the purpose of com- 
merce. 1 believe, Gentlemen, if I am not mistaken, that it 
is only when the Hindus became a dependent nation that sea- 
voyages became obsolete. But, for some years together, voyage 
to England, America and other places for education is being re- 
vived ; and though students returning to this country after their 
education in foreign countries are not generally admitted into 
Hindu Society yet, so far a the town of Calcutta, jind the neigh- 
bouring places are concered, in the present days, people returning 
from foreign lands are freely admitted into society, if they only 
conform with the practice as regards dress and living, which are 
in vogue amongst the Hindus. But it is not so in the mofussil. It 
is now, however, admitted on all hands that we can make no pro- 
gress in industrial pursuits, without education and training in 
foreign countries. Vigorous action is being taken by the As- 
scKjiation for Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education 
of Indians in sending numerous students every year to foreign 
countries for industrial and scientific education. If these young 
men who have been sent to these foieign counti'ies, and otheis 
who are now going \o those countries for edmjation in other 
branches, when they come back to India, are i*eceived in 
Hindu Society, the problem will be solved by itself. It is re- 
markable that no question as to loss of caste is raised in respect to 
people going to Ceylon, Aden and such other places for service. 
No such question was raised as regards the Hindu regiments 
that went to Malta anti China for service ; and it seems to me 
that it is simply anomalous and inconsistent to think of raising 
any obststacle in the present day in the way of re-admission 
to society of Hindus undertaking voyages to foreign countries 
for e<lucation, commerce and otlmr useful purposes. All that 
can be reasonably demanded of these men is that, having taken 
forbidden food while in foreign countries, they should perforhi 
the Prayaschitya ceremony ; but, beyond this, it would^ riot be 
reasonable to expect more from them. And I am inclined to 
believe that even the leaders of the Bharat- Dharma-Mahamandal 
would not object to the re-admission of a Hindu in similar 
circumstances, if he performs the ceremony to which I have 
just adverted. 

I pass on nexty to say a wonj about the re-mandage of 
girl-widows. What the resolution on the subject aims at is 
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the re- marriage of such girls as are married in name only, and 
not widows generally. I have consulted with many of the 
orthodox people belonging to the Hindu Society in Bengal, 
and I may confidently assert that the feeling seems to be al- 
most universal that virgin widows should be re-married. It 
was abundanty proved by the late lamented Pundit Iswar 
Chandra .Vidyasagar that the ancient law-givers almost unani- 
mously allowed re marriage of such widows; and, it seems to 
me that, if the feeling of the people in this respect is so general, 
as I believe it to be, strenous eftbrts should be made to pi omote 
the cause of re- marriage of virgin widows. Those, Gentlemen, 
who will ♦^ake an active part in such a cause will not earn, I am 
afraid, the popularity which political leaders win, but the great 
God who searches the hearts of men will certainly reward them 
for their kind efforts. What is really required in this direction 
is example; a few examples, and the thing is an accomplished 
fact. 

I hardly think it necessfivy to make any more observations 
upon the matters before you. But, Gentlemen, you will permit 
me to say that it will not be enough for you simply to pass 
resolutions. It will be absolutely necessaiy for one and all of 
you to be in earnest in carrying out the resolution into 
effect. One single example, 1 need hardly say, is equ. I to thous- 
and resolutions simply put down on paper and it behoves 
upon you, therefore, to promote the cause of this Conference 
by your own practical acts. Theory, we have had enough. 
What we now really warjt is practice. 

One word more, and I have done. The main aim of the Indian 
Social Conference is to influence public opinion and to lay generally 
the lines in wdiich reform should take. But the elevation of each 
section of the Indian community must be worked out by itself, and 
by its own rules. In doing this, it must not be forgotten that what 
is truly Jiimed at by this Conference is the social advancement as a 
whole and that, therefore, while each section is doing its best to 
work out its own internal reforms, there should be no display of 
any hostile or aggressive attitude toward.s other section^ but 
rather there should be mutual sympathy, and a strong spirit of 
co-operation, and joint action, so far as it may be possible. 
I must also remind you. Gentlemen, that the social conditions of 
different provinces, and of the different communities in each pro- 
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vince are, to some extent, divergent, and the same line of action, 
which may suit one may not be applicable to others. But what 
.must be common to all is vigorous and well-sustained action by 
every member of each section, not simply preaching what ought 
to be done, but also by his individual example in carrying oui 
the great object, which we all have in view. I wish further 
to impress upon you. Gentlemen, not to be satisfied with simply a 
theoretical belief of what is right and proper, but to act up to 
.the courage of our own conviction. It is idle to expect that, in 
carrying out any reform, you will meet with no opposition or 
carry whole community with you all at once. On the con- 
you should bo prepared to encounter some amount o^^ 
misunderstanding, possibly of some vituperation. But let me 
assure you, Gentlemen, that if the reform is in the right 
direc^tion, all misunderstandings will gradually disappear, truth 
will prevail, and with God’s blessing, your honest efforts will br 
crowned with success. 



MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU 
ON THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN.^ 

— ^ 

In moving this resolution I beg to make a slight amendment 
iml substitute tlio word Indian for Ilinda^ for education knows 
10 distinction of caste or creed or province. It seems to me a 
):iiadox, at once touched with humour and tragedy, that, on the 
;ery l.hreslmld of the twentieth century, it should still be neces- 
lary for us to stand upon public platforms and pass resolutions 
n favour of what is called female education in India — of all 
ijaces in India, whicli, at the l)eginning of the fii-st century was 
toady ripe with civilization and had contributed to the world’s 
?K^ress radiant examples of women of the highest genius and 
vi(i#t culture. Hut, as by some irony of evolution the paradox 
itaiws lo our shame, it is time for us to consider how best we can 
•emovo such a reproach, Imw we can best achieve something more 
ruitfnl tlnni the passing of empty resolutions in favour of 
einale education from year to year. At this great moment of 
tiess and striving, when the Indijin races are seeking for the 
iltimnte unity of a common national ideal, it is well for us to 
■einemher that tlie success of the whole movement lies centred 
ti wliat is known as the woman question. It is not you but we 
vho are the true nation-builders. But it seems to me that there 
s not even an iinanimous acceptance of the fact that the educa- 
ion of women is an essential factor in the process of nation build- 
ng. Many of you will remember that, some years ago, when 
^rs. Satthianadhan fir.st sbirted “ The Indian Ladies’ Maga- 
iine ”, a lively correspondence went on as to whether we should 
should not educate our women. The women themselves with 
>ne voice pleaded their own cause most eloquently, but when it 
I'lme to the men there was division in the camp. Many men 
ioubtless proved themselves true patriots by proving themselves 
l>e true friends of education for the mothers of the people, feut 
thers there were who took fright at the very word. “ What,” 
liey cried, “ eduoite oiir women ” ? Wlmt then, will become of 
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the comfortable domestic ideals ns exemplified by the luscsious 
halwa and the savoury omelette ” ? Others again were neither 
“ for Jove nor for Jehovah,” but were for compromise, bringing 
forward a whole syllabus of compromises. “Tench this,” 
they said, “and not that.” But my friends, in matters of edu- 
cation you cannot sity thm far and no further. Neither can 
you say to the winds of Heaven “ Blow not where ye list,” nor 
forbid the waves to cross their boundaries, nor yet the human 
soul to soar beyond the bounds of arbitrary limitations. Tlie 
word education is the worst misunderstood word in any language, 
The Italians, who are an imaginative people, with their subtle 
instinct for the inner meaning of words have made a positive 
difference between instruction and education and we should do 
well to accept and acknowledge that difference. Instruction hein^ 
merely the accumulation of knowledge might, indeed, lend itsell 
to conventional definition, but education is an imim*asurab]p, 
beautiful, indispensable atmosphere in which we live and mo\t 
and have our being. Does one man dare to de[)rivo another ol 
his birthright to God’s pure air which nourishes liis body ? How 
then shall a man dare to deprive a human soul of its iramemoriji 
inheritance of liberty and life ? And yet, my friends, man bni 
so dared in the ca.se of Indian women. That is why you mei 
of India or to-day what you are: because your fathei’s in deprivinf 
your mothers of that immemorial birth-rigiit have robbed yoi 
their sons, of ypur just inheritance. Therefore, I charge you 
restore to your women their ancient rights, for, as I have sail 
it is we, and not you, who are the real nation-builders, and with 
out our active co-operation at all points of progims all you 
congresses and conferences are in vain. Educate your womei 
and the nation will take care of itself, for it is true to-day as i 
was yesterday and will be to the end of human life that tlv 
hand that rocks the cnvdle is the power that rules the world 



THE UDIES' CONFERENCE. 

PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH OF 

HER HIGHNESS THE MAHARANI OF BARODA. 


Beloved Sisters, — You liiive done rno great honor by asking 
me to preside at this Ladies’ Conference. When the Mahila 
Samiti sent me an invitation to Baroda to preside at this meeting 
my first idea was to decline the honour, as I know that there 
are many among you who are better qualified to preside than 
myself. But I felt that it was an act of kindness on your part 
to have sent me this invitation to the other end of India, and 
that it would be a poor i espouse to your kindness if 1 refused 
your request. Therefore, dear sisters, of Bengal, 1 have been 
persuaded to accept your invitation. And if fail to discharge 
my duties with the ability which, I know, many of yop possess, 

I must ask for your indulgence, as you are yourselves respon- 
sible for electing me your President ! 

And first let me tell how glad and happy 1 feel to find my- 
self once more among you. I have lately travelled much in 
distant lands, —in France and England, Italy and Greece, Ger- 
many and Austria, Switzerland and America, and I have been 
much interested in the arts and industries, and the^pocial and edu- 
cational instiutions that I have seen. But 1 come with different 
feelings to you, — 1 come as a returned wanderer, as an exile 
taken back in his home again. For there is a bond of union 
which unites us and makes us all India our home. 

You received me kindly and lovingly, two years ago ; and I 
feel my^blf as much at home in Bengal as at Baroda,— among 
sisters engaged in the same work and endeavours,— danghtei’s 
of the same beloved" Motherland. 

Your MahUa SamUi cherishes these sentiments. One of its 
principal objects is to unite Indian ladies of all creeds, castes arid 
races. Our men are drawing closer together, year after year, by ' 
of OongrfSe^ atid various , Conferences and through com- 
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mon aims, aspirations and endeavour, but I think, in cementing 
the bonds of national union, we women of Indin,- lisve an in- 
fluence not less potent than that of men. We meet each other 
in our homes, we le»irn to know and respect and love each other 
within the walls of the Zenana arid we strengthen those ties 
which hold together a nation. For, although we may live a 
thousand miles apart and .although we may speak different 
languages, we are united by a bond of common sentiments 
and common endeavour^ High or low, rich or poor, we are all 
proud of the satne traditions of the past, inspired by the same 
aspirations for the future, united by the same sentiments of 
aftectiou and of love. It is a happy idea., therefore, which has 
le<l the Mahila Samiti to try and bring together ladies from all 
parts of India ; tlie more we nieet, the more we know each othei’, 
the better shall we succeed in our comnum work and endeavours. 

Another object of the mahila Samiti is to spread a knowledge 
of Indian literature and history ; and in this respect also, I think, 
we women have a degree of influence perhaps moi e far-reaching 
than that of men. We shape the minds of our children in their 
infancy and boyhood, we can inspire them with a love and a 
legitimate pride in our pa.st history, and we can create in them a 
taste for our modern literatures. I believe there are gifted ladies 
in this advanced Province who have written works which will 
live in the literature of the land. But all of us, — who are without 
such high gifts — have the power to train our children in a love 
of their own history and literature; and believe me, the teaching 
of the nursery have a more lasting and durable influence 
through life than is generally supposed. The manhood and the 
womenhood of India is our handiwork; let us, mothers, train the 
future manhood and womanhood of India to the service of our 
country. 

Lastly, to encourage the arts and industries of fndia is also 
one of the objecte of . the Mahila and T believe of this 

Conference. I know how the ladies of Bengal have helped and 
supported the Svjodeshi Movement^ which is now spreading fast 
over Noithern India and the Punjab, over Gujarat and the 
Deccan-, over Madras, Mysore, and Travancore, every where over 
this great Continent. 

From all parts of India we have watched with a wondering 
admiration this great movement which you' have boldly started 
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and nobly sustained, until all India to-day is uniting in this great 
and patriotic endojivour. Indian stores are growing up, almost 
spontaneously, in every Province ; mills are increasing in number 
in the great industrial towns of Western India; hand looms have 
more than doubled in Hengal within the last two yeais; the use 
of Indian metalware and other articles of domestic use is rapidly 
extending. I am told that thouwuids of weavers and workers in 
metal, who had lost their vocations, are returnirig to their looms 
and their anvils ; and that in many a village home, our poor 
sisters, — the mothers and wives and daughteis of our poor 
artisans, — are feeling a now hope, and a new incitemena to work. 
History, if it is a record of national progress, will record the 
wonderful tale of this great movement, — so recent, already so 
:^ccessful. and which the entire nation is so resolved to make 
durable and lasting. Let us, women of India,, join whole heart- 
edly in this movement, and in the selection of articles for our 
daily and domestic use, in the purchase of dress and ornaments 
for ourselves and our children, let us piously remember^ the 
claims of those tens of millions of poor Indian weavers and arti- 
sans whose suffering and poverty we have the power to remove. 
Wherever we may dwell in this vast country, wnatever be 
our religious creed and profession in life, let us all unite in the 
common aim and endeavour to advance the progress and the 
pr/isperity of our country. 

A new light is breaking on India with the commencement 
of anew century. Ij^t us all pray to that Great Being who can 
help the poor, and raise the lovrly, that it my be the dawn of a 
long bright day for our beloved Motherland. 



The All-India Temperance Cenference. 

THE LATE MR. SAMUEL SMITH'S ADDRESS. 

Owing to the death of the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Sniriuel Smith, 
Mr. Jones, M. P., read the speech which Mr. Samuel Smith wns 
to have delivered as President. The speech read as follows : — 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates to the All- India Confer 
ence at Calcutta: — I offer you a hearty welcome as President of the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Society. I had the honor of presiding 
two years ago at Bombay, and am glad to see that the Temper- 
ance Cause is taking hold of the finest minds of India. I havo 
had 40 or 50 years’ experience of Temperance work ir» Great 
Britain. I have seen as much :ia any one of the ravages wrought 
by strong drink. Of all the evils that afflict Northern nations, 
none is equal to this scourge of intemperance. In our weathy 
England we have sections of the population sunk in deeper 
misery than ever you see in India. The same holds true of 
most Northern natioris, bub I am glad to tell you that a great 
change in public .sentiment has taken place in the last few years. 
The drinking habit has wonderfully gone down amid the better 
class of our people, and though there are still drunken and de- 
based classes in our laige towns, the popu lotion, as a whole, is 
throwing oft’ the dominion of this st^ourge. 

It is our sad experience which makes us anxious that India 
should not become a victim to the drink plague. The mass of 
your people are, by conviction and religion, total abstainers. See 
that you preserve that honourable pre-eminence in the future. 
I am grieved to learn that the drink habit has made far too rnpid 
progress in certain parts of India. Among the richer classes there 
is a foolish passion to imitate the vice of Europeans and amongst 
the poorer classes, especially in factories and that plnntation.s, 
ther e is a very marked spread of the pernicious habit. If ever 
India werd to become addicted to strong drink as Northern 
nations are, the effect would he far more ruinous. Your climate 
makes drink tenfold more deadly than it is in old climates Men 
may go on using alcoholic beverages for lifetime in such a climate 
as ours at home without apparent injury to health ; but this 
is impossible in India. Tbe man or the woman wbo takes to 
drink in a hot climate rapidly goes down the hill There is no 
middle course between abstinence and interference. The best 
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proof of this is that distilled liquors are much more largely 
consumed in India than malt liquors. Most of the English con- 
sumption is of heer which contains only about ten per cent, of 
alcohol. In India the consumption runs chiefly on whisky, gin 
and country spirit containing 30 to 50 per cent, of alcohol and a 
great deal of fusel oil which is a poisonous ingredient leading to 
insanity. 

The object of our society is to combine nil true bodies who 
wish the welfare of India in an attempt to arrest this plague. 
In doing so we have had to criticise fi*om time to time the Abkari 
system. Most of you will remember that I assisted in carrying 
a motion in Pailiment along with my friend, Mr. Caine, in the 
year 1889, (condemning the outstill system of Bengal and the 
farming out of liquor to the highest bidder. The effect of that 
vote in tile House of Commons whs a despatch written to the 
Indian Government which led to beneficial changes in system ; 
but they wei'e not thorough enough, and we have had reason to 
criticise the action of the Abkari system for many years past. 

We complained that it was too much in the hands of the 
Revenue Department. It is almost impossible for Revenue 
oIficei*s t<o contract the consumption of that which supplies taxa- 
tion. At all events there is a natural bias in favour of a full 
revenue. For that reason we always held that there should be 
some intermediate body to grant licenses or refuse them, who 
had no interest in the receipts. We have met this difficulty in 
England by entrusting the various duties to the magistrates of 
the various districts. We have often had reason to criticise 
them severely but of late yeai’s there had been a marked im- 
provement in the way in which they discharge their duties. 
They felt the impact of public opinion and public opinion is 
now strongly in favour of Temperance. Can we not find some 
such l)ody in this country ? 

I think the experiment might be tried in some localities of 
leaving to local and municipal bodies the control of this dange- 
rous traffic. Local opinion in India will usually he on the side 
of Temperance. Why' should not some channel be found for 
its expression ? 

I am glad to know that the strenuous efforts of the Tem- 
perance Party in India have led to the appointment of a Com^ 
mittee to examine the Excise System. That Committee has re- 
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cently presented its rejwil;. 1 imve not had time to study it, but 
I am glad to notice that it adopts some of our recommendations. 
It utterly condemns theOutstill System. It also condemns the 
the selling of drink to children under 14 and the employment of 
barmaids. All India will heartily approve of these principles. 
I think it is the height of wickedness to permit children to 
intoxicate themselves to or contract the habit of <lrinking at all; 
and the whole sentiment of Eastern countries is oppo.sed to women 
degrading themselves by standing at drinking bar. 

I think Twill go further and say that all India would wel- 
come the exclusion of women from drink-shops altogether. Ter- 
rible evils have arisen in Northern countries fi'om women <lrink 
ing in public houses. Experience proves th at you may reclaim a 
drunken man but it is almost a miracle to reclaim a drunken 
woman. The finer and the tenderer nature sinks to a deeper 
degradation than the coarser nature of man. I am glad to think, 
however, that as yet women ai‘e very rarely in the drink-shops 
of India. 

Our Society is equally interested in suppressing the traftic in 
intoxicating drugs. The temptation in the East lies more in the 
direction of drugs than of alcohol. Opium, though grown in 
India, is not generally used as it is in China. It has wrought 
awful havoc in that country, and I am rejoiced to think tliat 
at last China is making an earnest effort to shake off that cui'se. 
I wish her Godape^jd. 1 have protested for a lifetime against the 
Opium trade. T know that this is the general feeling of the 
people of Tndia who all regal'd it as a stain upon the British 
trade. It is true it will mean a loss of revenue ; but the land 
can be used for wholesomer and better products. 

We attacked with success in Parliament the opium dens in 
India several years ago. I believe these are now illegal ; but opium 
can still be got by public sale which is not the case in England 
where it i* only allowed to be sold by a chemist and labelled 
“ poison ”, and by a doctor’s orders. It ought to be the same in this 
country. Even worse evils are wrought by the hemp drugs — bhmg^ 
ganja and hashish. Their effects are maddening. And T am told 
that many of the inmates of lunatic asylums have lost their reason 
through the use of these drugs. Even countries so backward as 
Turkey forbid the use of hashish. We claim from the Government 
that the sale of these deadly drugs be declared altogether illegal. 



THEISTIC CONFERENCE. 

THE MAHAR&JA OF MOUR-BHUNJ’S 
PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH. 


Gentlemen, — The first wonis are paturally those of greet- 
ings. Here, in the Metropolis of Modern India, have met once 
more, men of culture and piety, from many parts of the land. 

From Madraa that played an honoured [>art in the Religi- 
ous Revival of Media^val fndia and is still the Home of Culture, 
of Religious and Social Reform -from the Punjab where Nanak, 
the first Apostle of Harmony, preached the Gospel of Pure 
Theism long ago — from Rombay the Beautiful and Maharashtra 
the Mighty —from the far of cla.ssic Soil of Sind -and from 
different parts of our dear Bangachsha are come thoughtful, 
earnest, devout .souls in sympathy with the Tbeistic Ideal, to 
take their part in the .Activities and entliusiasms of the Theistic 
Conference. 

The spectacle of .such a rHpre.sent5A.tive gsithering is certainly 
a source of comfort, shall I not add, of strength — to all who 
strive to-day to extend the cause of Rational Piety and Spiritual 
Religion. It sustains us in our spiritual strivings, sind charges 
with energy the hope that the groat Vision of a Kational Church 
for New India may be verified at no very distant date. Here in 
this hall are brought together mtm who love spiritual life more 
than the ‘creeds’ of religions — and faith sind fellow.ship more 
than /orws of faith. Here is an illustration of what may be 
spoken of aa a Religious Fedemtion broad-based on inter-religious 
co-operation. For the deepening of spiritual lifc^ -for a frank 
and free communication of thoughts and convictions and religious 
experiences — for a re- wording of the vital truth of spiritual 
sympathy which bears all and beholds in all an image of God’s 
Truth growing ‘ with the process of the suns’ — for re- interpret- 
ing the thought that Modern India needs the sustaining force of 
Spiritual Theism — are met together all who will for four succes- 
sive evenings take part in this Conference of Religion. 
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It) sending forth the word of greeting and in^ setting forth 
the spirit and scope of this Conference, lam urged, as the Repre- 
sentative of the Reception Committee, to indicate in brief, the 
Basis of Theism no less than to give some expression to what 1 
consider to be the National Significance of the Larger Faith in us. 

The questions which will soon engage the attention of this 
Conference are connected with the spiritual and moral welfare of 
our countrymen. To my mind, there is no question fraught 
with such far-retiching consequences in the future as the one about 
the religious re awakening of this country. Spirituality and 
asceticism are the jiaturnl endowments of our countrymen, but 
under the burden of material civilization which has come upon 
us, they stand in some dangi r of losing their hold. T am far 
from decrying the blessings which modern civilization has confer- 
red and will confer on us ; but it is meet that our nioral progress 
should keep pa(;e with it. True progress consists in the simulta- 
neous development of all departments of human activity, and not 
in that of one at the expense of another. If the important 
department of religion be neglwted, thei o will be an atrophy of 
a vital part in the race organism which will be a source of weak- 
ness in the long run. The glory and greatness of Ancient India 
was in her religion, and the glory smd greatness of Modern 
India will also be in her religion. Let the memory of the past 
be an incentive to spiritual progress, and not a cloak to hide our 
present shoi’t-comings. 1’he time may come when the West will 
seek inspiration from our religion and philosophy, just as we are 
now receiving inspiration from Western Science and Art. 
Recently India had the advantage and the privilege of healing the 
sage of the West from the lips of Dr. C. 0. Hall, the elo- 
quent and sympathetic American divine. Let me quote a 
passage from his recently delivered lectures : “ May the day 
never come iirhen the East inebriated with the wine of modern 
culture and dazzled by tho appliances of modern civilization shall 
move from her high seat of vision, forget her prophets of t he in- 
visible, barter her great inheritance in the unseen and bow 
down before the perishable idols of the present age, the un- 
consecrated gods of a passing hour”. These are weighty words 
and it would be well worth the while of this as well as the 
future generations to bear them in mind. 
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At the present moment we see around us octivity in all 
directions. Questions regarding political rights, industrial de- 
velopment, social reform, &c., are engaging universal and 
serious attention, but the religious problem remains where it 
was. It does not seem to receive amount of attention and 
thought that its importance demands. The reason for this in- 
difference is not difficult to find. Things that meet the eyes, 
that are readily handled, and meet our immediate animal wants 
intrude themselves upon our attention in unending variety. 
The more we fix our attention upon them the stronger the 
spell they throw around us, while things unseen are apparently 
remote, and do not therefore readily lend themselves to our com- 
prehension ; they are unnoticed except by these thoughtful 
few who have an eye upon the present as well as the future. 
Then again in our commerce with the external world from the 
very date of our birth our notions and ideas have become so 
fixed and rigid that spiritual truths remain unperceived and 
unrealised. 

But it does not follow that things which remain behind 
the veil are of less moment to us than the things of ordinary 
commerce. On the contrary, if the human soul is lO retain its 
pristine nobility and vigour and if it is to fulfil its destiny, 
things spiritual must no less be its concern than things material. 
To realise this, to realise the tmnsitory chamcter of terrestrial 
existence, to realise that religion is the backbone of all true and 
unselfish life, that it is the motive power which is behind all moral 
actinns either in individuals nr in nations a contemplative mood 
is absolutely essential. It was on this account that “Yoga" and 
“ Dhyan ” were deservedly held in high esteem and were regard- 
ed as preliminary steps in religion in Ancient India. The 
value of contemplation is fully recognised by the philosophei-s of 
the West. Mr. Balfour, the ex- Premier of England, who in the 
midst of the most engrossing duties of a world ^ide-empire 
yet found time to attend to philosophy, writes in his book, 
“ Foundations of Belief “ Yet after all it is in moments of 
reflection that the' worth of creeds may best be tested; 
it is through moments of reflection that they come into 
living and effectual contact with our active life. It cannot there- 
fore be a matter to us of small moment that as we learn to survey 
the material world with a wider vision, as we mote clearly mea- 
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sure the true proportions wliich man and his performances bear 
to the ordered whole, our practical ideal gets relatively dwarfed 
and beggared till we may well feO inclined to ask whether so 
transitory and so unimportant an accident in the geneml scheme 
of things as the fortunes of the human race can any longer satisfy 
aspirations and emotions nourished beliefs in the Everlasting 
and the Divine. It i.s to the :il)sence of the contemplative mood 
in this age of the stress and strain that the daily declining 
interest in religion is due. 

When 1 use the word religion 1 do not mean the nominal 
religion of convention which a son inherits from the father, nor 
the formal religion of Scribes and Pharisees which a man may 
put on as a coat or cloak on particular occiasions but tlie living 
personal religion winch is as much a part and parcel of himself 
as are his body and soul. It is ibis religion which leads him 
on to urwelfish and noble deeds and gives him stiength in the 
hour of trial or temptation. It is this religion which led the 
devoted hand of Chtistian martyrs to face the most horrible 
tortures whicli human ingenuity could invent with a grace and 
resignation which while receiving a8.sont challenges belief. The 
most outrageous persecution acted hut as fuel to the fire. The 
power of kings and emperors failed to arrest this tide of living 
religion. Pire and sword were powerless against the bulwark of 
faith Upon this solid foundation of sjicrifice and devotion the 
great edifice of Christian religion is built. The rise of the 
Mahomedan religion aftords a typical illustration of the power of 
religious faith. From an insignificant and unknown place in 
Arabia religious fervour spread like wild fire over the leiigth and 
breadth of two continenis. Our own country affords innumera 
ble such instances. From the hoary past of which we have any 
record up to the present day every generation has seen heroic 
bands of entiiusiasts leaving hearth and home and all that man 
holds dear in their search after the unseen. ‘‘ No more thorough 
mortification of flesh has ever been attempted than that achieved 
by the Indian ascetic anchorites,” and nowhere perhaps has the 
Irvine Presence been more vividly realised. We find in all 
countries and in all ages there have been men who have exempli- 
fied if) their lives the tremendous influence which religion exer- 
cises over human lives and affairs. 
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Undoubtedly thei'e have been numbers of men in ell o,ges 
'and in all countries over whom religion has had very little 
influence. It is no more my purpose to deny this fact than to 
deny that there is evil in this world. It is true also that 
in the name of religion much human blood has been shed and 
many atrocities perpetrated ; but religion has been unfairly 
charged with the sins of irreligion and the excesses of its vota- 
ries, And the large fact lives that in tlie history of the world 
and in the lives of individuals religion has played an all impor- 
tant part and that living religion wherevei* foui.d is a force to 
be reckoned with. Even Mr, Mill, a critic so hostile to the 
claims of religit)n, is forced to admit the beneficent part it -has 
played in the past. Jn his essay on “Utility of Religion,” page 
72, he says, “it is in short perfectly conceivable that religion 
may be morally useful without being inbdleittually sustainable, 
and it would be a. proof of great prejudice, in any unbeliever to 
deny that there have been ages and that there are still both na- 
tions and individuals with regard to whom this is actually the 
case”. 

We sometimes hear persons say that the influence which 
religion is said to have exercised over human lives is really due 
to the great moral power which has all along been under its com- 
mand and a “little reflection” will show that leligion receives 
the credit of all this influence which really belongs to morality ; 
in other words, these persons maintain that in this lationalistic 
ago a rational ethical system and abstract moral ideals 
are quite enough for the guidance of human conduct and 
theistic belief is no longer neces.s,ary to prop them up. 
The raison (Vetre of ethic*s is a mucli disputed point and 
the moral ideals of difterent philosophers vary ns the 
poles asunder ; but whatever be the basis of ethics, it is 
certain that without entering into hair-splitting discussions man 
may distinguish intuitively what is i-ight from what is wrong. 
He may feel also an impulse to do what is good and avoid what 
is ba-d. But if the basis of our moral impluse be only a shadowy 
moral ideal and nothing more, stimulating 

power to compel us to put forth our whole heart and strength for 
the satisfaction of that impulse of self-interest ? I believe not. 
Is an impersmal moral ideal sufficient to reform the drunkard 
and the profligate? I believe not. It is when morality is 
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quickened by a living theistic belief that such miracles take place. 
This history of nges supplies innumerable authentic instances 
of sinnera reclaimed and re born in the Kingdom of God. Of 
such instances we have personal experience. The experience of 
universal humanity has shewn that moral power gains in strength 
in proportion to the intensity of religious belief. Professor Wil- 
liam JameS) the greatest of living psychologists, in his refreshing 
and humorous style, writes thus in his book, “The Will to 
Believe “ The capacity of the strenuous mood lies so deep 
down among our national human possibilities that even if there 
were no metaphysical or traditional grounds for believing in a 
god# man would postulate one simply as a pretext for living hard 
and getting out of the game of existence its keenest possibilities 
of zest. Our attitude towards concrete evils is entirely different 
in a world where we believe there .sre none but finite demanders 
from what it is in one where we joyously face tragedy for an in- 
finite demander’s sake. Every sort of energy and endurance, of 
couiuge and capacity for handling life’s evils, is set free in those 
who have religious fsith. For this leason the strenuous type of 
character will, in the battle-field of human history, always outwear 
the ejisy-going type, and religion will drive irreligion to the wall. 
It would seem and this is iriy final conclusion, that the stable and 
systematic mom I universe for which the ethical philosopher asks 
is fully possible only in a world where there is a divine thinker 
with all enveloping, demands. If such a thinker existed 
his way of subordinating the demands to one another would 
be the finally valid causistiiB scjale, his claims would be the 
most appealing, his ideal universe would be the most inclusive 
1‘ealizable whole. If he now exist then actualised in this thought 
already must be that eithical philosophy which we seek as the 
pattern which our own must evermore approach.” 

Buddhism is sometimes cited as an instance of a purely 
ethical religion without belief in a god holding sway over one- 
fifth of mankind for centuri^ together. To call Buddhism a 
purely ethical religion is, 1 submit, a misnomer. Belief in a 
hereafter and in the law of Karma or moral order in the uni- 
verse are its fundamental creeds. A religion pledged to such 
a creed cannot be called a purely ethical religion. Scholars 
differ as to the exact significance of its doctrine of Nirvana or 
emancipation of the souL What ^ to a Western scholar may mean 
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anilihilation, to the mystical oriental mind is, in very truth, a 
transcendental state of existence free from desires and pains — 
a state cf being which passeth human understanding. It is true, 
philosophical Buddhism never laid special emphasis on the doc- 
trine of God ; but may not this shortcoming on its part be the 
reason why it did not appeal* to the soul of India, and why in 
countries where it still exists the place of god has been taken by 
Buddha himself That Buddhism was pessimistic in its tendency 
there is no doubt ; but a religion which believes in a hereafter and 
in a living, though impersonal, moral order can by no means be 
stamped as atheistic. The true significance of Buddhism yet 
remains to be unfolded and a profound and critical study of its 
vast and not fully explored liter-ature may yet clear up many 
of its doubtful aT\d obscure points. 

Our present age has seen the birth of a purely ethical religion, 
vis.y the religion of humanity which, in its zeal for rational 
piety, has enthroned the abstract idea of humanity in the place 
of God. It is an outcome of the religious instinct asserting itself 
in persons whose belief in the Godhead had been undermined by 
a narrow rationalism. As a purely ethical religion, “ its ideal 
lacks the note of infinitude and mystery It is .uit a make- 
shift of the imagination which can never possess the charm which 
reality alone posses.ses ; nor can its l)ogus divinity arouse ndora- 
ration and stir the springs of deep devotion. That its ideal is 
not acceptable to the human heart is proved by its lack of 
adherents. To bolster up religion^ without lying its foundation 
on the central idea of God is very much like trying to keep a 
watch going without its hair-spring and is therefore destined to 
fail. 

My object in taking up so much of your time in treating 
religion from a standpoint which may be called * pragmatic ’ 
rather than ‘utilitarian’ is this— that in this age of science and' 
mtionalism in the hiirry and bustle of modern life when people 
seem to have no time for contemplation when value of judgment 
is so easily understood and appreciated it is well to give promi- 
nence to the vcdif’C of religion as the motive •poww to all noble deed, 
as the soul of morality and as the progressive power which has 
turned sinners into saints. But value or utility is not the grornid' 
upon which religion lays her claim. She rests her claims to our 
allegiance on her 'own inherent jmerit and not upon her acciden- 
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tal attribute of ut.ility. tter foundations are too deeply laid to 
succumb to the Mssauifcs of unl)e1iev6rK in this or any age. She 
will hold sway so long as humanity lasts. 

The greatest privilege which we enjoy in this age is the 
freeiloru of thought. It is the grejitest achievement of modern 
civilisation. The marvellous conquest of men over the secrets 
of nature, the marvellous inventions by which the forces of 
nature are enlisted in the service of mankind are some of the 
results of this freedom on the physical side. The greater regard 
for the suffering of living creatures, the greater efforts for tlieir 
alleviation, the greater resj>ect paid to the opinions and beliefs of 
others ai-e some of its result^!; on the moral side. No longer are 
we required to submit to fetters forged by age or fixed by tradi- 
tion. lotiger is the faculty of reason a captive in the prison 
of dogma. But if the freedom we enjoy is great, our responsibility 
is greater In an ago when authority had a gimter hold upon 
the miinls of people, the fjuuilty of undersUnding was 
willingly surrendered to the commands of dogma. That was per- 
haps a necessity of the age. But things have changed and we are 
in danger of running to the other extreme and niisUking license 
for freedom. In this age reason is regarded jis the supreme 
judge to decide what the soul should believe and what it should 
not. Reason is the “open sesame’' of truth and there is no royal 
Toad to its high heaven. 

But we must not be blind to limitations. If reason is a 
precious faculty, the other faculties of the mind are not less so. 
We must bear in mind that intense concentration of the mind 
and perseverance are indispensably necessary for the discovery 
of scientific truth and that the greatest discoveries of modern sci- 
ence have been the results of intuition and insight. A flash of 
intuition appeal’s in the mind of genius and a truth is discovered 
which perhaps subsequent generations alone may verify. In- 
duction, which is the great instrument of science, is but another 
name for rational faith ; without this rational faith in the uni- 
formity of Nature, the whole structure of science would tumble 
down and human life itself become paralysed. It is then not the 
application of the intellect alone, but of all the faculties combined, 
which lead to the discovery of truth. If this is the case so far 
as physical science is concerned, what must it be as regards 
metaphysios, the science of sciences ? 
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Dealing with the ultimate prohlemH with a subtlety all its 
own, inetM physics ilcjes not seem to find much favour in the pre- 
sent age. But if the divine truth is to be known, if the master- 
work of spe(*ulation built by the genius of man unto the unseen 
is to be undei stood, the study of metaphysics is essential. Truth, 
whether it be seen by Sankaracharya or Fichte or Hegel, is one 
and universal. The infinite cannot be accommodated to the 
finite mind of man ; and the master minds of the world, who 
have explored the ocean of the Unseen, have left us a valuable 
asset in their speculati(»t»s about the ultimate reality, however 
fragmentary and indefinite they may be. 

If matter and force, the idols of physical scdence, mystify 
and confound the mind when metaphysically approached, what 
can it do to apprehend the Transcendental Absolute, the sub- 
stratum whereon rest human souls ? The human soul must rise 
above the tur moils of this earth into the calm and elevating 
atmosphere of contemplation with a pure and devout heart into 
the region of mysj^ery surr ounding human existence where per- 
chance the mist of transitory phenomena might clear and 
allow it to catch a glimpse of the Divine Sun. If the 
soul is to have god -vision which Jesus or Ohaita.nya had, 
it must also have the faith of Jesus and the love of Ohaitanya. 
If then we approach the Transcendental with our methods of ex- 
periment and physical observation and perhaps with a mind whose 
natural instincts are dried up by the heat of a narrow rationalism 
and find nothing, we (hr but prove the blindness of rationalistic 
understanding and not t.hat the Light stieaining through the 
Mystic Sense is delusion and darkness. 

The mystical experience of prophets and saints of all lands 
and all ages is a storehouse of inspiration to the weary soul, and 
our debt of gratitude to the spiritual fathers of mankind is im- 
mense. Infinite are the ways of the Almighty of interpreting 
Himself to man if man has but the eye to see and the heart to 
feel ; specially rich is the experience of those God-intoxicated 
souls, who gave their all to God and lived and had their being in 
him ; for in proportion as a man ascends does God descend to 
meet him. When Nature arrayed in all her beauty presents herself 
to our view and our mind is filled with awe and rapture, when 
perhaps we have read a piece of soul-inspiring poetry and our 
mind is possessed with some sublime and majestic thought or per- 
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haps wheu we are in the midst of a congregation engaged in wor- 
ship and our soul is lifted to higher heights of the spirit — it is then 
that the hand of God touches the spring of the human heart and 
the jivatTmn entera blessedness which surpasseth understanding. 

It is, however, in the moment of sorrow — of that deep sor- 
row which is the lot of maa- — when heaven and earth seem an 
utter blank, when the heart is lacerated by the agonies of despair, 
when the mind finds no rest except in the most fervent prayer 
to the Most High, it is in that supreme critical yet blessed mo- 
ment that man heai-s distinctly a voice whispering into his ears 
words of hope and love ; then he receives supp‘)rt arid strength 
to bej\r up with all the suftenng that the worhl csin inflict, and 
he begins to feel that sorrow is a blessing in disguise. He who 
has realised all this holds in his hands a key to the enigma of the 
world. It is no longer to him a fortuitous concourse of atoms 
but the divinely platjned habitat of living beings ; human beings 
are no longer the playthings of blind fatalistic forces V»ut the 
‘offspring’ of God after His own image. 

Mystiedsm is a subjective experience of the mind when it is 
in touch with thing spiritual, and the experience is as vivid and 
real as the experience of the phenomenal world. It has been 
experienced by thousands in all lands and in all ages, and is not 
to be confouncled with hypochondria or any other morbid mental 
phenomena. It is in our age rec^eiving greater attention at the 
hands of scientific men. I ))elieve I am voicing the sentiments 
of all when 1 say that our grateful thanks are due to Dr. 0. C. 
Hall for his invaluable and illuminating exposition and defence 
of Mysticism. India is the land of Yoga and here Mysticism is 
fully understood and appreciated. Mysticism runs in our veins. 
TheUpanisbads and the Vedanta — are they not one wondrous out- 
pouring of the Mystic 8ong ? The Himalayas and the Indian 
ocean invite us to mystic communion as they once did the Hishis 
of our Ancient Past. Who can give the answer ? Let the closing 
words of my address be the words of Him in whom the Mystic 
Sense was keen and strong — the words of one of the very great- 
est of Modern India — of the late lamented Rev. Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar : 

“How is it, that in spite of all the great Western books and 
the Hebrew books which we love and revere, we have an 
inalienable love and reverence for the great sacred books of 
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India ? It is not a foolish patriotism. Rationality is, indeed, 
higher than nationality : and when the two conflict, nationality 
must go to the wall and rationality prevails. JBiit here rationality 
and nafionality strike up the same time. VVe are perfectly 
reasonable, perfectly logical, when we extol the spiritual insight 
of our ancient sages wiiich not only we shall develop and main- 
tain but the whole world shall have to accept. The spiritual 
genius of India, the deep seeing of the Hindus, shall not die. 
It is the wisdom which the East once taught the West and will 
teach once again. 0, Sons of Rishis, followers of the revered 
ancestors, your souls rapt up in traditional bond have lost alto- 
gether the genius and inspiration which are your legitimate 
inheritance. Nature is steady, creation is the .same living divine 
thing, but our ears ai‘e dull, our understandings dead. Posse^ 
once more the w’isdoni of your fathers read betweeen the verses 
of the tenth mandal of the Rig-veda and your Theism, call It by 
what name you will, will be your salvation.” 



MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU ON 
PERSONAL ELEMENT IN SPIRITUAL LIFE.* 

Ladies and Gentlemen,' — ^Two days ago, when I was invited 
to addiess you; my first impulse was to refuse the responsible 
honour of addressing so cultured an audience without any time 
for due preparation, for I am not a public speaker at all, and the 
few occasions on which it has been necessary for me to appear in 
public, it was entirely from a sense of duty, and it was in the 
capacity of president which allowed me to indulge in the 
happy brevity of speech. But when it was put to me that 
I was to address the students of Calcutta at one of their 
weekly gatherings, I wa« constrained to consent in the words of 
the poet, “ with all my heart but much against any will”. 1 in- 
tend to address you not in any formal manner but to speak to 
you a few friendly words as coming to students from a student, 
one whose perennial lessons are learnt “from every bird that 
sings and from every wind that blows and to whom the meanest 
flower, that blows can give thoughts that lie too deep for tears”. 
It is to you the young in thi.s audience, that my remarks are 
chiefly addressed, for ever as it is your privilege to be the heirs 
of the glorious yesterdays of the world, it is even more your pri- 
vilege and responsibility to be the stewards and trustees of to- 
morrow. You are the inheritors of unfulfilled greatness and we 
look to you to complete worthily the work that your fathers 
have begun. (Applause). The title of the subject is the “Per- 
sonal Element in Spiritual Life,” and by the word ‘ spiritual” I 
do not mean merely the religious or ethical side but even the 
highest ideal of manhood or womanhood. At this great moment, 
when there is abroad so much enthusiasm and when all 
the best energies and ambitions of the people of India 
are directed towards the re-establishing of the social and 
political ideals of the country, it is ,well for us to remember 
that no results are of any lasting value that are not ob- 
tained by the light of the spirit, (Qproar at the lower end of 


* A lecture delivered by Mrs, Sarojlni Naidu. 
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the hall due to excess of over-crowding.) I refuse to speak unless 
there is silence. I say that all the glories of Greec,e and all the 
grandeur that was of Rome have perished because of want of this 
light of the spirit. But the advancing hope for the salvation of 
India lies in this magnificenl; fact that onr civilisation in the past 
was highly spiritual and the powers of the spirit, though they 
may be dimmed, can never die. (Applause). 1 want you to 
rejilise all of you who are here present that each of you is an in- 
dispensable spark in the rekindling of the manifold fires of 
National life. Many of you, I have no doubt, are acquainted 
with that great Persian poet and astronomer Omar Khyyam, 
whose beautiful poetry is equally the wonder and delight of East 
and West. Some there are who say he is somewhat of a Soji and 
more that he was merely a dreamer of dreams, but whether he 
was a Sofi or a dreamer of dreams, his teachings and his 
singings of lore among the roses and bulbuls of the Persian 
gardens have contributed to the literature of the world 
one immortal phrase which might staaid for the very epigram of 
the scriptures. At night stand for the very essence of all the 
spiritual and secular doctrine and tmditions handed down to man' 
about the personal element in spiritual life. He says in his 
wonderful Rubyat : — ' • 

I seirt ray soul into the invisible, 

Some letter of that after life to spell, 

And by and by my soul returned to rae 

Answered, myself am heaven and hell. 

Turn where you will, to the scriptures of the Hindus or the 
mandates of Zoroaster, the Koran of the Mahomedans, to the 
teachings of Christ or the teachings of Lord Buddha under the 
Bo tree, you will find this great point of unity among them, that 
in all these religions the greatest emphasis is laid on two essential 
points. First terrible individual responsibility of every human 
being for his own aims and for his own destiny ; and, secondly, the 
unique and incommunicable pei*sonal relationship with its Master 
Spirit. The life of-the spirit is not a thing that we <^n attain, 
but it is interwoven like a golden thread through the vefy fabric 
of our existence. I want you to realise, my friends, that even so 
that there is ^ state of divinity which it is possible, nay, it is 
necessary, that we must develop up to its full fire of godhead. 
There is no one among you so weak or so small that he is not 
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necessary to the divine achenie of eternal life. There is no one 
among you so small, so frail, so insignificant that he tiannot 
contribute to the divinity of the world. If he should fail let 
him fail. Does success or failure count for anything in the life 
of the .spirit ? No ; it is endeavour that is the very soul of life. 
You all remember that when Napolean, the greatest hero of the 
19th century, was- taunted with his lack of ancestry, how superb- 
ly he held up his head and said “lam the ancestor.” I hope 
that each of you has that self-knowledge and that self-reverence 
that enables you to say “ I am the ancestor”. For it is the 
bounden duty of every human being to contribute something 
individual and distinct to the sum total of the world’s 
progres to justify his existence (hear, hear, and applause) — and is 
there any among you so small in spirit that he will not realise the 
dictum that Plato sent forth into the world. — Man knows thyself. 
Self-knowledge is only the fii*st step in the ultimate de^stiny of 
man. You, sons of India, whom I speak to to-day, and you, 
daughters, whom I am also addressing, know that you are respon- 
sible for the call upon you for ennobled lives, not merely for the 
glory and prosperity of your country, but for the higher patriot- 
ism that says the world is my country, and all men are my 
brothers. You must ask for the larger vision that lo()k.s beyond 
the fleeting pomps and glories of to-day and knows that the 
destiny of the souls lies in immortality and eternity. Friends, it 
is not for me to speak you no better than I can tell you what an 
infinity of divinity is hidden within you. It is not for me to 
point the way to you, it is for you to pray in secret, and to 
reverence that beauty within your lives, those divine principles 
that inspire u.s. It is for you to be the prisms of the love of 
God. 



MR. R. VENEATARATNAM NAIDU^S 
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At a Theistic Conference a president in flesh and blood is a 
concession tc custom — at best, recognition of human limitation. 
In the present instance it is a mere formality. The generous but 
mistaken partiality of some brethren forces into this position — 
no doubt, a great honor, when deserved — a humble and obscure 
individual who, more than content with his Heaven-ordained lot 
in life, should have been so happy to be left alone like a weak, 
tender plant in its secluded cranny. But brotherly persuasion, 
exercised with such* tact and sweetness, has drawn him out ; and 
now he throws himself on fraternal indulgence and clemency. The 
loving kindness, shown in such richness in various ways, by the 
Brahmos of Bengal to their sisters and brethren of Madras, is 
entitled to hearty and grateful acknowledgment ; and this may 
sympathetically be viewed as a humble tribtite that deep gratitude 
pays to unstinted generosity. It may, possibly, also afford an oppor- 
tunity to see whether the bread of truth that Bengal has cast, from 
time to time, on the waters of life in the south, has boen vouch- 
safed any return. Apart, how-ever, from these considerations, 
the sense of the unfitness of the person to the position is too 
oppressively heavy to sustain but for the trust, that the counsels 
and the conduct of the Theistic Conference are in the charge of 
the Supreme One whose unerring guidance is ever nccorded to 
all confiding souls. Whosoever may physically fill this seat — 
whether wisely and worthily as at Benares, or merely mechani- 
cally as now% after all, the Lord Ood is the true President — the 
Guiding Genius and Sustaining Strength— of this Conference. 
In a gathering convened and conducted by His grace every heart 
is an oracle of his voice, and every soul a shekinnh of His spirit. 
At His holy call have come, with expectant hearts and pilgrim 
steps, scores of those that have long cherished and honored this 
city as the cradle of modem Indian Theism — a place ever dear 
and ever sacred as the home and the field of the life-work of the 
immortal saints and patriarchs of the Brahmo Samaj. When we 
remember that it is chiefly here that a rare succession of Heaven 
inspired souls has, so prayerfully and disinterestedly, toiled 
through three generations to realise and to reveal a God-vision 
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of surpassing glory, we feel that we stand on holy ground. If 
to this be added the significant fact that hither, to this hall, now 
converge from all parts of a vast country, with its divergent 
contents of race and language, creed and custom — from 
Sindh and Quetta to the Khasi Hills and Sylhet, from Lahore 
and Simla to Tinnevelly and Calicut, — thousands of hearts that 
one Faith fills, one Hope sustains and one Love binds together, 
surely the Theistic Church justifies itself as an organisation of 
national import. How the Theistic spirit has pervaded the 
whole nation in holier faith and purer worship, in loftier moral 
ideals and wider sympathies, in higher conceptions of the desti- 
nies of the race and richer expectations of the promise and pos- 
sibilities of the nation, in ampler visions of the manifestation of 
God in man and in nature and in more catholic appreciation of 
Truth as the universal revelation of the All -wise, in prompter 
willingness to combine and co-operate on the broad basis of 
humanity and in keener endeavour to further an all-round pro- 
gress, is patent to all thoughtful and impartial observers. How 
the Theistic Church has fostered quite a host of Heaven-illumin- 
ed souls that, from the days of Rammohan Roy to those of 
Ranade and Anandamohn Bose, have rendered yeoman’s service 
in the country’s cause, in all directions, is now a matter of his- 
tory. Such, in general terms, are the considei-ations that call 
forth our grateful thanks to the Great Giver of all good, that 
stamp the Theistic X^hurch as a national movement of high aim 
and vast inherent power, and that place on us — individually 
and collectively — the sacred obligation of cheerfully and actively 
dedicating ourselves to be humble instruments of the Supreme 
Welder of the destinies of nations. 

Again, how cheering, how inspiring in the hearts of us all 
this most beautiful spectacle is ! Here we are, sisters and 
brothers, many of us meeting one another perhaps for the first 
time, and yet feeling quite at home, as in the bosom of one 
family, as nestled in the embrace of one Bivine Mother ! Not a 
joint push for increased political powei-s, not a common eflbrt for 
so^al emancipation, not a united aspiration to clothe the mother- 
land with the wealth of improved industries— intimately dear 
though these, one and all, he to us— none of these, is the im- 
mediate occasion for this gathering. It is the holy affinity of 
heart to heart, it is the Gc^-inspir^ love of Soul for Soiil, it is 
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the Heaveiiwoven tie of kindred faith and aspiration, that is the 
motive-power of this meeting. The fellowship of spirit, which is 
the bed-rock of social structure, the innermost resort of human 
intercourse, is typified in this Conference. Here we behold the 
great glory of the Divine Tnspirer of all righteousness in the 
miracles that He has wrought in the hearts and souls of thous- 
ands who, abti’acied by the spell of His beauty and led by the 
light of His trash, realise, may be in different degrees of clear- 
ness, that verily this life, with its chastening disciplines and 
sustaining trusts, its tender griefs and holy endeavours, its 
quickening sympathies and uplifting aspirations, its sacred in- 
stincts and sublime vi.sions, i.s an avenue to heaven — nay, is a 
present paradise. Here we observe that, beneath changes and 
fluctuations, amidst seedling clashes and conflicts, despite ap- 
parent diflferencea and divisions, the Holy Spirit is unfolding 
itself in ever- in creasing grandeur even through the steady spread 
of culture, the sustained march of progress, and the 
irresistible triumph of truth. Here, of a fact, we are con- 
firmed, in a moat reassuring manner, in the faith we have 
all along held so dear to us, that Divine Revelation 
— the influx of the Divine into the human mind — is a ceaseless 
current ; that the Eternal Indweller in all souls is now, as ever, 
a moving power and an illumining light ; and that the chapter 
of the doings of divine Grace in the hearts and homes of man- 
kind cloae.s not till the close of time. Now we see, not in dim, 
distant dream, but in close and clear perception — in verified 
reality — in direct vision, the immediate contact — nay, the inse- 
parable though mysterious commingling, the inalienable and 
ever-deepening interfusion — of the Master and the servant, the 
Preceptor and the pupil, the Deity and the devotee, in all the 
concerns of life. ' Now we rejoice — aye, feel almost overawed — 
to observe how dear each soul is to its Great Source, even as the 
promising darling child to the discerning loving parent ; how the 
destiny of every one of us is wisely shaped and lovingly finished 
by .the all-seeing providence and all-cherishing love of our God ; 
and how the active presence of the Eternal Witness and Mentor 
in every heart is evidenced, not only in the serenity of saintli- 
ness and the trust of martyrdom, but also, and equally well, in 
the sigh of sorrow for righteousness, in the search of ignorance 
for troth, in the longing of doubt for faith, and in the yearning' 
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of langour for life. Such, in brief, are the. inspiring lessons of 
this charming spectacle of the Theistic Conference. Render we 
our devout thanks to our God for this, His great good -tidings ! 

Next comes the question of the nature and the ob- 
ject of the Theistic Conference. What has this large number of 
fellow believers come, from all parts of India, to seek to do and 
to realise? What is the spiric that pervades and anima.tes this 
Conference ; what is the ideal it keeps in view ; what is the end 
it tries to further ? At the hist Conference it was resolved that 
this is to be a deliberative, advisory and devotional meeting. It 
is to serve as a valuable opportunity for comparing and verifying 
our various experiences, for taking stock, as it were, of our 
strength and our weakness, of our hopes and our feai s, of our 
joys and our sorrows, as Theists. Then, out of the manifold 
suggestions of these consultations, our leaders and v/orkers will 
devise a practical plan for more faithful and sustained efforts to 
judgment and consolidate our strength. Lastly, in individual as 
well as in united worship, divine blessing will be invoked, divine 
guidance will be sought, and divine strength will be implored, 
for the accomplishment of what we all honestly believe to be 
the work of God to be done alike in us and around us. May the 
felt presence of Him from Whom all wisdom comes cheer and 
sustain this Conference throughout its proceedings ! 

Incomparably important is the object, the ultimate end, that 
the Theistic Church would prayerfully aspire to lealise. 
Devoutly seeking to^present to this ancient land, with its increas- 
ing complexities of existence —both public and private, an ideal of 
life at once contemplative and active, varied and harmonised, 
engaging and elevating; and earnestly endeavouring to indicate 
to this renascent people a source of inspiration and strength 
alike pure and perennial, the Church that we have been delegat- 
ed to represent feels commissioned from on high to subserve, 
vigoroulsy and joyfully, even the ever- progressing, though to out 
mortal eyes the far-off, event of the enthronement of the Supreme 
Spirit in the hearts of all. By evidence flowing in, in increasing 
volume, from all directions the conviction is borne in that the 
cause of pure-spiritual, liberal, hopeful, catholic — theism is 
the. cause of the future ; that the dispensation of the Brahmo 
Samaj is the gospel of the new age. It is becoming abundantly 
clfsar that ip the general trend of modern thought and aspiration 
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towards a deep and enduiing faith broad-based on the human 
intuitions and ajQfections, a steady and ceaseless inspiration from 
the All-permeating into every expectant soul, an open and di- 
rect access for every reverent soul to the world-wide sanctuary 
of the ever-adorable One, a wide and sympathetic outlook on 
the human kind as knit in one divine kinship, a devout and 
grateful appreciation of truth and prophecy, with their several 
correlated exj^ressions, as radically one, a strong and cheering 
hope of God’s saving good falling at last to all and, a 
ready and loving dedication of human energies to the 
service of the world as a natural concomitant to the wor- 
ship of God — that in this trend of modern thought and 
aspiration there is a most re-assuring testimony to the supreme 
worth of the ideals and the activities always characteristic of — 
and once wholly special to — the Monotheistic Church of India 
here ^mbolised in this conference. This self-same confirmation of 
our prevailing faith and hope by the voice and the conscience of a 
large and increasing section of cultured and courageous humanity 
would, however, seem, to my mind, to mark this out as a very 
fitting occasion for our earnestly and prayerfully endeavouring 
to realise in some fulness the central aim and the esseniial purpose 
of our church ; and methinks the time that may kindly have 
been allotted to my remarks will advantageously be devoted to a 
.statement, such as should lie in my humble power to make, of 
what I hold to be tlie paramount duty of us, Indian Tbeists. 

Proceeding then to this somewhat responsible tjisk, I may 
compress my idea of the aim and purpose of the Brahmo Samaj 
into one sentence : it is to realise in each one of us and to com- 
municate to our sisters and brethern all around 

The Spirit op Rajah Rammohan Roy. 

I am aware of the disadvantage of an attempt to distil a 
whole thesis into a single phrase; but with the request that I may 
be judged by the spirit of what I submit, I venture to adopt this 
as my key-note. To assimilate and to apply tlie spirit of the 
illustrious founder of the Brahmo Saniaj, not only as i*egards this 
church but also in relation to the larger life of the whole nation 
—nay, if we can, of the entire race, — is, 1 believe, the divine 
call to us. I beg it may be marked that I do not plead that the 
Rajah’s opinions shall, in every instance, be infallibly binding 
on his followers, that his methods shall be uf)questir*ningly copied, 
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or even that his range shall for ever limit our energies. What 
I take leave to urge as the mi.saion of the Brahmo Samaj is, to 
be vivified by his spirit— to imbibe his principles, to realise his 
hopes, to glow with aspirations, to further his aims, to sus- 
tain his word — in a work, to cherish his memory by reproducing 
(may Isay, re-incarnating?) bipa, no doubt with inevitable modifi- 
cations, in the heart and the life of modem India. For, as Prof. 
Max Muller has observed, the common root” of all the sections 
of the Theistic Church “ i.«r the work done, once for all, by 
Bammohun Roy ” ; and “ in one form or another, under one name 
or another, I feel convinced that work will live The spirit of 
the Rajah is of the very essence of the New Age, and is ordered 
to endure. Blessed are they that will strive to immortalise it !, 
Next, we shall try concretely to realise that spirit — to de- 
termine its distinguishing features, to trace out its workings, 
and to sum up its results. To my mind, Rammohun Hpy is 
distinctly different from the other great men of India before his 
day. He is the fatlier of a new race of Indian heroes. He 
heralds a new epoch in Indian History, His illustrious pre- 
decessoi*s— mighty souls that have so richly dowered India with 
truth and goodness by their holy caioevs — were mo.stly sages, a 
few philanthropists, some patriots. But he was the first and 
(let me add) the greatest natim-huilder that India has produced. 
His spirit ramified into divei*se branches, covering the whole area 
of national life. lu his life is illustrated the harmonious play 
of that cycle of forces which, by their conjoint operation, evolve 
and shape out a modern nation. In. range of vision, in reach of 
sympathy, in versatility of powers, in variety of activities, in co- 
ordination of interests and in coalescence of ideals — in fine, as 
realising an all-round, all-receptive life in its manifold 
fullness, Rammohan Roy is a unique figure in the history of 
India, if not in the annals of the race. I may attempt to illus- 
trate this by a reference to this, our National Week. Here is the 
national life, as it were, attracted to and centred in the metro- 
polis. Here is a round of gatherings — Congress and Confer 
ences — calculated by their deliberations and subsequent working 
to foster the growth of a sound, steady, complete nation. In the 
whole hierarchy of Indian Worthies, is there'another name that 
evinces equal fitness with that of Rajah Rammohan Roy to be 
the ruling spirit of this great week, the presiding genius of all 
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these gatherings ? Is not their very mutual appreciation amidst 
their manifold activities an emblem of his spirit ? Verily, he is 
the Father of modern India ; he is the Rishi of the modern age. 

That we may appreciate tliis fact in its large import, I 
shall crave permission to recapitulate the salient points — of 
course, quite familiar to all here -of his eventful life. Mysteri- 
ous, no doubt, are very often the ways of God ; yet patent, to the 
believing soul, is His benevolent providence that directs the ener- 
giesjind shapes the destinies of mankind in its larger groupings 
of nations. History is, as it has beer, happily termed, the universal 
Bible — the true God’s book — even as a revelation of this good- 
ne.ss and glory manifested in .such timely and fitting grant of 
those great makers of epochs and ages whom a grateful world, 
with a touch of soul’s poetry, names the “ chosen ones” of Heaven. 
Such a one, beyond all doubt, was Rammohan Roy. Never was 
the country in more urgent need of a spirit that would recall it 
to the righteous ways of the Lord, conjure up her drooping spirits 
into hopeful service, and focus her scattered energies into a united 
strength. Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity. The spirit of 
of India, laid low in the du.st by the sheer exhaustion of internal 
division and strife, groaned for a great unifier and remvigorator ; 
and Mercy deputed Rammohan. - Let us remember he was born 
in 1772. Let us review the condition of the country at that day. 
With knowledge confined to a microscopic few, [with the spirit of the 
mediteval religious revival exhausted or transformed into domi- 
neering militarism, with ceremony usurping the place of religion 
and superstition elbowing out reason, with the sen.se of the One 
Supreme God dissipated into a myriad pantheon, with race set 
against race in mortal hostility and ca.ste distinctions accentuated 
into haughtiness or servility, with natural feelings atrophied by 
mortifying practices and morality fo.s.siIised into unthinking cus- 
tom, with kingdoms set up and blown down like bubbles and 
victories celebrated by devastation or forced conversion, with pro- 
perty arbitrary as anarchy and intercourse forbidden by insecurity, 
this ancient land was in the very throes of a huge trial and tri- 
bulabion-f-limb torn from limp, hand raised agaiiist hand, heart 
turning away from heart. Into the midst of this dark, dreary 
scene was let down Rammohan, strong-willed and tender-hearted, 
keen-witted and noble-souled. He had passed through a befitting 
training and discipline’; he had fraternised with different schools 
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of learning in their cloietered seclusion; he had plunged into 
the predominant theologies at their prime sources; he had 
communed with nature in her sublime solemnity ; he had im- 
bibed the sanctities of the world with the keen ardour of a 
truth-seeker and the reverent avidity of a sensitive soul ; he had 
mixed with his kind in busy bustle ; he had widened his vision with 
extensive travels; he had passed through the ordeal of domestic 
chastisement and social ostracism ; he had mourned for the victims 
of dire famine ; he had writhed in heart at the ghastly sight of the 
immolations of superstition at the fune of that hood-winked 
queen ” of the unthinking— flint hearted custom ; but also he 
had caught the dawning glimpse of a coming light ; he had heard 
the gentle whisper of an advancing hope j he had felt the first 
pulse of a returning strength ; he had perceived the vision of an 
abiding harmony amidst the internecine strifes. Here was one 
that could truly say, “ whatever concerns man is dear to me ; my 
heart is the home of all the race Such was the rich outfit 
v/ith which he set out on his great-journey of the forerunner of 
a new-era : such was the arduous novitiate served out by this 
bringer of a new message to India— peichance, to the world. 

Comprehensive past all comparison as was the Rajah’s 
view of a full life, he was essentially a religious genius. 
He knew that huuian growth was endogenous — from the soul 
outwards. He was sure that out of the heart were all 
the issues of life. ' His faith in the .saving, regenerating 
power of the {Spirit was unhounded. To him a being not 
illumined by belief and trust in God, a progress not impelled 
by a religious force, was worse than inconceivable — it was 
degenerating, degrading. To the myriad ills of Jndia the 
sovereign remedy was a living faith it\ a wise and living God — 
neither a cloistered faith that scorns and shuns society, nor a 
busy care-worn faith that assigns the leisure hour to a hurried 
worship, nor the prudent faith that imports a god to watch a 
truant world, nor yet a speculative faith that prefixes a creator 
to a law-governed universe. It was a direct vision of an indwell- 
ing Glory, a personal communion with an immanent Spirit, an 
implicit trust in all-wise Pi-ovidence, a whole-hearted de- 
votion to ail all-embracing Purpose, a cheerful obedience to 
an all-governing Will, a conscious participation in an all-saving 
Grace, a rapturous delight in an all- entrancing B.''auty. 
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It was a faith to which the universe was a conseci-ated 
temple, the soul a holy shrine, conscience a »u‘reH oracle, duty a 
divine ordinance, truth the imperishable gospel, love the perfect 
rule, life a progressive pilgrimage, humanity an abounding grace, 
lb was a faith that interpreted la w as the method, force as the 
will, and matter as the localised potency, of God ; it was a faith 
that esteemed the woi-ld as a reflection, the soul as a vision, and 
history as a panoramic presentation, of the nature and the pur- 
pose of the Deity. With Rammohan Roy the man, this faith — 
this sublin e invigorative Theism— was a passion, a powder and a 
joy that made of him a hero and a propliet. To Rammohan Roy 
the nation-builder, this vital, fertile faith— a faith lofty as 
the love of God and ample as the wants of man— furnished alike 
the enduring basis and the cementing strength, the ample range 
and the towering greatness of a united and vigorous nation. The 
deep perennial source of this quickening faith he found welling 
up, in increasing volume and purity, from the heart of human- 
ity. Religion he held to be a natural, irresistible instinct in 
mankind ; it came out with the irrepressible spontaneity of a 
craving, an appetite that knew no satisfaction till it realised 
itself in a felt contact vvitb what was believed to be the supreme. 
This, the key-note of his religions me.ss,age, be struck in what 
was perhaps his maiden work — Tuhfutul Muwahhidin— a most 
remarkable pamphlet, at once terse as ‘ wit,’ direct as sincerity, 
penetrating as insight and comprehensive as genius, could make 
it. In it he gently limned out those grand truths of a vital and 
pi’ogressive Theism of which his whole life, as a man of letters 
and a man of action, pre.sented so rich and inspiring an example; 
viz.f the eternal verity of the religious sense ; the essential unity 
of divine truth ; the inexomble uniformity of divine law ; the 
inviolable right of spiritual freedom ; the impartial universality 
of divine inspiration ; the increasing glory of divine vision ; 
the inevitable fluctuations and varieties of religious expression ; 
the imperative duty and the incalculable worth of spiritual wor- 
ship ; the manifest obligation of tolerance and sympathy ; tha 
mutual fulfilment of faith and service in love. This message of 
a whole-souled faith in an all-perfect God and a whole-hearted 
love for an ever-expanding humanity, runs through his works 
with an intensity of conviction, a buoyance of hope, a wealth of 
application and a persistence of purpose that are undoubtedly 
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marvellous for his times and surroundings. Verily he is a 
most impressive instance as has been observed^ of divine illumi- 
nation even in the darkest of ages and amidst the dreariest of 
prospects. 

This spirit of a deep and broad faith he proceeded to apply 
to, and realise in, the national life. The work of Rammohun Roy, 
as of every nation-builder was fourfold : to reassess the national 
heritage, to replenish the national resources, to infuse a new 
quickening and harmonising spirit, and to use the awakened 
energies for the new national wants and demands. 

1. The hope and assurance of a reviving nation springs 
largely from its “ sto« ied past”. Therein lies the evidence of 
the national posssibilities; the guarantee of the national solvency 
and in a large measure the impetus to national endeavours. The 
inspii*ation of the ancestral example is the cheering outlook of 
the dutiful successor*, the acquisition of the sturdy sire, the 
starting capital of the ambitious son ; the glory of past national 
achievement, the load -star — the light on the path — of the 
advancing generations. India’s wealth, her richest acquisition and 
her highest achievement, is the sublime consciousness, the vision, 
of the all-permeating and all-trans6guring, all-embracing and 
all-transcending Spirit. Limitations — nay, aberrations — there 
might be ; but the distinguishing mark, the predominant note, 
the prime concern of blessed Bharatavarsha is God-conscious- 
ness. The central principle, the master passion, the ‘ driving 
power’ of her accredited worthies is God-vision. To trace the 
lineaments and study the ways, to follow the footsteps and bow 
to the will, to imitate the purposes and reproduce the nature — 
in a word to realise and fulfil oneself as a projected emblem — of 
the divine spirit, is the one prevailing national ideal, surviving 
all vicissitudes and to have saved from oblivion, purified from 
accretions, and readjusted for modern needs this indwelling 
Theistic spirit of India, was the Rajah’s great service to the 
nation. His translations of the Upanishads, his elucidation of 
tho Vedanta, his exposition of the gayatriy his defence of Hindu 
Theism^ his advocacy of spiritual worship, his passionate pleading 
for a devout life as incomparably superior to the most engrossiiig 
ceremonialism-— all these were suggested and sustained by that 
patriotic and nation-building purpose of reinstating a living libe- 
ral faitli amidst clogging symbolism and enervating superstition. 
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He redirected the national intellect to the teachings of the 
ancient national scriptures and reopened the national soul to the 
inspiration of the roost honoured national seers. He reiterates 
with tireless insistance and pleads with glowing earnestness that 
the most authoritative prophecy of India proclaims the absolute 
unity, the profound incomprehensibility and the sole omni- 
potence of the Supreme Being ; recognises Him alone as the 
object of worship and obedience and His worship alone as the 
way to beatitude ; allows only to His worship in spirit and in 
truth the virtue of efficacy ; and declares the inseparability of 
pure morality from true worship. His heart deplores that the 
nation lost itself in a maze of observances and stultified itself by 
bowing before uninspiring ideals ; his soul grieves that the one 
holy inner shrine of the Eternal spirit was deserted for the host 
of outer fanes where no grace dwelt and no glory shone. He urges 
the imperative duty, as he claims the inalienable right, of every 
individual soul to approach and to adore in reverence and in 
praise, the Almighty Author of all. He declares and assures 
that the salvation of India lay entirely in the consecration of the 
I nation’s heart and might to the worship and the sern'ce of that 
* One only without a second ’ that the pick of the national consci- 
ence and the national scripture ever faithfully clung to. 

It may be worthwhile to dwell a little on the happy spirit 
in which the genius of Rainmohun Roy interpreted and used the 
national scripture. World-old, perhaps, is the conflict between 
the so-called national and theso-called rational instincts of man ; 
yet in their harmony lies the wise conservation and the confident 
progress of the spirit of the nation. Intimate is the link of the 
, present with the past, and rich the bequest of the boy-gone ages 
to succeeding times. Sacred, however, is the voice of conscience 
and eternal the lifetime* of truth. Shall India barter away her 
birth-right of spiritual freedom for the ready pottage of anti- 
quity, or shall she run the prodigal’s risk of tearing away from 
home and dwelling among inhospitable aliens ? But to Rammo- 
hun Roy’s discerning spirit there appeared no such distressing 
necessity. To the keen gaze of his soul there lay bare, amidst 
the puzzling heap of national scripture a fund of eternal truth 
and' inexpressible joy which sympathetically studied, judiciously 
adopted, intelligently imparted and reverently received, might 
form the pabulum--^the staple food — for his and many a coming 
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generation of enger seekers after God. In this spirit (as Max 
Muller has thoughtfully pointed out), not of a prudent adherence 
to mere antiquity but of an honest search for and grateful 
appreciatiofj of the seeds (»f imperishable truth, that he sought 
to lay down the Vedanta of the Upanishads, stripped of its 
strange and disguising coverings as the basis of the new national 
life. There he rejoiced to meet the Seers of ancient wisdom 
— types of Emerson’s “ teacheii? from within ” — proclaiming 
( to adopt the happy language of the same sage ) a 
God, not of tradition, not of idietoric, not even of inferential 
conviction, but of direct sight — a vihion and an ecstasy that cir- 
cles the world with a halo of celestial glorv and transports the 
soul vvitli the raptures of He.',ven. Inhere he was grateful to 
find a revelation of God’s truth that for loftiness of con- 
ception, depth of insight, serenity of conteniplation, fer- 
vour of devotion, austerity of discipline, perfection of 
disinterestedness and intensity of beatitude would ever 
remain unsurpassed, if at all equalled, in the history of 
the world. Thus he founded his ines.sage on the Upanishads 
for their intrinsic worth, ns “ the one unsectarian basis and 
meeting place” — the suggestive so.urce and the harmonis- 
ing synthesis— of ihe various schools of Indian thought. 
Among the national scriptures he valued them for their divine 
authority of eternal truth ; among the great “ world -books” ho 
welcomed them for their bracing, cheering national air. Thus 
does the soul retain an open inlet for fresh divine inspiration 
as well as a healthy susceptibility to the national mode or trend 
of thought and sentiment ; thus are individual conscience and 
historic continuity harmonised. Free yet authoritative, true yet 
familiar, lasting yet homely, imperishable yet national, the 
Upanishads were to him the national' “Swadeshi” type and 
mould for “ Universal Religion.” Thus did he regain a national 
scripture to the rational soul and furnished to the nation that 
hope and confidence from the past which is tho indispensable 
precursor to national growth and expansion. Thus was he the 
first and greatest reviver of the * nnfalsified,' and * damaged ’ 
Vedanta in the nation as well as the harbinger of the Light of 
the East to a western horizon not yet quite clear of the primitive 
mists of a detached heaven-enthroned Ood and a fallen eden- 
banished man^ 
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Raiiimohan Roy, the ardent restorer of the Upanishadic 
Vedanta, as the deepest insight of the Hindu (the Eastern) 
genius, was likewise the gifted interpreter of the richest expres- 
sion of the Seinetic (the Western) genius — the heart of Jesus. 
The India of the Rishis, fertile and blessed in the wealth of the 
soul, was, however, not — could not be — the India of Rammohun 
Roy. Alike external pressure and internal throb were all along 
modifying and recasting tlm national ideals and replenishing 
and redirecting the national energies. Asa masterly exposi<» 
tion of this theme by that man of colossal talents and cosmo- 
politan sympathies — Mr. Ranade — has made it familiar, momen- 
tous change over the entire field of Indian life resulted from the 
compact of Hindu and Mahammadnn civilisations, culminating 
ill that immortal declaration of Guriinanak that he was neither 
a Hindu nor a Muhammadan, but the equal “soul's brother” 
of both in the worship of that ’’Nirakar AkaljmrmK in whom 
“ Ram and Raheem” passed into one. But Heaven had ordained 
India the spiritual prayag of the world — the sacred spot of 
the congruent confluence of the mighty world-currents of East 
and West — the joy and the strength that came of a lasting, vital 
harmony of intellect and will, knowledge and power. A vaster 
and more comprehensive synthesis than had hitherto been realis- 
ed — had hitherto been, perhaps, possible — had to be attempted ; 
a reverent garnering of “the wisdom of the East and the West,” 
a holy communion of saint and prophet in truth and goodness. 
In this devout spirit of genuine, yet thoughtful enthusiasm, 
Rammohun Roy submitted his “ Precepts of Jesus, the guide to 
peace and happiness” to the world, as a spiritual and ethical code 
calculated powerfully to conduce to the elevation of “men’s ideas 
to high and liberal notions of God” and to “ the maintenance of the 
peace and harmony of mankind at large.” To bring home to the 
“business and bosom” of India the serene godliness, the self-sacri- 
ficing love, the ethical vigour and the winning grace of Jesus, and 
thus to enshrine the Heaven-appointed author of the Christian 
life and civilisation pf the West in the heart of the nation, was 
the avowed object of this remarkable publication. The warm 
controversy it led to, was, perhaps, the indirect testimony to its 
worth and its nece^ity. Now that, with the lapse of nearly three 
generations, all the personal and occasional element in that tough 
fight for truth has ceased to disturb the vision, the work may 
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justly be valued as the prophetic forecast of that great reconcilia- 
tion — that organic federation — of East and West, through which 
every faithful and progressive nation will realise the fulness of 
its potency in a univeisal humanity. The future of India is 
rich with a promise almost baffling present ostiination, even 
because it appears to be that eternal capital of the Spirit-empire, 
whither pilgrim souls from ail quarters, with their heart-offer- 
ings of ideals, aspirations, endeavours and achievements, are 
drawn to the shrine of immortal- Love, and whence will issue 
forth a Light radiant as the glory of the Lord and a Peace pass- 
ing all more human understsmding. That this ancient land, 
thus high honoured of Heaven, may fulfil this lofty destiny, 
depends undoubtedly on her readiness to imbibe this catholic — 
liberal and reverent— spirit of Rammohun Roy — a spirit inspir- 
ed by the faith and active in the hope that it is with the sublime 
soul-contributions and the loving heart — tributes of all worthy 
peoples that God will at last make “the pile complete". This 
spirit, now fairly familiar, at any rate in theory, it was the 
unique <listinction of Rammohum Roy to have inaugurated ; and 
here is one further proof that he is the builder of modern Indian 
nation, the father of new India. 

That this gradual commingling of the best in the East and 
in the West for the ultimate perfection of both— aye, of the 
whole humanity, is even Heaven’s own method, is, it is cheerful 
to note, being realised in an increasing degree on all hands. 
Without subscribing to the .sharp distinction drawn between 
Indian and Christian Theism as respectively enunciating the 
Being and the Chai-acter of God — for, to my mind,theism (Indian 
or Christian) to be a religion should bo equally related, with 
necessary limitations, to both aspects of the question — we may 
all rejoice to note this as the one root-idea beneath Dr. Hall's 
inspiring lectures. Equally evident is this conception of the 
correlation of the Veda, and the Bible in Dr. Deussen's renown- 
ed work on “The Philosophy of the tJpanishads”. The East and 
the West, are according to him, supplementary as the Intelli- 
gence and the Will. The Upanisktds seek to clear the vision 
of truth from the mists of ignorance and illusion ; the Bible 
would nerve the volition with the inspiration of love. Profes- 
sor Upton puts the same truth in another form (in his Hihh&rt 
Uctmea) that the Aryan religious belief seeks to realisp God as 
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the self-manifestinf? substance of all objective phenomena and 
the inner, universal unity of all Reason ; while the Semetic 
faith is noteworthy for emphatically recognising the infinite, 
absolute authority of God as the sanction for the sense of Duty 
asserting itself in every individual soul. To all candid minds, 
the position is now unassailable that for an intense, glowing 
God- consciousness and a sublime “Ethicjal statement” the Ve- 
dantic philosophy is par excellence. It should be 'equally be- 
yond all doubt that for an awe-inspiring sense of God as the 
author of conscience — for “ lighting up ” morality with a cheer- 
ing emotion and bracing up the will into a “cross- hearing” 
power — Christianity is “beyond compare”. According to the 
Vedanta the story of Life is the sublime Epic of Wisdom of 
which the Author is the Hero, too ; according to the Bihle the 
course of Life is the inspiring Drama of Righteousness of which 
the Author is the Protogonist, too. The Vedanta is the cradle 
of the sage and the seer ; the Bible is the nursery of the prophet 
and the martyr. 

Nor need this “larger hope” of a brighter and broader day 
into which Bast and West shall at last pour their converging 
lights, be dimmed by doubts of its denationalising tendency or 
its incompatibility with the manifest variety of human growth. 
To lower uplifting ideals, to impair inner vitality, to weaken a 
chaste “passion for the past,” is to denationalize ; but to swell 
the stream of life with neighbouring currents, to drain out its 
accumulated impurities, and to level down it.s hindering barriers 
of prejudice, is truly to renationnlise. Nations are shifting 
survey-marks for a division of labour, not rigid ring-fences of 
alienated hearts or senseless sheaths of hide-bound souls. They 
are as the shielding shell that breaks and falls when the life it 
has nurtured learns to move and fly. With increasing wisdom, 
the vision takes in a wider horizon ; the heart expands with 
broader sympathies ; the soul reveals vaster afiinities ; the petty 
rivalries of to-day are merged in the larger fraternities of to- 
morrow; and we learn, with zeno, to count men, “not as Athenians 
and Persians, but as joint tenants of a common field to be tilled 
for the advantage of all and each.” The course of human 
evolution lies between undiflTerentiated unity and all-embracing 
union. To emerge from shapeless agglomeration, to clash in a 
traceless struggle for existence, to be echeloned into individual 
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development, to compete for common prizes, to rally for lucra- 
tive commerce, to co-operate in combined philanthropy, to con- 
verge in kindred ideals, to commune in conjoint woi-ship, 
and thus to find each man’s good in all men’s brother- 
hood ; so seems to run the gamut of growth — of differen- 
tiation, expansion, consolidation and harmony — from disinte- 
gration to reintegration. ' The pilgrimage of humanity is 
out of the unrealized one into the realized one ; even 
as its source and substance is the essentially undivided, 
though phenomenally apportioned. One. Has not he, the oracle 
of the OVer-soul, taught us that “one blood rolls uninterruptedly 
an endless circulation through all men, as the water of the globe 
in all one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one”? This was an 
intuitive perception of Rammohun Roy, who was not only 
(to use Professor Sir M. Williams’s language) “ the first earnest- 
minded investigator of the science of comparative religion that 
the world has produced,” but also (as Professor Max Miiller put 
it) the first to complete a connected life-current 1‘etween the 
East and the West— the inspired engineer in the world of faith 
that cut the channel of communication, the spiritual Suez, 
between sea and sea land-locked in the rigid sectarianism of 
exclusive revelation, and set their separate surges of national life 
into one mighty world-current of universal humanity. 

3. This quickening and harmonizing spirit — this passion 
for spiritual faith and worship and this trust in the orgatiic 
unity of truth and humanity — Rammohun Boy sought to embody 
in the Brahmo Samaj, the Indian monotheistic church. It would 
be beside my pi-esent purpose to discuss the question as to how 
far our Samaj has realised the original idea of its gifted founder. 
That it is yet far, very far-from the goal, goes without saying ; 
but that it has never wholly lost sight of, and still less consci- 
ously given up, that ideal is, 1 believe, equally plain. Quite 
imperfect and incorrect, though very common, is the notion that 
the Brahmo Samaj is .wholly a crusade against idolatry and a 
protest against caste. All reorganisation —all nationa.1 upheaval 
—has an inevitable negative side, even as all cultivation involves 
an amount of weeding and pruning. But the Theistic faith is a 
positive constructive agency, advocating and “making for ” 
spiritual ^vorship—^individual and congregational^- and 'spiritual 
freedom through spiritual unity. As the immoriial Trust- 
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Deed — itself a production of a rare religious genius — defined its 
object, the Brahmo Samaj was to be a congregation, a spiritual 
fraternity, of all, without any artificial distinction, for the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immu* 
table Author and Preserver of the Universe, limited by no 
sectarian conception, dimmed by no mask of image or effigy, 
diverted by no oblation or offering, tainted by no life-destroy- 
ing sacrifices, tarnished by no sectarian rancour, but fragrant 
with ft sober, orderly, religious and devout spirit and fruitful in 
promoting the contemplation of God, the union of man, and the 
great virtues of morality and piety, charity and benevolence. Is 
it too much to say that, besring any name and adopting any 
expression, this in spirit and essence is bound to be the only 
saving faith and strengthening grace of India that- is- to-be ? 

The predominant element in this new spirit that Ram- 
mohun Roy would infuse into his race, is the spiritual 
worship of the One Supreme God. Why this land, with a 
wide-spread, highly-jefined monotheistic ideal, did not adopt 
an unadulterated inonolatrous worship, it is not, perhaps, easy 
to determine. It may be, as Dr. Deussen suggests, that this 
sublime idealism was more an intuition — a flash of genius — 
without the “ substruction ” of a detailed conception that 
could vivify, as it would realise itself in, the every-day practice 
of religion. Or it may be, as Mr. Ameer Ali urges, that this 
theoretical ictealism was realised by the nation, as a whole, only 
as material pantheism which can easily fraternise with idolatry 
and is saved from a vulgar fetishism only by its postulate of a 
unifying whole running through and gathering up all. T# 
whatever cause this strange — almost singular — state be due, 
Rammohun Roy laid all the emphasis of his teaching and per- 
suasion on the supreme virtue and inexhaustible efficacy of the 
spiritual worship of the Eternal Author and Saviour of all, 
as a regenerating, reintegrating power; and only to the extent 
to which the Brahmo Samaj loyally adheres to and works out 
this central idea of jts founder, will it reproduce his spirit and 
fulfil bis mission. On this score, may there never be a whisper 
of doubt, a moment of hesitation ! May it be the one sacred 
debt that those who call him master will ever feel they owe 
to his revered memory to invite every child of India, in un- 
failing faith and by inspiring example, to participate in this 
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priceless blessing — this supreme bliss — of worshipping and 
adoring our Maker and Master, Mentor and guide, Parent 
and Sayiaur, in the direct, unveiled communion of Spirit and 
in the unflinching service of Truth ! 

His inborn synthetic temper is inherited by his followers 
even in this holy office of adoration. The worship of the 
Brabrno Saraaj is a puzzle to those outside it — the thoughtful 
shake their heads over it, the light-hearted jeer at it. But 
this “divine service” is the joint gift of the East and the 
West — of invocation inducing adoration, of meditation mellowed 
into communion, of praise preluding prayer, of confession 
consecrated as self -surrender. — As for conjoint, congregational 
worship, beyond the preliminary stage of bhajan — of song 
and dance — it is new again to the spirit of ancietit India. 
Yet, what is congregational worship but the profoundest ex- 
pression of our common humanity in a spiritual fraternity? 
In conjoint worship man approaches, appreciates and embraces 
man as a god-illumined soul. Therein soul sits with soul 
in a sacred ring, soul moves with soul in a holy circle, 
around the One in whose Light they dwell, by whose Love 
they live. Therein soul hails and rejoices in soul for the 
sake of, as deiir unto. Him, the Spouse Divine of all human 
souls. Congregational worship is the Bnndavan of souls ; and 
in hearty congregational worship lies the ultimate solution of 
all human problems. This, as Monier Williams observes, is 
“ not the least of the benefits effected by Rammohun Roy.” 

The other prominent element of the new spirit that 
Rammohun would pour into the ancient heart of Arya- 
varta is the spiritual Unity, as realised through the spiritual 
freedom and spiritual equality, of mankind. To him the 
presence of rich, saving truth in every great dispensation 
was an axiom : the universality of revelation, a verified 
historical -fact ; the direct approach of every soul to its 
Deity an implication, a corollary, of spiritual worship; and the 
ultimate salvation of all a guarantee of God’s unmeasurable love 
and invincible Righteousness. How invigorating, liberalising, 
harmonising and uplifing this new spirit is, may be realised 
through ft just and fair estimation of the work and the examples 
of those that vivified by the inspiration of his life, have repro- 
duced through themselves the part which he played in the build- 
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ing \ip of the nation. Superior as every great soul is to all 
creeds and cults, it may yet be asked where, save in a liberal, 
worshipful, monotheistic church could be fostered the spiritual 
versatility of Keshub Chunder and the “ catholic wholeness ”of 
Ranade. Such souls are the credentials of the Brahmo Samaj. 
May it be ever true to, ever worthy of, their spirit ! Then alone 
wili the prophecy be fulfilled that the foundation of the Brahmo 
Samaj by Raminohim Roy wa-s “ the dawn of the greatest change 
that has ever passed over the Hindu mind.” 

4. But few words are needed to sketch the way in which 
he applied the new spirit to the wants and demands of the age. 
Heie, too, the Rajah’s synthetic spirit served to elevate the 
social sentiment and to enlarge the social outlook of the country. 
In fact, it is here that his nation-building purposes stand 
out prominent even to the casual observer. The ethical moods 
of the East and the West have been distinguished (by Dr. 
Dcussen, for instance) as subjective and objective. Perhaps, this 
is in keeping with the predominant religious ideal of each. Any- 
how, it may be broadly stated that the ethical method of the 
East is personal dicipline, of the West social service ; ai d that the 
ethical end of the East is self-refinement, of the West social 
efficiency. Of this comes the old feud between the ways of the 
individual and the demands of society. But unto the higher 
harmony of a soul that beholds in East and West the two wings 
of the same Mansion, may not the true ethical gospel lie in the 
self-realising fulfilment of the individual through social service 
and the perfection of society through individual development ? 
He this as it preci.sely may, it was through some such method of 
the co-ordination of the individual and the social interests that 
Rajah Rammohun Roy employed the new spirit, typified by 
him, in furthering national progress in all directions. How he 
lived every day of his life for his country and for humanity ; 
how he toiled and spent himself as under his great Master’s 
eye ; how he dedicated his talents and resources to the religious, 
moral, educational, so^ial, political and economical needs of his 
nation ; aye, how his spirit went forth and his arm was stretch- 
ed out, in sorrowing sympathy or rejoicing fellow, ship, even 
beyond the concerns of India— all that is for ever incorporated 
in the story of the race. Verily, Rammohun is the Bhageerath 
of the ever-increasing current of modern Indian life. 
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Suc)i,^ then, reiilized in my humble soul, expressed in 
my scanty language, was the spirit of R:ijah Ramwiohun Roy 
— a comprehensive spirit of faith nnd freedom, of reverence 
and investigation, of simplicity and per»etrativenes8, of devotion 
and service, of enthusiasn and endurance. Into his soul 
poured in light and strength from all points of heaven ; out of 
his heart went forth love ami sympathy to all quarters of life. 
To his country ho was the bridge between “ her unmeasnr(?d 
past and her incalculable future.” 'l?o the world at large he is 
the first arch — the earliest colossus — that spanrmd the East and 
the West. He was the morning star, the matin music, of the 
New Age, in which the many camp-lights will fade in the glory 
of a peaceful day, and the voices of various liosts will join in 
a universal hallelujah. The descendant of the Rishis, the disciple 
of Jesus, the ardent worshipper of the “ One only without a 
second”, the . passionate devotee of freedom, the sorrowing 
friend of the bereaved, the dauntless champion of the oppressed, 
the merry companion of childhood, the sage councillor of states- 
men, he was even tlie prototype of the coming race, where 
man’s soul shall bo a mirrored miniature of the world. Draw- 
ing his spiritual nurture from the great world-repositories of 
faith and hope, and realising in himself the abiding affinities 
of all revelations of God, his soul was one of the springs — the 
far-off sources — of. that international spiritual federation, that 
distant divine event of universal humanity, to which the whole 
creation moves. If, accoiding to Max M filler, the greatest 
discovery of even a century renowned for its revolutionising 
discoveries, is that the original god-consciousness of Hindu, Greek, 
Roman and Teuton was radically one, Rammohun Roy was an 
accredited pioneer of that sovereign discoveiy. Aye, he was like- 
wise the herald that proclaimed that, philology apart, “Jove and 
Jehovah ” are counterparts, supplementing and fulfilling each other 
— the God of Consciousness and Conscience — of Reason and 
Righteousness-— being ultimately One. The Dream of Akbar was 
the Vision of Rammohun Roy. It was this epoch-making genius 
that sketched the plan and laid the foundation of that world- 
wide Temple that would be — 

“ Neither Paged Mosque, nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 
To every breath from heaven, and Truth and Peaice 
And Love and Justloe oame and.dvjjnlt therein.** 
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THE MAHOMEDAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

THE HON. MR. JUSTICE SHARP^UD-DINS 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.^ 

The President delivered his speecli in the vernacular 
amidst frequent applause. He said he had little new to say. 
Conference topics were well worn and the action of the Con- 
ference recognised every part of India. He, however, exhorted 
his audience, as Moslems, to [nove worthy of their glorious 
past and to strive to reach forward to the goal which lay be- 
fore them. They had no reason for despondency or despair 
and possessed the full capacity to advance. The proper use 
of the faculties innate in them would bear the desired fruit. 
For a time it seemed as if the community had slumbered 
and ceased to be true to itself, but now wsigns >f life and 
activity were visible on all sides, which encouraged them to 
persevere. 

But they must wake up and work. Other communities 
were far in advance in the race of material progress. At the 
same time there were some changes that must be avoided dur- 
ing the course of this struggle to regain lost ground. Mahomedans 
must ^ not fall into the habit of imitation or into error. The 
speaker explained that true progress was based upon proper 
education. For this object Aligarh College had been founded. 
Referring to that institution he strongly advocated raising it 
to the status of a University. This had been the dream of 
Sir Syed’s life. Now Government, seeing the efforts of the 
community to advance, and recognising the true loyalty of 
Moslems, would sympathise with and assist them. 

In the course of his speech the President also referred 
to .the All-India Mahomedan nobles' deputation in October to 
H. E. the Viceroy. The leadera of the community, he said, 
seeing that Government had come to recognise the importance 
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of the Mahomedan .factor in the Indian question and to re- 
cognise the loyalty of the race and the fact that its interests 
had suffered much in the past, knew that the time had come 
to place their case directly before the Supreme Government. 
Here, paying a tribute to the work of Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk in this connection, he remarked upon the surprising and 
significant unanimity of thought and action that the deputation 
had evinced and the exceedingly short period of time in which 
the representatives had come together and decided upon the 
course of the action to be followed. The labours of this deputa- 
tion were already bearing fruit. Iks importance had been fully 
recognised by the Press not only of India but of Europe. For 
the unprecedented success that had attended its work the thanks 
of the community were due to the King and to the Viceroy. 
These thanks, he said, should be shown not by words alone but 
by actions. While the true Ruler was he who had the good of 
his subjects ever in mind, the true subject was he who placed his 
entire faith in the ruler. 

He then announced that 24 scholarships had been given by 
the College, one for each division of the new Province. It was 
also stated that the Normal School was to be established at Aligarh 
with the object of training governesses for zenanas. A resolution 
was also passed to the effect that strict enquiry into all religious 
endowments waknf was necessary, that a detailed list of these 
Wakaf in all Indirf should be compiled, and the mutavalais called 
upon to furnish an account of their stewardship. This was car- 
ried by acclamation, as also was a resolution that Urdu, being 
the Mahomedan language, should be taught in the madrassas, in- 
struction being begun in the mother tongue of the children and 
Urdu gradually replacing it as the boys grew up, till the teach- 
ing was Urdu and English. 
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THE HON. MB. GOEHALE. 

In acknowledging the vote of thanks passed by the 
Congress, Mr. Gokhale said: — 

Mr. President, Brother Delecutes, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — It is a late hour, but I must crave your indul- 
gence for a few minutes. I beg in the first place to tender 
ito you my humble and most sincere thanks for the Kesolu- 
tion you have just adopted. The Eesolution is couched in 
terms altogether too generous ; but, leaving that aside, I may 
say that it gives me the same feeling of pride and pleasure 
as when a servant learns that he has given satisfaction to his 
master. (Applause.) At the last (Jongress you imposed 
this duty on me of proceeding to England. I do not mind 
confessing to you that I accepted that responsibility with 
considerable misgiving. Last year I^ala I^ajpat Roy and 
myself proceeded to England on the Congress Mission, but 
that work was one with which I was somewhat familiar. It 
was that of political agitation, of going about the country 
and addressing public meetings ; but this time I was asked by 
you to go there to press upon the attention of the 
authorities the more pressing question of Indian reform. 
The authorities in England in connection with India 
are, first of all, the Secretary of State and, next, the British 
Parliament. It was a difficult matter in some respects, but 
the difficulty was removed by the great change which took 
place in the position of the two parties in England during the 
interim which had long been committed to imperialism and 
which suddenly found herself in the face of a protest on the 
democracy of England. This democracy rose in wrath, and 
hurled forth the Government which had been in power. A 
new Government came into power with a House of Commons 
strongljr democratic and a friend of freedom all over the- 
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world. The position had greatly improved, and that greatly 
facilitated the work which you. asked me to undertake. The 
Secretary of State in Council was another difficulty. The 
Council of the Secretary of State is composed, as you all know, 
of men whose only idea of the Government of India is to let 
it continue in the hands of the present officials. We had a 
Secretary of State who approached the question with an open 
mind, and gave me several opportunities to place before him 
any important question relating to the Congress ; but he made 
it a condition that these interviews should be treated as con- 
fidential. I cannot, therefore, say anything that has passed 
between us ; but I may say in general that I was given every 
opportunity to put our Congress case before him. 

What the results of those meetings will be time alone 
will show ; but I hope that in the course of the next few 
years we shall see considerable drastic changes in several 
directions. (Applause.) I will say no more about the Sec- 
retary of State, but will say one word about the House of 
Commons. The present House of Commons must not be 
confounded with the previous House of Commons. It has 
altogether been a different kind of House, hlverybody who 
goes to the House feels and says so. They say not for 60 or 70 
years has the House of Commons assembled in England like 
this. There was fervour for reform, for freedom, for nation- 
al aspirations such as have never been witnessed in England. 
Our President told you that there was a revival at the pre- 
sent moment of the old spirit of liberty— revival of the old 
spirit of liberty associated with such honoured names as Cob- 
den and Bright. There is not the. least doubt that more 
than half of the* House of Commons were anxious to do some- 
thing for India, but they do not know much about India, and 
have to depend on the reports which are conflicting, because 
the official version is one way and the popular version is 
another way ; but their antecedents, traditions, and sympa- 
thies are all ranged on onr side, and this is a factor which 
will be useful in counteractiiig the iufluenee of bureau^ 
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cratio officers in India. This is the position so far as the work 
done there is concerned. I will say one word more. I al- 
ways held — and I think every Congressman had always held 
— that most of the work is to be done by ourselves. I have 
often said that nine-tenths of our work lies in our hands. 
Twenty years ago the founds of this Congress, Mr. Hume, 
addressed certain verses to the Congressmen : — 

Sons of Ind, why sit ye idle, 

Wait ye for some Deva’s aid ? 

Buckle to, be up and doing, 

Nations by themselves are made. 

This Mr. Hume said some twenty years ago, and every 
Congressman who is worth anything has always felt and 
realised this. There are certain difficulties which can only 
be overcome with the assistance of the British democracy. 
If and when we make further progress it may be possible 
for us to rely upon ourselves, but at the present moment we 
cannot do so. 

The officials are more powerful, and it is ne-jessary that 
we should seek co-operation and support of the British 
democracy in England to whom the officials in this coun- 
try have to pay heed. That is the reason why I believe 
in English agitation, and the work being done in Eng- 
land ^o-day should not be discontinued. I beg you to 
remember if anything is done to interrupt this work it would 
be disastrous. If you wish to bring things home forcibly to 
the people in England, we must go on building up public 
opinion there. It seems that, while the existing arrangement 
Itists, we must seek the assistance of the British Democracy 
and not that of the retired Anglo-Indians, but the British 
Democracy, who are the friends of freedom. We must seek 
their assistance to keep in check officials out here. 



NAWAB EHAJA ATIEULA OF DACCA. 


Nawab Khaja Atikula of Dacca, in proposing the Resolu- 
tion, on the Partition question said I feel very much honor- 

ed by being entrusted with this important Resolution. I may 
tell you at once that it is not correct that the Mussalmans of 
Eastern Bengal as abodyarein favour of the partition of Bengal. 
The real fact is that it is only a few leading Mussalmans who for 
their own purposes supported the measure. To support parti- 
tion is to lay an axe at our feet; for partition means anenormops 
cost and the people are not able to bear this heavy burden. 
At least, to save ourselves from this cost, the Hindus and 
Mussalmans should continue to enter an united protest against 
the measure. I very much regret that the views of the 
members of the Khaja family of Dacca, to which I have the 
honor to belong, have been very much misrepresented. 
It is true that Nawab Salimulla has given his 8up]^ort to 
the partition, but' that does not prove that the Khaja family 
is with him in this respect. As a matter of fact iftat is 
his own individual view, and that is not the view of 
the bulk of the Kh<\ja family. The view of the latter is that 
partition is a great wrong done both to Hindus and Mussal- 
tnans and it should be revoked. Gentlemen, I need not 
enter into the details of this question, which has already 
been discussed threadbare. I only hope that the Rt. Hon’ble 
Mr. Morley will see his way to reverse it. Before I sit down 
I wish to say a few words with regard to the Hindu-Mussal- 
man question. In this matter I am entirely at one with 
Sir Syed Muhammad, whose noble utterances have been 
quoted by our ve?nerable President, There is no doubt 
Mussalmans and Hindus are the two eyes of Ind^. It is 
hhrdly necessary to say that if you injure the ope, you in-' 
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jure the other. As a late distinguished Mussalman said : 
“ We should try to be one in heart and soul and act in 
unison ; if united we can sujiport each other ; if not, the 
effect of the one against the other will tend to the destruc- 
tion and downfall of both”. Grentlemen, that has ever been 
the policy of the Khaja family of Dacca. My revered grand- 
father and my revered father preached the same doctrine 
and I am only following them when I say the interests of 
both Hindus and Mussalmans are blended together and they 
should always act in concert. 


THE HON. NAWAB S7ED MUHAMMAD. 


The Hon’ble Nawab Syed MuhamtnHd seconded the motion 
proposing Mr. Dabadhai Naoioji to the chair in a happy little 
speech. He said : — Mr. Chairman and Brother Delegates, It is 
with great plea.sure that I rise to second the motion before you. 
At the same time it strikes me that no fornmlity is more unneces- 
sary or so self-evident than the proposition you are called upon 
to approve. Does this proposal that Dadabhai Naoroji should be 
elected to fill the chair in this assembly really require to be 
proposed and seconded ? Has it not been already carried by the 
repeated acclamations whose thunder has reverberated from one 
end of the land to the other and is now being echoed in this hall 
of the whole nation ? It seems to me almost unnecessary to com- 
mend the name of the greatest living Indian to your acceptance. 
To half a century of ceaseless endeavours and self-sacrifice is now 
added the supreme sacrifice, at his age, of undertaking a long 
journey to preside over your deliberations, and it is for you, 
representatives of all India, to show how you appreciate your 
trusted and reverefi leader whose whole life is a source of living 
light and guidance to all who would serve our country and fill us 
with refreshing hope that the progress of India towards her 
proper place in the family of the world's nations would be little 
Ktarded by differences in religion or race (cheers). 



THE HON. MOHAMED YUSUF* 


The resolution on the qestion of Wakfs was entrusted to 
Khan Bahadur Moulvie Mohambd Yusup of Bbhab, who 
came upon the platform .imidst prolonged and deafening 
cheers and shouts of, Bande Mata/ram and cries of Allaho Akbwr 
and Markaba. He said:— Our President has brought about the 
consummation of a union between the Hiindus and the Mohame- 
dans. As regards the proposition entrusted to me I beg to say 
that I am much obliged, and all Mohamedans are much obliged 
to the Congress for having introduced questions relating to the 
Mohamedan community into its programme. First of all the 
question relating to Haj pilgrims originated from the Congress, 
and it has met with success at the hands of Lord Minto. I hope 
this question relating to Wakfs, which is of the very greatest 
importance to the Mohamedan community, which has been taken 
up by the Congress will meet with similar success. I do not 
think that any objection could be taken to this resolution. It is 
the opinion of a large majority of lawyers and of statesmen that 
the Mvy Council has made a mistake in this matter. T may 
;tell you, without going into technicalities, that the question of 
j^Wakfs is inseparably connected with the religion of the Mohamo' 

, dans, and therefore the Privy Council in interfering with the law 
of Wakfs has to a certain extent, although unintentionally, 
interfered with the religious view and convictions of Mohamedans. 


MR. JINNAH, BAR-AT-LAW. 

Mr. JiNNAH of Bombay seconded the resolution and referred 
to the Mohamedan gratification at the common platform afforded 
by the Congress. “We treat not the Privy Council's decision 
lightly, but learned Mohamedans, like Messrs. Ameer AH and 
BuddrUdin Tyabjee, have said that their law has not been rightly 
interpreted. 



MR. MOULVIE ABUL KASIM. 


Mr. Moulvte Abul Kasim in support of the Wakf resolution 
«aid: — The resolution which has bOen put before you by my 
distinguished co-religioniat who is an acquisition to the Congress 
camp, is one which affects only the membera of my community 
4ind itus adoption by the Subjects Committee is a significant fact ; 
end there is, I belive, a pious superstition about it. Last year, 
whilasome of my co-religionists were exhausting their resources, 
their energies, and I believe, their abilities, in impressing upon 
these people that untold imaginary blessings would follow the 
partition, we Congressmen found a real grievance of the Mohame- 
dans ; and meeting at Benares, the holy city of the Hindus, we 
asked that the difficulties of the pious Mussalmans visiting the 
holy shrines of the Hedzaj be removed. And we are glad that 
the resolution has met with success. We hope a similar fate 
awaits this resolution. If those of my co-religionists, who will 
meet at Dacca on the 30th fall in with the views of their host, I 
am afraid they will oppose the resolution, firstly, because it is 
against a Government measure to which they will pledge to give 
their support, and secondly, becau.se it is a resolution of the 
•Congress which they will be pledged to oppose. The adoption of 
the resolution proves that we the Mohamedans can have special 
grievances removed through the Congress and there is no need 
for a separate political association or for a Confederacy, open or 
secret. The resolution was put to the vote and carried unani- 
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The Partition Resolution. 

In seconding the Resolution on the Partition of Bengal at the 
last session of the Congress, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea said : — 
It is our misfortune — that it should be necessary from year 
to year to appeal to your indulgence to accord to this question a 
leading place in your deliberations. I know not how long this 
necessity will last, But this I do know that so long as the parti- 
tion is not Withdrawn or modifietl, the Bengalee-speaking com- 
munity will not be satisfied and that no matter what concessions 
may be granted in other directions, they will fail to conciliate 
the people or allay the prevailing excitement. Every now and 
then we hear of a lull in the agitation^ of a subsidence of the 
feeling which has pi'ompted it. The other day there appeared a 
letter in the Tiims from a correspondent in India in which the 
latter was pleased to observe that the agitation was on the wane. 
We are in the unfortunate position of a patient suffering from a 
painful disease which has its periods of intermission, bujb the 
patient knows no rest or peace so long as the root-cause of the 
mischief lies ingmined in his constitution. Time blunts the edge 
of all sorrow. Time is the great healer. But time with his 
modifying hands has not sciothed our wounds. There may be a 
temporary cessation of the feeling ; but the grief is there, firmly 
rooted in the depths of our hearte. There is no feeling deeper in 

t e. hfirt of the Bengalee than that which is associated with the 
and gathers round the domestic cir*cle. The Bengalee, be 
he a Hindu or a Mohamedan, feels the strongest ifepugnance to 
^he bi'eaking up of his home. He resents it with a fanaticism 
which is religious in its intensity. So does he view with bitter 
pain and indignation the separation from himself of hi^.kith and 
kin by the formation of a separate Legislature and a separate 
Government. The partition is in the nature of an outrage 
upon the deepest domestic 'associations. Gall it a mere 
sentiment — an irrational sentiment if you like — but there 
it is, — none can ignore it, moving the hearts of our people 
with a power and intensity to which there, is. no parallel 
in the annals our pepalAr upheaynls. No, is it merely a 
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tion of sentiment. The issnes are much deeper. They affect 
the whole of India. They concern what with Us is the problem 
of problems. If it wei*e merely a question of territorial redis- 
tribution, all this excitement would b^ inexplicable. The matter 
is much more serious than that. The question is whether the 
public opinion of a great Province, expressed with singular 
unanimity and unequalled emphasis, is to be flouted and treated 
with open and undisguised contempt, and that in a matter affect- 
ing the vital well-being of the Province. • Thus in another form 
and under a different name you have the old-old question of the 
assertion of popular opinion and the vindication of the principle 
of self-government. It is in this form and in this sense that the 
question appeals with convincing force to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the whole of India. 

Mr. Morley and Partition. 

Last year, abcnit this time, when we discussed this question, 
the Liberal Government had come into power with Mr. Morley 
as Secretary of State for India. We bad never known Mr. 
Morley in that capacity. We knew him more as an author than 
as a statesman. We knew him better as the biographer of Cob- 
den and Burke, as the author of Compromise, than as the Radical 
politician or the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Many of us had, 
indeed, sat at his feet in the sense that we had imbibed from his 
writings those le.ssons of political wisdom, dominated by the 
larger cjonsiderations of expediency, which have their roots in 
the eternal moralities of things. We, therefore, welcomed our 
political Guru as the contixiller of the destinies of our mother- 
land. We welcomed him to the seat of the great Akbar in the 
firm confidence that he would fill it with more than the wisdom 
and with scarcely less than the beneficence of the greatest of the 
Mogul Emperors. Perhaps our expectations were pitched a" 
little too high.. If that be so,- Mr. Morley himself is responsible 
for it. For, who can read his writings or rise from their per* 
utel without coming to the conclusion that here was a 
master-figure in the world of thought and action and that 
his caution was but another name for that temper of mind 
which gathers in the forces of action, preliminary to vigorous 
and determined effort. We realized the difficulties of hii^ 
Intiiation we i^ere prepared to mftke large allowances for 

unWtttlid bureaucratic atmos^ihere which he 
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every moment of bis life and in which he might be said to live 
and move and have his being. For of all the bureaucracies 
which govern or misgovern countries, the stififest, the most 
reactionary, the slowest to move, the one above all others gifted 
with the fatal gift of a superabundance of confidence in its own 
infallibility, is the bureaiiGr>|cy installed at the India Office. 
But people expcicted that a man of Mr. Morley’s power with his 
great influence over the House and the country would rise 
superior to his environments, assert his personality and vindi> 
cate those lofty principles of political .wisdom and justice with 
which his honoured name is imperishably associated. Sir, we 
have been asked to wait and that by no other than Sir William 
Wedderburn, than whom there is not a stauncher or a more 
self-sacrificing worker in the cause of our regeneration. The 
same advice has been emphasised by another friend of our people 
whom we all greatly respect hut whom I miss on this plat> 
form (the Right Hon’ble Mr. Samuel Smith). Wait, we must — 
what else can we do ? Waiting upon the will of our rulers has 
been our lot for the last thiee centuries. We shall certainly 
wait but not in meek submission to the will of our rulers as 
the decree of an inexomble fate, but with the firm resolve to 
overcome that fate and to work out our salvation. 

Orientals of the New School. 

Our rulers must recognise the new spirit, born, it may be, 
of the huge blunder of the partition, vibrating through our 
hearts, uplifting us to a higher plane of political efibrt. We 
are no longer OrienUls of the old type, content to grovel under 
iske weight of an overmastering fate, but we are Orientals of the 
new school, enfranchised by English culture and influences, 
revivified by the example of Japan, China and Persia; and as 
Orientals of the new school we believe that nations by themselves 
are made. Yes, we shall wait witlji patience, but it will not he 
the patience of inaction, but patience accompanied by astrenuops 
effort to undo or at any rate modify the partition of Bengal. . 

Mr. Morlei's “SuTTLjsb Fact”. 

Mr. Morley declines to reopen the question on the 
ground that partition is a settle!] . fact. We in oul* turn 
d^line to accept it < as settled fact. We decline to accept 
a wrong-r-what is admittedly a wrong, a deliberate affront to 
the pndic opinion of onr po^!e--r<ie jintong^; the veritiei..flf. 
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life and administration. A wrong is a lie. It is opposed to 
the will of God and the ,moml order of the universe. It 
dannot endure. We are resolved to undo it; and aided by 
the unseen but irresistible forces which help every right 
cause, we hope to achieve success. Mr. Merely does not seek 
to justify the partition. He makes two significant admissions. 
He says that the partition went wholly and decisively against 
the views of the majority of the people conceited. Further^ 
he admits that there were errors in the original plan.* It is 
inconceivable how with these admissions he c«n stand where 
he is. A little persistent push will dislodge him from it. I 
admit that a statesman is not hound to be logical. But he ia 
bound tr> be reasonable, he is bound to be just. He cannot 
override the paramount considerations of right-dealing. Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation. Righteosiisness is the very 
breath of imperial statesmanship. The most reactionary of 
Indian Viceroys has told us that the British Empire in India 
is founded upon the eternal moralities of things. The most re- 
actionary of Indian law-makers (the author of the Sedition , 
Clause in the Penal Code) has told us that a single act of con- 
scious injustice is more disastrous to British rule tnan a great 
reverse sustained upon an Asiatic battle-field. A wrong has been 
perpetrated. It is felt as such by the people-^it is admitted aa 
such by the rulers. Not to redress it but to perpetuate it would 
be a piece of grave injustice to the people and would be disastrous 
to the credit of British rule in India. It will do more than 
anything el.se that I knew of to shake popular confidence — the 
bulwark of thrones and states — in the policy and intentions of 
the Government. What is a Government for, if it will not re*- 
dress a wrong ? That is its high mission — its sacred function. 
Liberalism is wedded to progress. Progress involves the unset- 
tling of the existing order of things. A Libera] Minister, who- 
declines to redress a wrong on the ground that it is a settled 
fact, does violence to his political creed. What was the Govern** 
ment doing till lately ? It was upsetting the educational policy 
of tbe Tory Government — unsettling a fact. 

Mr: Morley admits that there are errors in the original 
plan. 1 take it that partition is to become a permanent ineti^ 
tdtioiit' If so, ate we to ttfkderstand that they are to find atv 
ahitHi^^plaoe iil.a permanent admiaistralave arrangement, afl^t- 
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ing the happiness of millions of our people ? The position is so 
untenable that even the Pioneer, which is a pro-partition and 
semi'Oihcial journal, is constrained to say that in the light of this 
admission Mr. Morley has no option left to him but to modify 
the partition “No question of temporary inconvenience,” says the 
Pioneer, “can be made an exc**ise for perpetuating errors, and the 
right coui*se would be to amend the partition at once”. 

Larger Considerations of Expediency. 

Mr. Morley’s position is thus absolutely untenable. But he 
tells us that his attitude isdetermind by the larger considerations 
of political expediency. What those considerations are, he has 
not told us. He was challenged to state them by Mr. O'Donnell, 
but he declined to do so. Are we then to understand that they 
are such as will not bear the light of publicity or the test pf 
scrutiny ? If that be so, then the public will not regard them 
as valid. Difleiing as I do from Mr Morley’s view, 1 desire to 
meet him on his own ground, and I hold that the larger conside- 
rations of expediency demand the reversal or modification of 
partition. Is there a more important asset to a Government 
than the contentment of the governed ? Why, Sir, in the 
case of a foreign Government such as ours is, it is an asset of 
priceless value. Her gracious Majesty the late Queen Empress 
is my authority. In the Proclamation of the 1st. Nov., 1858, 
which represents the high water-mark of British statesmanship 
of the last generation, she declai'od that, in the contentment of 
her people, lay the strength of her Empire. The partition of 
Bengal has struck at the root of that popular contentment which 
Is the gmtest bulwark of the British Empire in India. It has 
claused wide-spiead dissatisfaction and has alienated the people 
from the Government. If the good-will of the governed be a 
factor for the purposes of a wise and efficient administration, the 
Government at least in Bengal has largely forfeited it. There 
'c4n be no co-operation between the rulers and the ruled in the 
work of administration with this yawning gulf separating them. 
Let me cite a case in point. The other day a high officer 
of the Government, a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
visited Rajshaye in the new province with a view to 
found a Co-operative Credit Society. The aid of the local 
IMetB was invoked. They point-blank refused, to* oo-ops- 
lute'with him; the locaL conreEipoindettt of a Galeutta lilM- 
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paper remarking that the people have lost all confidence in the 
Government. Lo and behold this is one of the fruits of partition. 
Mr. Merely wants new facts to justify his re-opening the question* 
Here is fact No. 1. Let me pass on to fact No. 2. There is a 
class of our population who have lost all faith in the utility of 
constitutional agitation. They will not approach the Govern* 
ment with memorials or petitions. What is the good of them 
all — they say. Here, in the matter of the partition, we have beg- 
ged and prayed and protested. But all in vain. The Govern- 
ment will not listen to our prayers. Self-repect demands that we 
should not have anything to do with a Government, so unsympa- 
thetic and so irresponsive to popular appeals. This view may be 
right or it may be wrong. I, for one, am a firm believer in tjie 
utility of constitutional agitation, (a voice cried out,“ no”). You 
may say ‘no’ to the end of your life. You will not convince me 
that I am in the wrong or that you are right. However that 
may be, there is the feeling — an utter loss of all confidence among 
a section of our people in the utility of constitutional agitation, 
is it possible to think of a situation more grave ? But let us pass 
on. There is yet another new fact sutficiently serious to attract 
Mr. Motley’s attention . In some of the Eastern d’striots, Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans have hitherto lived in peace and amity. 
Partition has caused friction and irritation which may deepen 
and increase. 

The Attitude of the Mahomedans. 

In this connection, I desire to say one word as regards the 
attitude of the Mahomedan community. When the partition 
proposal was first broached, the Mahomedan community, with 
one exception, was opposed to it. Since then what has happen- 
ed to bring about a change in their attitude ? As a community 
they have got nothing beyond a few appointments in the 
ministerial and the subordinate executive and police services. 
Has the cause of Mahomedan education received a new 
impetus or are the interests of sanitation better looked 
after ? The Mahomedan community have no reason to be satis- 
fied with the Partition ; and, as a matter of fact, they do not 
support it. Here are some facts which conclusively bear out 
this view. There were no less than 259 anti-partition meet- 
ing held ontheanniversaiy of the partition., At 135 of these 
ipf^Ungs Mahomedans corOperated with the Hindus in protest^* 
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ing against the partition. The four most important anti-parti- 
tion meetings where those held in Calcutta, Dacca, Faridpur 
and Hymensingh. The Presidents of all these meetings were 
Mahomedan gentlemen of light and leading. I know there were 
some pro-partition meetings. But they were the work of one 
man, aided by his Anglo-Indian friends, official ar.d non-official. 
The official support of the pro-partition agitation is a scandal 
of the gravest magnitude. The official support of public move- 
ments deprives them of all their significance. At the pro-parti- 
tion meetings held at Dacca on the 16th October, 1905, and again 
on the 16th October, 1906, high European officials were pre- 
sent. Official w'irepullers organized pro-partition demonstra- 
tipns at Serajgunge and Madaripore. Mr. Morley’s attention 
has been called to this matter and in reply to a question asked 
in Parliament, he said that he had no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of the new Province would enfoi ee the official orders on 
the subject. We are curious to know how far this has been done. 
Well, may reactionary officials interest themselves in creating a 
split between Hindus and Mahomedans. The rising tide of 
popular opinion is daily increasing in volume and power. The 
enthronement of popular opinion is only a question of time. 
Twenty-five years ago, Lord Bipon said from his place tis Chancel- 
lor of the University of Calcutta that publij opinion was destined 
even in India to become the irresistible and the unresisted master 
of the Government. ,, There are those who would give worlds to 
bring about the indefinite postponement of this blessed consum- 
mation. We have to guard oureelves against the machinations 
of these intriguers who are the enemies of Hindus and Mahome- 
dans alike. Speaking for myself as a member of the Hindu 
community, I desire to tell my Mahomedan fellow-countrymen 
that we welcome the political ferment, which is noticeable 
among the great Islamic community in India. We rejoice at 
their growing aspirations. From us they may expect nothing 
but sympathy and co-operation ; for we recognise them as bro- 
thers linW together by au insepaiuble destiny. Let Hindus and 
Mahomedans stand side by side on a common platform — may it 
not be the platform of this Congress — this hallowed spot cqnse- 
crated by the self-denying labours of so many distinguished and 
patriotic men-^and by mut^uiL^ffort-— it may be by motual for* 
beatauce and inotnal eharity^ork out their common 
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An Appeal, 

I know not what the fate^of this agitation will be. For 
the present the signs are all against us. The future is enveloped 
in the deepest gloom. The heart of the stoutest may well quail 
as he sees the prospect before him. For eighteen long nionths 
have we carried on this agitation. For how much longer are we 
to continue it ? From the depths of our hearts cries out a \ oii'e : — 
“Oh continue it, so long as the wrong is not righted. Let the 
banner which you have raised float in the breeze — the emblem 
of your hope and your triumph; and, if perchance, the banner 
should drop from your sinking hands, the God of nations will 
raise up others in your places who will carry it aloft, and aided 
by the irresistible forces of Time, which make for justice and pro- 
gress. they will carry it to an assured, if not a speedy triumph.’^ 

To this inner voice we bow. And we are resolved God 
willing, to continue this agitation, through good report and 
through evil report. With us Partition is what Home 
Rule is with the Irish. For a hundred years, the Irish 
have fought for Home Rule. For a hundred years they have 
met with defeat and disa^ppointment For a hundred years, 
they have again and again come back to the charge. We 
mean to imitate tbp Irish along those constitutional lines 
which will win foi* us the sympathy and support of civilised 
mankind, never yielding, never despairing, possessing our souls 
in patience, with the firm confidence that, as in the physical so 
in the moral world, the darkest night is often the precursor of 
the brightest day and holds concealed in its bosom the germs of 
those golden streaks which herald the advent of the new dawn. 

Brother- Delegates, — I have a word of appeal to you. We 
want your sympathy and your support. Will it be extended to 
UB? Say “ yes or no", (the whole house shouted “yes" vocife- 
rously). I thank you for this demonstration of sympathy, and 
I beg of you when you go back to your homes to record in your 
provincial meetings and in your provincial associations your 
votes of protest against the cruel wrong which has been done to 
the people of Bengal. Let the Government know that a wrong 
done to one province is shared by all. The moral significance of 
su^h a demonstration, it is impossible to exaggerate. It will 
oonstitote a bulwark of strength in our national struggle. It 
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will invest the public opinion of a province with the potency of 
the national voice of all India. It will intensify the solidarity 
between province and province by making the participators in 
their mutual sorrows and anxieties. Therefore, brother-dele- 
gates, do I with all confidence appeal to you to stand by us in 
this, the greatest struggle in which we have been engaged since 
we have come under British rule ; and to such an appeal made 
by afflicted Bengal to united India there can be but one reply, 
and it will be a reply which will voice forth the prevailing senti- 
ment of this great assembly — namely, that we aro all brothers, 
moved by common grievances, animated by common sentiments, 
ideals and aspirations linked together by *» common destiny and 
that, as brothers, we are resolved to fight for each other’s rights 
and 8ta.nd by each other in the hour of their darkest misfortune. 


THE BOYCOTT MOVEMENT. 



The Bengal boycott formed the subject of the second Reso- 
,lution,whichwasa8-»follow8:-- 

“That having regard to the fact that the people of this 
country have little or no voice in its administration, and that 
their representations to the Government do not receive due 
consideration, this Congress is of opinion ’that the boycott 
movement, inaugurated in Bengal by way of protest against the 
Partition of that Province, was and is legitimate.” 

the hqb’ble mb. AMBIOA CHARAN MAZUMOAR. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ambica Oharan Mazumdar« in movipg the 
Resolution, said that the Partition had been forcibly carried out 
by an unsympathetic Government, and that had forced the 
people of j^ngal to take to boycott in retaliation. The un- 
fortuiMte policy which dictated the Partition of Bengal, and 
which still influenced its operation, had undone tho lal^urs ci a 
hundred years. The mighty builders ctf .this vast Empire ^lulgbt | 
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to lay its foundation bi'oad- based upon the affections of the 
people, and, in doing so, they had wisely laid down what might 
be called the principle of a neutrality in the administration of 
the country as between the diverse nations inhabiting it. The 
Partition had set back the hands of progress on the clock of 
time and had reversed that policy. Referring to the enforced 
retirement of Sir Bampfyide Fuller, the speaker said that Mr, 
Morley was entitled to their sincere congratulation. Mr. Morley, 
it was true, had not gone far enough to find out the root cause 
of the present state of feeling in Bengal ; but it must be admit- 
ted that he had gone far beyond any other statesmen would have 
done in similar circumstances. The attempt on the part of the 
authorities to alienate Mahomedans from the Swadeshi movement 
having prnctically failed, another attempt was made to discredit 
the movement. The cry was raised that there was a split in 
the Congress Camp. It was, perhaps, the wish that was father 
to the thought. It was at a conference at Burdwan, in 1904, 
that the first note was sounded against what was known as the 
** mendicant policy,” and then the Swadeshi movement was 
organised. The Extreme party was against the mendicant policy: 
They were supposed to be a danger to the State, but this he 
absolutely denied. Theirs was an attitude of despair and dis- 
appointment. They were perfectly at one with the Moderates 
in condemning the Partition, They were perfectly with them in 
resolutely trying to keep up the boycott. The Extreme party, 
however, had got sick of constitutional agitation and would have 
none of it. He did not know where to stand. To agitate was 
to become obnoxious ; to be silent was to become dangerous ; that 
was a position too grim to he humourous. He absolutely denied 
that there were any unhealthy ideas attached to the new party. 
If there were any, the responsibility for it rested upon the 
shoulders of the Government, which had openly flouted and rid- 
den rough-shod over the opinion of the people. He considered 
the righ^ of petition to be the highest privilege of a free nation. 
This right which the^ people could claim had been clung to with 
faith by them. It was a right for which Milton wrote and 
Hampden died," and for which many people in Germany and 
Russia were straggling. The unfortunate people of Bengal, who 
had been subjected to a cruel wrong, would continue the boycott 
until success was achieved. 



BABU BEPIN CHANDRA PAL. 


Babu Bepin Chandra Pal seconded the motion. He said : — 
You will have observed the word “ boycott” is attached to the 
word “movement”. The word “boycott” is left severely alone, 
and the only qualification which the authors of this Resolution 
have attached to the word “ l)oycott” is that it shall move from 
point to point, move from city to city, move from division to 
division, move, I hope you will allow ^ me to add, from Province 
to Province. (Cheers and Hear, hear from Mr. PsTs followers.) 
And the omission of any other qualifying expression in regard to 
this term is significant. It is not, you will observe, a mere 
boycott of goods. It is boycott of something else. Do not be 
afraid! We have done tfiat something in that part of Bengal 
which I have the honour in my humble way to represent. We 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam have not only tried to boycott, so 
far as it has lain in our power, British goods ; but all honorary 
offices and association with the Government. You will not find 
one single man among the real leadera of the people in Eastern 
Bengal associated with the new Lieutenant-Governor in his legis- 
lative work. (Cheers from Mr. Pal’s party.) You will .see that 
the omission of British goods in relation to boycott was inten- 
tional. Asa statement of fact it was necessary, because in 
Bengal we have not only tried to boycott British goods, but also, 
80 far as it may be a convenient phrase, all honorary aasoc-iation 
with the Government also. That is the meaning of boycott 
which will move from point to point until God knows where. I 
originally opposed the introduction of the term “ boycott” 
in our politics and political life, but in the course of a few days 
we found that whatever objections might be taken to the word, 
the thing was exceedingly useful not only economically but 
politically as well. (Applause). You know what in Bengal, 
and especially in Eastern Bengal, our people have been able to dd 
by means of boycott. I will tell you a secret. We in Eastern 
Bengal believe it, and we have evidence of it, that the enforced 
retirement of Sir Bampfylde Fuller was due to this boycott. 
(Cheers). Lord Minto himself suggested it in his last letter to 
Sir Bampfylde fuller, that an organised attempt was made in 
Bastern l^ngal to ma^e the administration impossible (cheers) 
and had the ^repressive measures inaugdarted by Goverhment 
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continued in operation in Eastern Bengal we know that the ad- 
ministration that was then becoming impossible would have 
become impossible by now. We are thankful that Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller is gone. We are thankful for the respite ; but 
if Sir Bampfylde Fuller is gone, our boycott has come to remain, 
and it will I'emain until every grievance that we have and until 
every right that we want and until every liberty will be given us, 
until, in one word, we realise the highest destiny of our people as 
a nation in the comity of nations. (Hear, hear and prolonged 
cheers from the pi-o-Pal party again.)**** (The President’s gong 
was sounded, amid cries of “ Go on, go on” from pro-Palers.) No, 
I will not. I must obey the Chair, but I will finish. Now can 
you help us in this matW? We have helped ourselves in the 
way in which effective help could be rendered in this matter, I 
ask you in the name of God, in the name of your nation, in 
the name of the future emancipation and realisation of the high- 
est destinies of your people, to lend your support to this move- 
ment now, and when you go back to your Province, there, so 
that, as [ have said, this thing may proceeil from point to point, 
from city to city, until the whole of India is abhze, not with 
the fire that ruins and kills, but with the fire that brings plenty, 
patriotism and progress. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


THE HON’BLE L. A. GOVINDARAGHAVA IYER. 

The Hon'ble L. A. Govindraghava Iyer said : — I am sure, 
gentlemen, that you would like to hear what a Madrasi has to 
say upon this Resolution. We recognise in all its fullness the 
depth of fervour with which you view this Resolution. You 
may depend upon it that to the extent it lies ' in the power of 
Madras, Madras will ever be anxious and willing to help you in 
all efforts that you might make for the purpose of bringing to the 
notice of the authorities any grievance that you think you have, 
provided the methods that you adopt commend themselves as rea- 
sonable to Madras, and I may say to every other Province as 
welK If therefore, propose speaking to you a few words upon 
this Resolution. It is not by way of protest against what has 
be^n hitherto said, but it is for the puropose of making the pos- 
tibn-of the people of other Provinces than Bengal, paHioularly of 
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Madras, apparent to you, so that it may be possible for you to 
estimate how far you cjan expect the sypipathy and support of 
other Provinces in the political struggles that you carry on. I 
may ^y, gen tlenien, that common fairness requires that you shoulH 
to some extent tolerate difference of opinion, even though it may 
happen that you, in the anxiety, you have for the achievement of 
the ends in view, may be certain everybody sympathises with you. 
You may not see eye to eye with those othei-s who fortunately are 
in less troubled circumstances, and are, if you will allow me to 
say so, in a better position to understend the exact re- 
quirements of the situation. Gentlemen, we recognise that 
boycott is a very' important weapon {hear, hear) and just because 
it is a very important weapon, all caution, all care, has to be 
bestowed as to how you use that weapon. You have to recog- 
nise that it is a very dangerous weapon, and if the same spirit 
that we want towards others whom we desire to boycott 
is reciprocated by. them, you may depend upon it that our exist- 
ence itself will be impossible. (Cries of “ Yes, yes’^ ; “ No no” ; 
** Nonsense.”) Gentlemen, I simply ask for a hearing. I do not 
ask for your assent. 1 do not suppose that it is impossible to 
have differences of opinion. I do not say 1 must be considered 
to be right, but as one of the delegates, exercising the same 
privileges as you, I am entitled to the same right that you 
have. When we ask that we should be given the same rights as 
our fellow-subjects in <other paints of the world are entitled to and 
are being given, it is but fair and proper that you should at least 
give me a hearing. (Hear, hear.) I am not asking you to accept 
what I say. I shall be content if T am simply allowed to be 
heard. Npw, gentlemen, what we say is this. We recognise the 
importance, and at the same time the danger, of this weapon. 
yf.Qf therefore, think that we must be as sparing as possible in th^ 
use of it. Madras thinks that while the necessities of Bengal do 
require this weapon, such a necessity has not arisen elsewherd. 
Therefore, while Madras is prepared to extend to you the right 
hand of sympathy and fellowship, I may say that Madras, a large 
part of it, will decline to accept it as a settled fact in its own 
Province in the way it is understood I do not speak of it as an 
industrial meaisure. I speak of it as a political weapon, and to 
the extent that the observation of the learned secpndbr of the 
proposition goes to convey the meaning tha^t there is ili hope 
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entertained by the authoi'a of thie Resolution, or by those whQ 
are to accept . it, that this view will be f^ccepted by those who 
come from oth^r Provinces, to that extent. 1 beg, I may say on 
behalf of Madras, to dissociate myself from the observations of 
Mr. Pal. (Cries of “ No, no, Not all ” from Madras delegates.) 
Those of you who were in the Subjects Committee last night 
must have rec^ognised that even in Madras there is a difference 
of opinion. (Voices “There is”.) But he will be a bold man 
who will contradict me when I sa}’ that the general body of 
opinion in Madras is decidedly in favour of the view that I put 
forward. Gentlemen, I simply say that what we mean by this 
Resolution is, as 1 understand it, that it is exactly the same 
thing as was done at last year’s Congress in Benares. There the 
Resolution was adopted unanimously. This is the same idea 
that is sought to be conveyed by this Resolution, only adapting 
the language to the requirements of the situation, to the change 
in the circumstances of the case. I, therefore, submit that if we 
support this Resolution — it is just po.s8i hie that there may be 
some of us that msy not do .so— it is because we do recognise 
that in the necessity of the condition of Bengal boycott is a 
political weapon, but we think that it is in extremj cases that it 
can be so used, and it is not, thei'efore, a weapon which can be 
recommended for ordinary use by other Provinces as well. I, 
therefore, think that it cannot be considered that the expression 
“ boycott movement ” means that it is a thing which is to move 
from Province to Province. It simply means that the efforts 
yoti have made in Bengal for the purpose of boycotting British 
goods are efforts made from a political point of view, We sym> 
pathise with you ; we are prepared to accept that in ectirig as you 
have done you have acted rightly. If it means anything more, so 
far as I am concerned, I may say so far as the large body of the 
public opinion in Madras is conceited j they cannot sympathise 
with you. (A few crisis of “ No, no ” from Madras delegates.) 

THE HON’BLE MR. A. CHOWDHURY. 

The Hon’ble' Mr. Chowdhury (Bengal) said : — Having 
regard to what we have heard from the last speaker, I think 
it my duty to tell you what some of us feel in the matter. 
We in Bengal are smarting under a great injury. We have 
tfsed the boycott as a political weapon and we shall continue to 
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proclaim that we have been right in having the boycott move- 
ment among .us; but this ^solution you will find is strictly 
limited to Bengal, but we all hope, we all believe, that if circum- 
stances should arise in different Provinces, such circumstances as 
have compelled us to adopt the boycott, that the other Provinces 
will follow us. We do not say that, so far aa the other Provinces 
are concerned, we hold out to you an example. We are only 
asking you for your sympathy. We are only asking you to say 
that we were right in inaugurating the boycott movement in 
Bengal. (Hear, hear.) There the Resolution begins and there it 
ends. There has been considemble warmth of feeling in regard 
to this mnttier, and it has been our earnest endeavour to get all 
flections of the people from dififerent Provinces to come forwai^ 
and stand shoulder to shoulder, so that we may go on with the 
work of the Congress smoothly. 

PUNDIT MADUN MOHUN MALAVYA. 

Pundit Madun Mohun Malavya said : — The Resolution re- 
quires to be clearly understood, The Congress in adopting any Re- 
solution takes care that its meaning shall not be liable to misin- 
terpititation and to express itself in clear language, so that 
all may know what it sa)s and what it does not say. The 
Congress does express its approval of the adopting of boycott 
in Bengal under the peculiar circumstances in which Bengal 
waa placed. * * * * Speaking on be- 

half of a large number of delegates from different Provinces, I 
declare emphatically that the Congress does not associate it- 
self with the remarks of Mr. Pal. (Cries of “ Yes, yes, ” and 
No, no ”, and “ Why not?” and great disorder prevailed.) 
I again repeat it on behalf of a larger number of the dele- 
gates of the United Provinces (cries of “All, all,” “Thanks”) 
— and on behalf of a large number of delegates from other Provin- 
ces. (Cries of “No, no” and “Yes, yes”. If it comes to a division — 
and I am prepared for a division — my words will be proved to be 
literally true. (Hear, hear.) * ♦ * ♦ 

* * 1 say a large number of delegates wish to dissoci- 

ate fcheraselves from the remarks of Mr. Pal, that this boycott is 
not confined to British goods only, but also extends to honorary 
offices and goes beyond. Gentlemen, it is eaay for people who 
have taken that resolution to talk like that, but the country, as 
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a whole, will repudiate that eentiment. (Cries of “ No, no” snd 
Yes, yes”.) And now let it be clearly understood that in this 
Congress there is a large body of delegates who do not approve 
of any such boycott as Mr Pal has put forward. (Cries of “No 
no” and “ Yes, yea”.) While we again clearly express our view 
that, under the circumstances in which Bengal was placed, the 
boycott was and is legitimate, we do not go further, and we 
hope that the time will never arrive when ocher Provinces will 
be driven to the necessity of adopting boycott. (Cheers.) I 
hope that better days are in store for us and that our Rulers 
will listen to the reasonable prayers that are submitted to them 
in a reasonable spirit, and 1 hope and firmly believe that, by means 
of these reasonable representations, we shall get all the reforms 
that we hope for and we shall succeed in our efibrts. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) 

THE HON’BLE MR. GOKHALE. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said : — We who are assembled in 
this Congress are bound only by the Resolutions that we pass. 
Individual interpretations of individual Resolutions are matters 
which concern individuals only. (Hear, hear.) Every individual is 
entitled to put his own interpreta.tioii upon a Resolution. This 
is a matter of English. The Resolution put before you me^ns 
that the boycott movement that has been intro<luced to mark 
the resentment of the people against the Partition of Bengal 
was and is in the opinion of the people of India, legitimate. To 
this extent we all agree and up to this point we all go together. 
If beyond this any of you want to go, go by all means ; but 
do not go in the name of the Congress. You go forward as 
individuals. You have every right to do that. We do not ques- 
tion that; but do not drag the rest who do not want to go with 
you. (Cheers.) Let us be fair. We are bound by the Resolu- 
tions of the Congress and not by the speeches of the individual. 

The Resolution was then put to the vote andjdeclared carried. 
Mr. P. R. Sundara Tyer (Madras) voting against it, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Sarma (Madras) declining to vote either way. 



APPENDIX-C. 

RESOLUTIOIS PASSED ATTHE C0R6RESS & CORFERERCES. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGBESS- 

1. That this Congress desir<&s to place on record its sense of the 
great loss which the C'ongress and the country at large l\ave sustained by 
^e death of Mr. W. C Bonner joe, Mr. Justice Buddruddin Tyabji, Mr. 
Ananda Mohiin Bose, ez-Presidents of the Congress and Mr. Veerarpghava 
Chariar of Madras, that their great public services and the example of 
dut^ and of self-sacrificing devotion which they presented in their lives 
entitle them to the lasting gratitude of the country ; and that copies of 
the Resolution be forwarded to their families over the signature of the 
President.” 

2. This Congress while noting with satisfaction the action of the 
Imperial Government in disallowing for the present the proposed Ordi- 
nance against British Indians in the Transvaal desires to give expression 
to its apprehension that unless the Imperial Government continues to ex- 
tend its firm protection to the British Indian community, the policy of 
the Ordinance is almost certain to be enforced as soon as aiTangements 
under the constitution recently granted are completed. This Congress 
also places on record its sense of deep regret and indignation that the 
people of this country should' be subjected to harassing and degrading 
restrictions and denied the ordinary rights of British citizenship in His 
Majesty’s colonies and the .Congress expresses its firm conviction that 
such a policy is fraught with serious danger to the best interests of the 
empire.” 

* t3. This Congress renews its protest against tlie excessive and hlarm- 

iiig growth of Hie Milit^ charges in recent years and their undue pre- 
ponderance in the Public Expenditure of the country. This Congress is 
of opinion that as the Military expenditure of the country is determined 
not by its own Military need^s and requirements, but by exigencies of 
British Policy in the East, it is only fair that a reasonable share of such 
expenditure should be borne by the British exchequer. This Congress 
stongly urges that by a substantial reduction of the Military Expenditure 
and by a steady substitution of Indian for European agency in the Public 
Service funds should be set free to be devoted to the promotion of educa- 
tion in all its branches, to imprtfired sanitation and to relief of the ryot’s 
burdens such as a further r^uction of the Land Revenue and of State 
measures for dealing with Agricultural indebtedness”. 

4. Thatin the opinion of this Congress, the separation of Judicial 
from Executive functions, which is admittedly necessary in the interests 
of good Government and sound Judicial administration, should no longer 
be deferred.” 

5. Resolved, having regard to the general opinion amongst the 
Mohamedans that recent decisions of 'the Privy Council against the vhlidity 
of WakM-Ala-Aulad are against Moharoedan Law, tms vCongress is of 
opinion that a Commission should be appointed by Government to^enqqire 
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whether the Privy Council has not erred in their decisions having regard 
to L(iw, usage and sentin^ients of the Mohamedan people ; and if it be 
found that the decisions are erroneous, this Congress urges that steps 
should be taken to give legal effect to the right view”. 

6. That* this Congress again records its emphatic protest against the 
Partition of Bengal* and resets that the present Government, while admit- 
ting that there were errors in the original plan and that it went wholly and 
decisively against the wishes of the majority of the people of Bengal, is 
disposed to look upon it as a settled fact, in spite of the earnest and per- 
sistent protest of the people and their manifest disinclination to accept it 
as final ; that this Congress composed of representatives from all the Pro- 
vinces of this country and desires earnestly to impress upon the British 
Parliament and the present Liberal Government that it will not only be 
just but expedient that a Committee should be appointed to make a 
thorough and exhaustive enquiry into the question or to reverse or modify 
the Partition in such a manner as to keep the entire-Bengali-speaking 
community under one undivided Administration and thus to restore con- 
tentment to so important a Province as Bengal.” 

7. “That, having regard to the fact that the people of this country 
have little or no voice in its Administration and that their representatives 
to the Government do not receive due consideration, this Congress is of 
opinion that the boycott movement inaugurated in Bengal by way of pro- 
test against the paiiition of that Province was and is legitimate.” 

8. The Congress repeated its protest against the policy of Gov- 
ernment in respect of High and Secondary Education as being one 
of otficialising the governing bodies of the Universities and restricting 
the spread of education. The Congress was of opinion that Govern- 
ment should take immediate steps for (1) making primary education 
free and gradually compulsory all over the country, (2) assigning lar- 
ger sums of money to secondary education, special encouragement 
being given where necessary to the education of the backward classes, 

(3) making the existing Universities more free from official control and 
providing them with sufficient men to take up the work of teaching, 

(4) making adequate provision for technical education in the different 
provinces having regard to local requirements. 

9. “That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has arrived 
for people all over the country earnestly to take up the question 
of national education for both boys and girls, and organise a system of 
bduoation^— literary, scientific, and technical, —suited to the requirements 
of cduotry, on national lines and under national control.” 

10. “ This Congress accords its moat cordial support to the Su^adeshi 
movement, and calls upon the people of the country to labour to promote 
its success by making earnest and sustained efforts to promote the growth 
of indigenous industries, and encourage the consumption of indigenous 
artides by giving them preference over imported commodities.” 

11. “ That this Congress is of opinion that the system of Govern- 
aisnt obtaining in the self-governing British Colonies should be extended 
to ^pdia and that, as steps leading to it, it urges that the following reforms 
should bo immediately carried ou^ viz., (a) that all examinations held in 
Bnfdnnd only should be simultaneously held in India and in England, 
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and thafc all higher appointments which are made in India 
should be by competitive examination on^, ^b) the adequate re* 
presentation of Indians in the Council of the Secretary of State and the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy' and of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay, (c) the expansion of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils allowing a larger and truly effective representation of the people 
and a larger control over the financial and executive administration of 
the country, (d) that the powers oilm^al and municipal bodies should be 
extended, and that official control over them should not be more than 
what is exercised by the Lo<!al Government Board in England over similar 
bodies.'* 

12. That this Congress places on record its sense of deep sorrow at 
the sudden death of Mr. Samuel Smith and the vote of condolence be 
communicated to his family.” 

13. “This Congress is of opinion that the prosperity of an agri- 
cultural country like India cannot be secured without a definite limi- 
tatiou on the State demand on land such as was proposed by Lord 
Canning in 1862, or by Lord Ripon in 1882, and it regrets that Lord 
Curzon in his Land Resolution in 1062, failed to recognise the neces- 
sity of any such limitation and declined to accept the* suggestions of 
Sir Richard Garth and other memorialists in the matter; that the 
Congress holds that a reasonable and definite limitation of the State 
demand is the true remedy for the growing impoverishment of the 
agricultural population ; that this Congress respectfully protests against 
the view that the land revenue in India is not a tax but is in the 
nature of rent.” 

14. “That this Congress records its sense of high appreciation 
of the eminent public service rendered by the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, c.i.k., during his recent visit to England. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

The Hon. Mr. D, A. Kharc, of Bombay, moved that the proceedings 
of the All-India Congress Committee held bn the 17th November, 1906, 
at Bombay be confirmed : The members present at these proceedings 
were Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjea, Rao Bahadur 
R. N. Mudholkar, the Hon. Mr. D. A. Khare, lifda Lajpat Rai, Mr. 
D. E. Wacha and the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, when the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed : — 

ProvincUU Congress Committees (a) The Committee recommends 
that each province should organise at its capital a Provincial Congress 
Committee in such manner as may be determined at a meeting of the 
provincial Conference or at a special meeting, held for the purpose, of 
representatives of different districts in the province. (6) The Provin- 
cial Congress Committee should act for the province in all Congress 
matters, and it should be its special care to organize district associatiotis 
throughout the province for sustained and continuous political work in 
the province. , 

11.— Central Standing Committee of the This Com- 

mittee recommends that the Congress should appednt every year a Cen- 
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tral Standing Committee for all Indii^ to carry out the rcHolutions of the 
Congress, and to deal with urgent questions which may arise and which 
may require to be disposed of in the name of the Congress, and that this 
Committee should consist of 12 members from Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
eight members from Madras, eight membei^s from Bombay, six members 
from the United Provinces, six members from the Punjab, six members 
from C. P. and Berars, the President of the year and the General Secre- 
tar} being ex~offl>cio members in addition. 

III. Selectim of President- -In the matter of the selection of Pre- 
sident in future years, the Committee recommends the following alter- 
native scheme. The Provincial Congress Committee of the province in 
which the Congress is to be held should organize a Reception Committee 
in such manner as it deems proper for making arrangements for the Con- 
gress Session, and the choice of the President should in the first instance 
rest with the Reception ('oininittee, if after consulting other Provincial 
Congress Committees, the Reception Committee is able to make the choice 
by a majority of at least three-fourths of its members. If, however, no 
such majority can be obtained to support the nomination of any person, 
the question should be referred to the Central Standing Committee of the 
Congress, and the decision of this Committee should be final. 

IV. — Subjects Committee. -Thin Committee recommends that the 
Subjects Committee, appointed at each session of the Congress to settle 
its programme of work, should consist of 25 representatives of Bengal, 
Assam and Burma, 15 representatives of Madras, 15 representatives of 
Bombay, 10 representatives of the United Provinces, 10 r. presentatives 
of the Punjab, 10 representatives of C*.P. and Berars, and JO additional 
representatives of the province in which the Congress is held, elected by 

' the delegates attending the Congress from the respective provinces in 
such manner as they deem proper ; and that the President of the year, 
the Chairman of the lieception Committee of the year, all ex-Presidents 
and all ex-Chairmen of Reception Committees who may be present at the 
Congress, the General Secretaries of the Congress and the local Secre- 
taries of the Congress for the year should in addition be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Subjects Committee. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

1. This Conferance endorses the Resolutions passed at previous con- 
ferences in favour of more organized efforts for the promotion of Tem- 
perance and social purity. 

2. In the view of the manifold evils resulting from early marriages, 
this Conference endorses the resolution passed at the Conference held 
last year, the marriage-age of boys and girls should be raised, respectively, 
to at least 18 and 12 ye^rs. 

3. This Conference urges strongly the desirability qf bringing about 
a closer communion between the different sub-divisions of each of the four 
main castes in Hindu Society, and recommends the fusion of these sub- 
division by intermarriage and interdining. 

V 4. In view of the crying evils that prevail in Hindu Society in con- 
Bi^ueneb of extortionate demands made on marriage of girls, and of extra- 
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vagant expenditure on marriages generally, this Confernce desires to 
place on record its condemnation of the practice of such demand in the 
shape of a payment for the bride or bridegroom, and of extravagant expen- 
diture in the shape of costly and elaborate presents and entertainment 
and impresses upon the Hindtt*cominunity the absolute necessity of tatt- 
ing immediate steps to mitigate those great social evils. 

5. This Conference notes with satisfaction the increasing number of • 
Hindus, who undertake voyages t6 foreign countries for study, com- 
merce and other useful purposes and desires to impress upon the Hindu 
community, the desirabitity of encouraging this motement by removing ail 
social obstacles in the way of re-admission of Hindus, returning from such 
countries into their society. 

6. This Conference notes with pleasure the advance of female 
education in India, and fully appreciates the efforts of the Government 
in this direction ; so far as school-going girls are concerned and it 
urges upon the Hindu community, the necessity of supplementing every 
effort of Government in this direction, and the opening of Home classes, 
and arranging lectures for women. 

7. This Congress notes with satisfaction, the attempts made to 
introduce religious and moral education in some educational institu- 
tions in the country, and suggests tbe movement so begun, should as far 
as possible be extended. ^ 

8. That this Conference considers that our domestic and social well- 
being demand an amelioration of the condition of child-widows, and re- 
commends the re-marriage pf such iridows, according to shastric principles. 
It also suggests the opening of widows homes for helpless widows with a 
view to train them in some useful works ; and it strongly condemns tiie 
practice of compulsory disfigurement of widows in some parts of India. 

9. This Conference endorses Uie Resolutions passed at previous 
Conferences condemning the practice of polygamy. 

II1.-THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

The following are the resolutions possed at the Conference v 

That this Conference re-alfirms the Resolutions passed at the Confe- 
rence of last year on the subject of Technical and Commercial Education, 
and requests the Government to establish a sufficient number of secondary 
technical and commercial schools, a superior Technical College for each 
province and one fully equipped first-class College of Technology for the 
whole of India, and that a Committee, consisting of Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. 
P. N. Bose, Lala Ijajpat Rai, Mr. G. V. Joshi, Mr. D. E. Wacha, Mr. G. 
'Subraraania Iyer, the Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas D.Thackersey, Mr. Sarvadhi- 
kari, Mr. R. C. Dutt, and the General Secretary be appointed to prepare a 
memorial on the above lines for submission to Government by the 
President and the General Secret^.” 

That this Conference conveys its thanks to the Government of India 
for appointing a Committee for making recommendations for the use by 
Goveminent Departments of indigenous articles in preference te/ioreign 
goods, and requests that they be pleased to direet the early pttb|eatioii of 
the re^rt of the Committee, so ^t the public and trades in tii4sa omy 
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have an opportunity of considering it before final orders are passed on the 
subjects. 

In view of the importance of having an industrial survey of India made 
by (Government and having regard to the recommendation made by the 
Committee on industrial education to that effect, this Conference requests 
Government to institute such a survey and empowers the President and 
the General Secretary to submit a memorial on the subject. 

That this Conference specially invites the attention of the public to the 
great importance of introducing the use of improved hand-looms among 
Qie weavers of India, of promoting technical education by the establish- 
ment of schools and classes, and of starting laboratories for the purpose 
of determining the industrial value of Indian products. 

The Conference next adopted a Kesolution to ask the Provincial 
Committees already established to take. steps to promote the industries in 
their several Provinces, to compile useful facts and suggestions for 
submission to the next Industrial Conference, and to raise suitable funds 
for carrying on their work. 

“ That this Conference reappoints llao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar as 
Gerieral Secretary and Mr. C. Y. Chintamani as Assistant Secretary, and 
empowers the President and the General Secretary to appoint an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary and an establishment on suitable pay, so that 
the Assistant Secretary may be free to visit the different Provinces and 
help the Provincial Committees in all matters in which they may require 
assistance, and this Conference allots a sum of Rs. 10,000 for meeting 
the expenses for the next twelve months and also for issuing a quarterly 
bulletin o^industrial information under suitable managem mt.’* 

IV.-THE TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 

The following resolutions wore then put from the chair and carried 
unanimously 

A Resolution expressing sympathy with the relatives of the late Mr. 
A. M. Bose, and Rev. Thomas Evans, and referring to the sense of loss 
sustained by the temperance party in In^ia, and of appreciation of their 
splendid services to the movement. 

Res. I. 

That this Conference, consisting of Delegates of Temperance Society 
from all parts of India deplored &e constant and continued increase in 
the consumption of intoxicating drinks and drugs in India. It desires to 
impress on the Government the urgent necessity for immediate action to 
check this growth of the drink habit. It is of opinion that no attempt 
to grapple with the problem will bo successful, while the Revenue autho- 
rities retain the power to determine the number and location of licenses 
for the sale of intoxicants. ^ 

Res. II. 

That this Conferences is strongly of opinion that if the increase in the 
use of alcohol in India is to be cheok^ the children in the schools 
throughout the country should be definitely taught the nature and effect 
of tile use of alcoholic liquors. It, therefore, urges on the Educational 
authorities^ the introduction of compulsory instruction on this subject, 
at part of the syllabus in all primary^ secondary and high schools. 
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RES. III. 

That this Conferenco, whilst of opinion that the Government of India 
can do much to discourage drinking, yet believe that the moral sense of 
the community must also be alive to the evils attendant on the use of 
alcohol and the necessity for inculcating principles of total abstinence. It 
therfore appeals to the Temperance Associations and all religious and* 
social leaders to redouble their efforts in arousing the people among whom' 
they work to secure a more enlightened public opinion on the subject 
throughout India. 

V.-THE DACCA MAHOMEDAN CONFERENCE. 

On the conclusion of the President’s speech the following resolutions 
(in Urdu) were considered and passed unanimously in the order 
mentioned : 

(1) This Conference offers its thanks to Sir Bampfylde Fuller for his 
help in the educational progress of the Mahoraedans of Eastern Bengal. 

(2) This Conference offers its thanks to Sir J. D. LaTouche for the 
special consideration he has always devoted, and the aids he has given to 
the progress of education among Mahomedans. 

(3) This Conference notes with pleasure that Mr. Theodore 
Morison, who has such keen sympathy with the educational questions of 
the Mahomedans and has always assisted in the betterment of this Con- 
ference, of which he is a former President, has been appointed a member 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, and congratulates him 
on it. 

(4) This Conference heartily thanks the Government of Eastern 
Bengal for its sympathetic decision in the matter of the establishment 
of an Islamic Hostel on the suggestion of the Provincial Conference. 

(5) As the Mohsin^Fund exists for the educational improvement of 
Mahomedans, this Conference deems it necessary to obtain detailed infor- 
mation in regard to its income and expenditure, and with this end in view 
authorises the Secretary of the Provincial Committee to respectfully re- 
quest the Government for the necessary information. 
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1. That this Conference of Theists, from all parts of India, do place 
on record their sense of the great loss sustained by the Theistio move- 
ment, in the death of Mr. A.M. Bose who by his great abilities, vast 
learning, spotless character and profound piety was a tower of strength 
to the Brahmo Samaj ; and who, by his work and example, rendered in- 
valuable services to the cause of religious and social reform in India and 
at his death leaves behind him the memory of a sweet, saintly life to be 
cheriMhcd, venerated by the future generations of the Brahmo Samaj as a 
precious legacy. 

JI. Resolved that this Conference do place on record their sense of 
loss in the death of Mr. 8. P. Kelkar, of Bombay, and Babu Mohit Chandra 
Sen, of Calcutta, and convey their condolence to the bereaved families. 

III. Resolved that a Committee consisting of Mr. Justice Chanda- 
varkar, Mr. Justice B. L. Cupta, Mr. 8. P. Slnha, Standing Counsel, Mr. 
8. N. Tagore, T.C.8., Pandit 8. N. Bhastri, Prof. B, N. Sen, Mr. P. K. Sen, 
Prof. Ruchiram, Babu Nirmal Chandra Sen, Prof. Vonkataratnam Naidu 
and Babu 8. R. Das. Bar.-at-Law as Secretary, be appointed with power 
to add to their number, to consider the question of amending the Marriage 
Act in of 1872 and report to the Standing Committee of the Theistio Con- 
ference within six months. 

IV. Resolved that a memorial bo sent to the Government of India, 
over the signature of the President of the Theistio Conference, to the 
effect that the 1 1th of Magh, the foundation-date of the Bralimo Samaj 
in India, bo made a Gazetted Holiday. 

V. That this Conference, representing all the Brahmo and Prarthana 
Samajes in India, records its sense of deep sorrow at the sudden and al- 
most tragic death of the right Hon’blo Mr. Samuel Smith, M, P,, who came 
out to India on the noble mission of furthering the cause of Temperance 
in India, in which the Theistio Church is so deeply interested. 

Also that a letter of condolence, signed by the President of the Con- 
ference, be sent to the family of Mr. Smith in England. 

VI. Resolved that this Conference of all the Brahmo and Prarthana 
Samajes in India offer its cordial greetings to toe B. and F. Unitarian 
Association, the American Unitarian Association and the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
in the world. 

Vlt. That this Conference deems it imperatively necessary that vigor- 
ous efforts be made by all the Brahmo and Prarthana Samajes to check 
the spread of drink in India. 

VIII. That this Conference deems it desirable that the Theistio Con- 
ference should have some constitution, and that attempts be made to raige 
funds for the Conference. 
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And also that the following gentlemen be requested to constitute* the 
Standing Committee to make arrangements for the next Conference to be 
held at Nagpore, at the end of December 1007, and be authorised to draw 
Up a simple draft cotistitution to be approved by the next Conference. 

Rev. Pramathalal Sen, Secretary. Prof. Waswani, Babii Hemehan- 
dra Sarkar, Babii Mvidhusudan Sen, Prakashachandra Roy, Prof. Ruchi 
Ram Shani, Mr. V. (lovindan, IW. D. Chose, Babu Mahendra Nath 
Sarkar, Dr. V. Roy and Mr. V. R. Shinde, Secretary. 

IX. That the question of starting a Theological College be referred 
to a Committee consisting of the following gentleman representing the 
llrahmo and Prarthana Samajes in India. 

Dr. P. K, Roy, Pandit Oour Oovind Roy, Prof. Benoyendra Nath 
Sen, Prof. Waswani, Babu Satvendro Nath Tagore. Pandit Shivnath 
Shastri, Prof. Herarnbchandra Mitra, Pandit Sita Nath Dutta, Babu Hem- 
chandra Sarkar, Babu Promotha Lai Sen, Principal Brajandra Nath Sen, 
Babu Ramanand Catterji, Babu Umeschandra Dutta, Prof. RuchirRam, 
Mr Pribdas Advani, Hyderabad (Sind), Mr. Lalshankar Umiashankar, 
(Ahmedabod), Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Mr. V. 
R. Shinde, Mr. V. Govindan, Prof. Venkataratnam Naidu. 

Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen, Secretary, Babu Hemehandra Sarkar, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Vishu Festival, The Thiruvathira, Festival. Feudalism ;in 
Malabar. Cock Festival at, Cranganore. The Kettu Kal- 
Umm. Serpent Worship. Some Depiwsed Clares. Village 
Ufe. Some Phases of Religious Li|e. The Syrian (Christ' 
igna of Malabar. The Numbutiris of Malabar, Villas 
Astrplogei^ of Malabar. Western Induimees in Malabar. 


; TAl^R OF TENMA]iilEA|f AN'>-‘The . famous 

Fan^t.: S. M. Natesp Siss^H, b.a., /fiiifdi Edition. 
As. 'FouK' • . 
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views. Containing (1) The fall text of^ Mr. Morl^y's 
recent Indian Budget Speech in the House of Commons. 
(2) The full text of the Hon. Mr. Q. K. Gokhale’s 
paper on ^^Self-Government for India” read befdrea 
recent meeting of the East India Association. (3) A re- 
print of the a^cle on “British Rule in India” contri- 
buted to the New York Sun by Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan, the great American democrat who recently tratel- 
in India. Price As. 4. 

LAND PROBLEMS IN INDIA.-Contbntb :-The 
Indian Land Question. By Mr. Rometk Chunder Dutt^ 
CJ.E. Reply to the Government of India. By Mr. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt.^ C.I.E. Madras Land Revenue 
System since 188.5. By Dewan Bahadur R. Ragunatha 
Rao. The Madras Land Revenue System. By Mr. 
Ganjam Venkataratnam. The Bombay Land Revenue 
System. By the Hon. Mr. Goculdas Pgrekh. The 
Central Provinces Land Revenue System. By (he Hon. 
Mr. B. K. Boae. Proposal of a Permi^nent Settlement. 
By Mr. Romeah Chunder Ihitts C.I.E. Re. One. 

AppKNDix.-~Memorial of Retired Indian officials. 
Full Text of the Resolution of the Government of India. 
Opinions of Local Governments : -The Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, the Punjab, the N-W. Provinces and 
Oudh and Bengal. Sir Louis Mallet’s Minute on Indian 
liand Revenue. Lord Salisbury’s Minute on Indian 
Land Revenue. Sir James Caird on the condition of 
India. Mr. H. E. Sullivan on Indian Land Revenue. 
The proposal of a Permanent Settlement in the Central 
l^ovinces. Proposal of a Permanent Settlement in 
Madras. Proposal of a Permanent Settlement in Bom- 
bay. Ijand Revenue under Hindu rule. Land Revenue 
under Mahomedan rule. Re. One. 

A HAND-BOOK OP CIVIL LAW. By N. K 

Ramaswami Aiyah, b.a.,bj:.. Third Edition. Revised and 
Enlargad. 418 pp. Price Rs. 2. 

Contents '.—General Introduction. Science of Law. 
Principles of T^w. Book L— Property. Transfer of 
Property Act. Easements. U. — Contraote. Indian Con- 
tract Act. Negotiable Instruments Act. Indian Trusts 
Act. Bpeoific Relief Act. Book 11,— Indian Evidence 
Act. ‘ Civil Procedure Code. .Indian Limitation Act. 
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THE HON. MR. 6. K. OOKHALEv C-IE -Thii » 
ft len^y ftiid interettinj^ Sketch of the life ftnd work of 
the Hon. Mr. GoMiate, Fi^ident of the Twenty-first 
Indian National Congress, held at Benares. The 
Sketch contains' an account jof . his life and an apprecia- 
tion of his serrices, with copious extracts illustrating his 
optimism, his ideals of public tife» his ^estimate of the 
present poliliical situation, his reverence for political 
leaders, his views on the employment of Indians in the 
public service, his criticism of the official bureaucracy, 
his four great suggestions for i^ministrative reform, his 
attachment to the Liberal Party in English politics, and 
his views on Indian Finance. With a portrait. As. 2. 

HAND-BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW. By N. K. 

Romaswami Aiyah, b.a., b.l. The Book contains 
Introduction. ~(i) Science of Law. (ii) Principles of Law. 
(iii) Tabular scheme of the Divisions of Law. Part I. 
Substantive Law.— Tabular scheme of the Indian Penal 
Code. Hie Indian Penal Code giving clearly definitions 
And elements of the several offences and closely and analy- 
tically following the language of the Code. 

Part II. — Adjective Law -Object and scope of evi- 
dence and procedure. Tabular scheme of ^e Indian 
Evidence Act. Clear analysis of the Evidence Act with 
tables of the more difficult portions following closely the 
Act. Tabular scheme of the Criminal Proc^ure Code. 
Clear analysis of the provisions of the Code. 

Appendix A. -Tabular statements of the offencei in 
the Indian Penal Code with punishment and other parti- 
culars. B and C.— Ordinary and additional powers of 
Magistrates under the Criminal Procedure Code, D. — 
General Ijegal Maxims. E.— Foreign Legal Maxims 
specially relating to evidence with English equivalents. 
Price Rs. Two. 

DADABHdJ NAOROJI: A clear and concise ac- 
count of his life and career, and his lifelong work for 
tiie country both in India and in England, togetiier with 
a reprint of his Autobiography. The book also contains 
his views on Indian Poverty, Taxation in India, an 'ab- 
stract of his evidence before the Welby Commission and 
the Indian Currency Commission, his message to the last 
Congress at Benares, and the full text of .his maiden 
speech in the House of- Commons. Contains also an 
Appendix containing appreciations of Dadabhai Naoroji 
by the late Mr. Justice Ranade, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale 
andjothers. Pri(^ As. 4. 
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AlilAfst'DA MQHUn'boSE 
B A Oft U D E^>' N' ' T YiA B a I , 

W; C. BO N,l)J E R J E E, 

^ With their portraits and 
COPIOUS extracts PROM THEIR SPEECHES 

AND WITH APPRBOUTIONS BY 

ir. 0. E. Vacha ft TMa Non. Mr. Goktiali. 

Price As. Eight 

To wb«cribersoftKe*‘lndiiin Review*' A*. Four 

ibKRESsi HINDUISM. 

BY THE SISTER NIVEDITA 
' Price Annas Four. 

1 o subftCnbers of the “ Indlarj Review,” At. two 

ImiBinSK 


Folklore of the Telugue-— A (lolJectibn of„\ 
fortjr-two lii^bly anmsing Hnd iusfcructi Ye Tales,/ 
By G. B. SubiHiuiah Patitinlu. Price As. 8.; To 
subscribers pf the Indian Review ” Als 4. . 

Tales of Mariada ^man. — (2i Amusing Sto- 
nes,) By P.RaniHcliandra Bow A vergah Retired 
'S^tutory Civiliftit, As, 8; * To. subsci^hers^oi the 
.^Indian Review” As. 4v /, 

klki^h 


ikbr'Kliadi fthd Pther Indian,. 
» of Fun, ;FoUy,.^jrer^^^ 


honr^ By *F» Kow; 
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OHSAP &DlTl|pfS. . 

RAMAITANA* Condensed in English verse. 
MAHi^Bl^ARATA, Condensed in English verse. 
LAYslo^ANCIENT INDIA. 

ANGIEJrf HjfNDtJ CIVILISATIQN. B.C. 2000 to 320. 
LATER HINDU CIVILISATION. B.C.,320toA'D.8()0. 
INDIAN TRADE, MANUFACTURES AND FINANCE. 


Cloth (HU, Only One 
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Vol. L^rBBj||M)||id Mundif^ 2 0 

M IL -rTh<^ii|iu. an4 Prasha 1 8 

„ UL‘3i£|nP^ia’ndogya~«Fiirt I. 2 0 
first 4^ Adhya’yas. 

rvjUpPne Chha'ndogya^PuM 11. 1 8 
The last 4 Adkyd^yas, 
V.— The Aitarea and TaitUiiya 1’ 4 


g ?' ‘SANKARA’S 

TRANSLATION. 

B.A,,B.L,,M.R,A.8. 

IHTRIAB, B.A. 

GANaA^ATH j ha/ SLit’' " j!: t 
Cloth Dound. PapcR^^^'iic 
RS. A. R$. A. 
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